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DISSERTATION, 
Tur hiſtory of thoſe nations which ori- 
nall poſſeſſed the north of Europe, is 
ittle known. Deſtitute of the uſe of letters, 
they themſelves had not the means of tranſ- 
—_— their great actions to remote poſte- 
rity. Foreign writers ſaw them only at a 
iſtance, and therefore their accounts are 
partial and undiſtinct. The vanity of the 
omans induced them to conſider the nations 
beyond the pale of their empire as barba- 
rians; and conſequently their hiſtory un- 
worthy of being inveſtigated. Some men, 
otherwiſe of great meric among ourſelves, 
give into this confined opinion. Haag early 
1mbibed their idea of exaked manners from 
the Greek and Roman writers, they ſcarcely 
ever afterwards have the fortirude to allow 
any dignity of character to any other ancient 
people, JEN . 


Without derogating from the fame of 
Greece and Rome, we may conſider anti- 
uy beyond the pale of their empire worthy 
of ſome attention. The nobler paſſions of 
5 the mind never shoot forth more free and 
91 unreſtrained than in theſe times we call bar 
Vor. III. eee 


%» A DISSERTATION. 
barous. That irregular manner of life, and 
-- thoſe manly purſuits from which barbarity 

takes its name, are highly favorable to a2 
ſcength of mind unknown in polished times. 
In advanced ſociety the characters of men 
are more uniform and diſguiſed. The human 
N lie in ſome degree concealed behind 

rms, and artificial manners; and the powers 
of the ſoul, without an opportunity of 
exerting them, loſe their vigour. The times 
of regufar government, and polisbed man- 


ners, are therefore to be wished for by the 


feeble and weak in mind. An unſettled 
fare, and thoſe convulfions which attend it, 
is the proper field fot an exalted character, 
and the exertion of great parts. Merit there 
riſes always ſuperior ; no fortuitous event can 
raiſe the timid and mean into power. To 
_ thoſe who look upon antiquity in this light, 

It is an agreeable proſpect; and they Fed 
can have real bade in tracing nations tg 
their ſource. utes; LEES 


- 'The eſtablisbment of the Celtic ſtates ; 
in the north of Europe, is beyond the reach 
of their written annals. The traditions and 
ſongs to which they truſted their hiſtory , 
were loſt, or altogether corrupted in their 
revolutions and migrations , which were ſo 
frequent and univerſal , that no kingdom 
in Europe is now poſleſſed by its original 
ĩahabitants. Societies were formed, and King- 
28 


doms erected, from a mixture of nations, 
who, in proceſs of time, loſt all knowledge 
of their own origin. 1 Rp 15 
II uadicion could be depended upon, it is 
of intetmixture with foreigners.: We ate to 
look for theſe among the mountains and 
inacceſlible parts of a country : places, on 
account of their barrenneſs, uninviting to 
an enemy, or whole natural ſtrength enabled 
the natives to repel invaſions. Such are the 
inhabitants of the mountains of Scotland. We, 
accordingly, find, that they differ materially 
from thoſe who, poſſeſs the low and more 
Fertile part of the kingdom. Their language 
is pure and original, and their, manners are 
2 of an 22 and unmixed * men. 
| cious of their own antiquity, ] 

deſpiſed others, as a new and mixed people 
As they lived in a country only fit for pa- 
- ure, Dey; were free of that toit and bu- 
ſineſs, which engroſs the attention of 3 
commercial people. Their amuſement. con- 
ſiſted in heating or repeating their ſongs. and 
traditions , and theſe intirely turned on the 
1 of their nation, and the exploits 

of their forefathers, It is no wonder, there+ 
fore, that there are more remaias of antiquity 
among them, than among any other. people 
In Europe. Traditions, however, concerning 
xemote periods , are only to be OO „ in 
Ree bs 
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ſo far as they co-incide With cotemporary 

writers of undoubted credit and veracity. 

No writers began their accounts from 4 

more early period, than the hiſtorians of the 
Scots nation, Without records, or even tra- 
dition itſelf, they give a long liſt of antient 
kings, and a detail of their tranſactions, 
with a ſcrupulous' exactneſs. One might na- 
turally ſuppoſe, that, When they had no 
authentic annals , they should, at leaſt, have 
recourſe to the traditions of their country, 
and have reduced them into a regular ſyſtem 
of hiſtory. Of both they ſeem to have been 
equally deſtitute. Born in the low country, 
and ſtrangers to the antient language of 
their nation, they contented themſelves with 
copying from one another, and retailin 
the ſame fictions, in a new colour 


dreſs, n 2 by 


John Fordun was the firſt who collected 
thoſe fragments of the Scots hiſtory, Which 
had eſcaped the brutal policy of Edward 
I. and reduced them into order. His accounts, 

in ſo far as they concerned recent ttanſac- | 
tions, deſerved credit: beyond a certain 
period, they were fabulous and unſatisfactory. 

Some time before Fordun wrote , the kin 
of England, in a letter to the pope, hac 
run up the antiquity. of his nation to a very 
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A DISSERTATION, is 
temote zra. Fordun , poſſeſſed of all che 
national prejudice of the age, was unwillin 
that his country should yield, in point © 
antiquity, to a people, then its rivals and 
enemies. Deſtitute of annals in Scotland, he 
had recourſe to Ireland, Which, according 

to the vulgar errors ofthe times, was 4 de. 
the firſt une of the Scots. He found, 
there, that the Irish bards had carried their 
pretenſions to antiquity as high, if not beyond 
any nation in Europe. It was from them he 
took thoſe improbable fiftions, which form 
the firſt part of his hiſtory. - 4 
The writers that ſucceeded Fordun impli- 
citly followed his ſyſtem , though they ſome- 
times varied from him in their relations of 
particular tranſactions, and the order of ſage 
ceſſion of their kings. As they had no new 
lights, and were, equally with him, anac- 
uainted With the traditions of their country, 
den hiſtories contain little information con- 
cerning the origin of the Scots. Even Bucha- 
nan himſelf, except the elegance and vigour | 
. of his ſtile , has very little to recommend | | 
d him. Blinded with political prejudices, be | ů 
ſeemed more anxious to turn the fictions of 
his predeceſſors. to. his own purpoſes, than 
to detect their mĩſtepreſentations, or inveſti- 
pate truth amidſt the darkneſs which they 
ad thrown round it. It therefore appears, 
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that little can be collected from their owe 3 
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Kiſtorians , concerning the firſt migration of | 


the Scots into Britain. : 
That this iſland was peopled from Gaul 
admits of no doubt. Whether colonies came 
afterwards from the north of Europe is a 
matter of meer ſpeculation. When South- 
Britain yielded to the power of the Romans, 
the unconquered nations to the north of the 
province were diftinguished by the name of 
Caledomans. From their very name, it ap- 
pears, that "RY were of thoſe Gauls, who 
flefſed themſelves originally of Britain. It 
is compounded of two. Celtic words, Cael - 
Hgnifying Celts, or Gau!s, and Dun or Don 
4 hill ; ſo that Cae-don, or Caledonians , is 
as much as to ſay, the Celts of the hill country. 
The Highlanders, to this day, call them- 
felves Cas, their language Caslic, or Galic, 
and their country -Cazidoch , which the Ro- 
mans ſoftened into Caledonia. This, of itſelf, | 
is ſufficient to demonſtrate , that they are 
the genuine deſcendents of the antient Cale- 
donians , and not a pretended colony of 
Scots, who ſettled firſt in the north, in the 


zhird or fourth century. 
TR WH - 1 \ | 


From the double meaning of the word 
Cas, which ſignifies ſtrangers, as well as 
Gauls, or Celts , ſome have imagined , that 
the anceſtors of the Caledonians were of a 


lülberent race from the ret of che Britons, 
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. A DISSERTATION. 
and chat they received their name upon that 
account. This opinion, fay they, is ſap- 
ported by Tacitus, Who, n ſeveral cir» 
cutnſtances \, concludes , that the Caledo- 
nians were of German extraction. A dif- 
cuſſion of a point ſo intricate, at this diſtance 
of time, could neither be ſatisfactory nor 
important. n . 


Towards the latter end of the third, and 
beginning of the fourth century, we meet 
with the Scots in the north (1). Porphyrigs + 
makes the firſt mention of them about that 
time. As the Scots were not heard of before 
that period, moſt writers ſuppoſed them to 
have been a colony, newly come to Britain, 
and that the P:#s were the only genuine 
deſcendents of the antient Caledonians. This 
miſtake is eaſily removed. The Caledonians ; 
in proceſs of time, became naturally divided 

| into two diſtinct- nations, as poſſeſſing parts 

* of the country, intirely different in their 

nature and ſoil. The weſtern'coaſt of Scotland 
is hilly and barren; towards the eaſt the 
country is plain, and fit for tillage. The | 

| inhabitants of the mountains, a roving and 

| uncontrouled race of men, lived by feeding. 

of cattle, and what they killed im hunting. 
Their employment did not fix them to one 
place. They removed from one heath to 


(1) St. Hicron. ad Crefiphon, name 
| | A vj 


i A DISSERTATION, 
another, as ſuited beſt with their convenience 
or inclination. They were not, therefore, 
improperly called, by cheir neighbours, 
SCuITE , or the wandering nation; Which is 
8 the origin of the Roman name of 

cott. | V 


On the other hand, the Caledonians, Who 
ſſeſſed the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, as the 
diviſion of the country was plain and fer- 
tile, applied themſelves to agriculture; and 
railing of corn. It was from this , that the 
Galic name of the P:&s proceeded; for they 
are called, in that language, Cruzthnich i, e. 
the wheat or corn eaters. As the Pics lived 
in a country ſo different in its nature from 
that poſſeſſed by the Scots, ſo their national 
character ſuffeted a material change. Unob- 
ſtructed by mountains, or lakes, their com- 
munication with one another was free and 
frequent. Society, therefore; became ſooner 
liched among them, than among the 
Scots, and, conſequently, they were much 
ſooner governed by civil magiſtrates and 
laws. This, at laſt , produced ſo great a 
difference in the manners of the two na- 
tions, that they began to forget their com- 
mon origin , and almoſt continual quarrels 
and animoſities ſubſiſted between them. Theſe 
animoſities, after ſome ages, ended in the 
ſubverſion of the Pictisb kingdom, but not 
in the total extirpation of che nation ; ac 
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2 9 to moſt of the Scots writers, who 
eemed to think it more for the honour- of 


their countrymen to annihilare ; than re- 


Her a rival people under their obedience, 
It is certain, however, that the very name 
of the Pits was loſt, and thoſe that remain» 
ed were ſo compleatly incorporated with 
their conquerors, that they ſoon loſt all me- 
mory of their own origit— , _ ; 
The end of the Pictisb government is 
placed fo near that period, to which au- 
thentic annals reach, that it is matter: of 
wonder, that we have no monuments of their 
language or hiſtory remaining. This favours 
the ſyſtem I have laid down. Had they ori- 

cots , their language of courſe. would be 
different. The contrary is the cafe. The 
names of places in the Piftish dominions, 
and the very names of their kings, which 
are handed down to us, are of Galic ori- 


=» 


inal , which is a convincing proof, that 


8 two nations were , of ol „ One and the - 


ſame , and . divided into two govern- 


ments, by the effect which their ſituation had 


upon the genius of the people. rad 
| The name of P:#s was, perhaps, giren by 
. 


the Romans to the Caledonians , Who pq 
ſeſſed the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, from their 
painting their bodies. This circumſtance 
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=v A DISSERTATION. _ 
made fome imagine, that the Pits wete 1 
British extract, and a different race of men 
from the Scots. That more of the Britons, 
who fled northward” from the tyranny of 
the Romans, ſettled in the low country of 
Scotland, than among the Scots of the 
mountains, may be. eaſily imagined , from 
the very nature of the country. It was they 
who introduced painting among the Pits. 
From this e os proceeded the name 
of the latter, to diſtinguish them from the 
Scots , who never had 55 art among them, 
and from the Britons, who diſcontinued it 

- after the Roman conqueſt. 5 "OR 


The Caledonians , moſt certainly, ac- 
quired a conſiderable knowledge in e 
tion, by their living on a coaſt interſected 
with many arms of the ſea, and, in iſlands, 
divided , one from another', by wide and 
dangerous firths. It is, therefore, highly 
probable, that they, very early, found their 
way to the north of Ireland, which is with- 
im fight of their own country. That Ire- 
land was firſt peopled from Britain is cer- 
rain. The vicinity of the two iſlands ; the 
exact correſpondence of the antient inha- 
birants of both, in point of manners and 
language, are fulficient proofs, even if we had 
not the teſtimony of authors (1) of undoubt- 
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A DISSERTATION, x 
ed veracity to confirm it. The abettors of 
the moſt romantic ſyſtems of Irish anti- 
yu allow it; but they place the colony 

om Britain in_an improbable 'and remote 
Era. I shall eaſily admit, that the colony of. 
the Firbolg , confeſſedly the Belge of Bri- 
tain, ſettled in the ſouth of Ireland, be- 
fore the Cal, or Caledonians , diſcovered 
the north: but it is not at all likely, that 
the migration of the Firbolg to Ireland hap- 
pened many centuries before the Chriſtian 


Oſſian , in the poem of Temora 3 
throws conſiderable light on this ſubject. His 
accounts agree ſo well with What the any 
tients - have delivered, concerning the firſt 
population and inhabitants of Ireland, that 
every unbiaſſed perſon will confeſs them '' 
more probable , than the legends handed 
down, by tradition, in that country. From 
him, it appears, that in the days of Trathal, 
randfather to Fingal, Ireland was poſſeſſed 
y two nations; the Firbolg or Belge of 
Britain, who inhabited the ſouth, and the 
Catl, who paſſed over from Caledonia and: 
the Hebrides to Ulſter. The two nations; 
as is uſual among an unpolished and lately 
fettled hg „were divided into ſmall 
dynaſties, ſubject to petty kings, or chicks, 


| 600 Temora , Book I. 
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V 
independent of one another. In this ſituation, 
it is probable, they continued long, without 
any material revolution in the ſtate of the 
iſland , until Crothar , Lord of Atha, a coun- 
try in Connaught, the moſt ra chief of 


the Firbolg, carried awa nlama, the 
daughter of Cathmin, a chief of the Cael, 
who poſſeſſed Ulſter, _ : f 


Conlama had been betrothed , ſome time 
before, to Turloch, a chief of their own 
nation. Turlock reſented the affront offered 
him by Crothar, made an irruption into 
Connaught, and killed Cormul , the brother 
of Croth 
greſs. Crothar himſelf then took arms, and 
either killed or expelled Turloch. The war, 
upon this, became general, between the two 
nations: and the Cael were reduced to the 
laſt extremity.— In this ſituation, they 
plied, for aid, to Trathal king of Morven, 
who ſent his brother Conar, already fa- 
mous for his great exploits, to their relief. 


Conar , upon his arrival in Ulſter, was cho- 


fen king, by the unanimous conſent of the 
Caledonian tribes , who poſſeſſed that coun- 
try. The war was renewed with vigour 

and ſucceſs; but the Firbolg appear to have 
been rather repelled than fubdued. In ſuc- 
ceeding reigns , we learn from epiſodes in 
the fame poem, that the chiefs of Atha 
made ſeveral efforts ro become monarchs 
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ar, who came to oppoſe his pro- 
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of Ireland, and to expel the race of Conar. 


To Conar ſucceeded tis ſoa Cormac (3); 
who appears to have reigned ___ In his 


latter days he ſeems to have been driven to 
the laſt extremity, by an inſurtection of 
the Firbolg, who: ſupported the pretenſions 
of the chiefs of Atha to the Irish throne, 

Fingal, who then was very young, came 
to the aid of Cormac, totally 4 Colc- 
ulla chief of Atha, and re-eſtabliched Cor- 


mac (2) in the ſole poſſeſſion of all Ireland, 


It was then he fell in love with, and took 
to Wife, Ros · crana, the daughter of Cor- 
mac, who was the mother of Oſſian. 
'$45% ? 25 Wale; * aral | | 2? i 
Cormac was fucceeded in the Irish throne 

his ſon , Caitbre; Cairbre by Artho , 
his fon , who was the father of that Cor- 


mac, in whoſe minority the invaſion of 


Swaran happened, which is the ſubject of 
the poem of Fingal. The family of Atha, 
who had not relinquished their pretenſions 


to the Irish throne, rebelled in the mino- 


rity of Cormac , defeated his adherents , and 
murdered him in the palace of Temora. Cair- 
bar (3), lord of Atha, upon this, mounted 
(.) Book III. 2 * ; | 
Tie ED 

(3) Book 1. 


vj A DISSERTATION. _ 
the throne. His uſurpation ſoon ended with 
his life; for Fingal made an expedition into 
Ireland, and reſtored, after various viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune, the family of Conar to 
the poſſeſſion of the kingdom. This war is 
the ere the e en- 
certainly heightened and embellished by poe- 
try , ſeem, notwithſtanding , to have theig 
foundation in true hiſtorx. 


Oſſian bas not only preſerved the hiſtory 
of the firſt migration of the Caledonians 
into Ireland, he has alſo delivered ſome im» 
portant facts, concerning the firſt ſettlement _ 
of the-Firbolg, or. Belge of Britain, in that 
kingdom, under their leader Larthon, who 
was anceſtor to Cairbar and Cathmor , who 
| ſucceſſively mounted the lrish throne, aftet᷑ 
the death of Cormac, the ſon of Artho. I 
forbear to tranſcribe the: paſſage , on account 
of its length. It is the ſong of Fonar, the 
bard 3 towards the lattet end of the ſeventh 
book of Temora (1). As the generations from 
Larthon to Cathmor, to whom the epiſode _ 
is addreſſed, are not marked, as are thoſe 
of the family of Conar , the firſt king of 
Ireland, we can form no judgment of the 
time of the ſettlement of the Firbolg, It is, 
however, probable, it was ſome time before 


the Cael, or Caledonians, ſettled in Ulſter. 


(1) Book VII. 
5 P 
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A DISSERTATION. wt 
— One important fact may be gathered from 
this biſtory of Offian , he the 1 Irish had — 
king before the latter end of the firſt century. 
Fingal, lived. , it is certain, in the third 
century; ſo Conar, the firſt monarch of the 
Irish, Who was his grand-ncle , cannot be 
laced farther back than the cloſe of the firſt, 
The eſtablishing of this fact lays, at once, 
aſide the pretended antiquities of the Scots 
and Irish, and cuts off the long liſt of kings 
Which the latter give us for à millenni 
before. 3 


Of che affairs of Scotland, it is certain; 
nothing can be depended upon, prior to the 
reign of Fergus, the ſon of Erc, who ling | 
n the fifth century. The true hiſtory ofIrelan 
begins ſomewhat later than that period. Sir 
James Ware (1) , who was indefatigable in 
his reſearches after the antiquities. of his 
country, rejects, as mere fiction: and idle 
romance, all that is related of the antient 
Irish, before the time of St. Patrick, and the 
reign of Leogaire. It is from this conſidera- 
tion, that he begins his hiſtory at the in- 
troduction of chriſtianity, - remarking , that 
all that is delivered down, concerning the 
times of paganiſm, were tales of late inven- 
tion, ſtrangely mixed with anachroniſms 
and inconſiſtencies. Such being the opinion 
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l (1) War. de antiq. Hybern. præ. p. I, 5 
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of Ware, who had collected with uncommon 
induſtry and zeal, all the real and pretendedly 
antient manuſcripts , concerning the hiſtory 
of his country , we may, on his authority , 
teſect the improbable and ſelf-condemned 
tales of Keating and O Flaherty. Credulous 
and puerile to the laſt degree, they bave 
diſgraced the antiquities they meant to eſta- 

blish. It is to be wished, that ſome able 
Irichman , who underſtands the language and 
records of his country, may redeem , ere 
it is too late, the genuine antiquities of 
Ireland, from - the s of theſe idlg 


— 


— 


By comparing the hiſtory preſerved by 
: Oita with rw legends of the Scots _ 
Irich writers, and, by afterwards examining 
both by the teſt of the Roman authors, it is 
eaſy to diſcover which is the moſt probable. 
Probability is all that can be eſtabliched on 
the authority of tradition, ever dubious and 
uncertain. But when it favours the hypotheſis 
| laid down by cotemporary writers of un- 
| . doubted N „ and, as it were, finishes 


the figure of which they only drew the out- 
lines, it ought, in the judgment of ſober 
4 reaſon , to be prefered to accounts framed 
in dark and diſtant, periods, with little 
{ judgment „ and upon no authority. to 


a 


7 Concerning the period of more than a 
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century, which intervenes between Fingal 
and the reign of Fergus, the ſon of Erc or 

Arcath, tradition is dark and contradictory, 
Some trace up the family of Fergus to a ſon 
of Fingal of that name, who makes a con- 
ſiderable figure in Oſſian's poems. The three 
elder ſons of Fingal, Oſſian, Fillan, and 
Mrs , dying without iſſue, the ſucceſſion, 
of courſe, devolved upon Fergus, the fourth 
ſon, and his poſterity. This Fergus, ſay ſome 
traditions, was the father of Congal, whole 
ſon was Arcath, the father of Fergus, pro- 
perly called the firſt king of Scots, as it was 
in his time the Cas, who poſſeſſed the 
weſtern coaſt of Scotland, began to be diſtin- 
guished, by foreigners, by the name of 
Scots. From thence forward, the Scots and 
Picts, as diſtin nations, became objects of 
attention to the hiſtorians of other countries. 
The internal ſtate. of the two Caledonian 
kingdoms has always continued, and ever 
muſt remain, in obſcurity and fable. ; 


It is in this epoch we muſt fix the begin- 
ning of the decay of chat ſpecies of heroiſm, 
which ſubſiſted in the days of Oſſian. There 

are three ſtages in human ſociety. The firſt 
4s the reſult of conſanguinity, the natural 
affection of the members of a family to one 

another. The ſecond begins when property 


is eſtablisched , and men enter into aſſocia- 


tions for mutual defence, againſt the invaſions 


1 
* 
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injuſtice of neigbours. Mankind ſubmit, 
eg third, to certain laws and ſubordina- 
tions of government, to which they truſt 
the ſafety of their perſons and property. As 
the firſt is formed on nature y' 4 of courſe, 
it is the moſt diſintereſted 2nd; noble. Men, 
in the laſt, have leiſure to cultivate the mind, 
and to reſtore it, with reflection, to a . 
mæval dignity of ſentiment. The middle | 
is the region of compleat barbariſm = 
Ignorance. About the beginning of the fifth 

* Scots and Picts were advanced 

ſecond ſtage, and, conſequently, 

into hes circumſcribed ſentiments, Which 
— s diſtinguish barbarity. — The events 
ſoon after happened did not at all 
— — to enlarge their ideas, or mend 
their oational charatter. | Fl 


About the year 426, the Romans, 66 
ae, of domeſtic commotions, entirely 
k Britain, finding 1 it impaſſible to de- 
fend ſo diſtant a frontier. The Picts and 
. „ ſeizing this favorable opportunity, 
into the deſerted province. 
The Btitons 5 enervated by the _— 
centuries, . and thoſe vices, whi 
are inſeparable from an advanced ſtate: of 
civility, were not able to withſtand the 
impetuous, th irregular attacks of a 
| barbacous enemy. 9 utmoſt diſtreſs, they 4 


ard 0 hes old maſters, the Rec. = 4 
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and ( after the unfortunate ſtate of the Empire 


could not ſpare aid) to the Saxons; à nation 


equally. batbarous and brave, with the ene- 
mies of whom they were ſo much afraid. 
Though the bravery of the Saxons repelled 
the Caledonian natiens for a time,; yet the 
latter found means to extend themſelves, 
conſiderably, towards the South. It is, in 
this period, we muſt place the origin of 
the arts of civil life among the Scots. The 
ſeat of government was removed from the 
mountains to the plain and more fertile pro- 
vinces of the South, to be near the common 
enemy, in caſe of ſudden incurſions; Inſtead 
of roving through unfrequented wilds, in 
ſearch of ſubſiſtance, by means of hunting, 
men applied to +agriculture, and raiſing of 
corn. This manner of life was the firſt means 
of changing the national charafter. — The 
next thing which contributed to it was their 


In the pr Ppt which the Scots had cons 


quered from the Britons, it is probable the 


— 


moſt of the old inhab ne remained. es 
incorporating with conquerors, 
them d ee 8 | 
themſelves had received from the Romans. 
The Scots, however, in number as well as _ 
power, being the moſt predominant, retain- 
ed ſtill their language, and as many of the 
oms of cheir anceſtors, as ſuited with ; 
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che nature of the country they poſſeſſed; Even 


the union of the two Caledonian kingdoms 
did not much affect the national character. 


Being originally deſcended from the ſame 


ſtock, the manners of the Pits and Scots 


vere as ſimilar as the different natures of the 


countries they een Permitted- 


| 5 What brought ok a 120601 hn in "the 


genius: of the Scots nation , was their wars, 


and other tranſactions 3 the Saxons. Se- 


veral counties in the ſouth of Scotland were 
alternately poſſeſſed by the two nations. They 
were ceded, in the ninth age, to the Scots, 


and , it is probable that moſt of the Saxon 
inhabitants rr in ere of their 


lands. Duri conqueſts and re- 
volutions in — — 7 ed, for re- 
fuge-,- into Scotland, to avoid che Op reſ- 
fon of foreigners, ſor che tyranny of do- 
meſtic uſurpers; in ſo much, that + Caron 
trace D Ae. perhaps near one half of the 
Saxon manners and 
daily er ground, on the ton 
ae the antient Caledoniane ; till, 
at laſt, the latter were entirely rel ted to 
the inhabitants of the mountains, w wes 
all -ucumized wich nnn. Nees 


| ds Sor the ebe en of indy which 

the Scots received, upon the retreat of the 

Romans from Britain, that 15 * 
| 


. 
: ; 
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ef che Highlands were divided into clans. 


The king, when he kept his court in 
the mountains, was conſidered, by the 


Whole nation, as the chief of their blood. 
Tbeir ſmall ee as well as the pre- 
ſence of their prince, prevented os 


diviſions, Which, afterwards , ſprung forth 


into ſo many ſeparate tribes. When the 
ſeat of government was removed to the 


ſouth, thoſe who remained in the Hi gi 
lands were; of courſe, neglected. Tha 


naturally formed themſelves into f 

ſocieties, independent of one another- 
Each ſociety had its own regulus, Who 
either was, or in the ſucceſſion of a few 


om tions; was regarded as chief of their 
—The nature of the country favoured 


' at) inſtitution of this ſort. A few valleys, ' 


divided from one another by: extenſive. 


beaths and impaſſible mountains, form 
the face of the Hi 


the chiefs fixed their reſidence. Round them, 
and almoſt within ſight of their dwellings, ; 
were the habitations of have nee 


an dependents 
The ſears of « Highland | 2 Ie 


neither diſagreeable nor inconvenient. Sur- 
rounded with mountains and hanging woods, 


they were covered from the inclemency of 
the weather. Near them mom ran a 1 


ty Vo. il. river, which, diſcharg 0 itſelf not 
ol. III. 


In-theſe valleys | 


ſievere nor unjuſt, As the 


pO * 
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far off, into an arm of the ſea, or extens 
five lake, (warmed with variety of fish. The 
woods: were ſtocked with wild-fowl ; and 
the heaths and mountains behind them were 
the natural ſeat of the red deer and roe. IT 
we make allowance for the backward ſtate 
of agriculture, the valleys were not unfer - 
tile ; affording , if not all the conveniences, 
at leaſt the neceſſaries of life. Here the chief 
lived, the ſupreme judge and law-giver of 
his own people; but his ſway was neither 
pulace regard= 
ed him as the chief of their blood, ſo 
he, in return, conſidered them as members 
of his family. His commands, therefore, 
though abſolute and deciſive, partook more 
of the authority of a. father, than of the 
rigour of a rodge.— Though the whole 
territory of the tribe was conſidered | ag 
the property of the chief, yet his vaſſals 
made him no other conſideration for their 
lands than ſervices, neither burdenſome 
nor de eee As he ſeldom went from 
home , he was at no expence. His table 
was ſupplied by his own herds, and what 
his numerous attendants killed in hunt- 


— - 


me == # 
in this rural kind of magnificence , the 

Highland: chiefs lived, for many ages. At a 

diſtance from the ſear of government, and 


ſecured, by the inacceſſibleneſs of their coun- 


N 
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try, they were free and independent. Ay 
they had little communication with ſtran- 


gers, the cuſtoms of their anceſtors remain - 


ed among them, and their language retain- 
ed its original purity. Naturally fond of 
military fame, and remarkably attached ta 


the memory of their anceſtors, they delight- 


ed in traditions and ſongs, concerning the 
exploits of their nation, and eſpeci Ih, ok ; 
their own particular families. A ſucceflion 
of bards was retained in every clan, to hand 
down the memorable actions of their fore- 
fathers. As the æra of Fingal, on account 

of Oflian's poems, was the moſt remarkable, 
and his chiefs the moſt renowned names in 
tradition, the bards took care to-place one 


of them in the genealogy of every great fa- 


mily.— That part of the poems, which con- 
cerned the hero who was regarded as an- 
ceſtor , was preſerved, as an authentic re- 


cord of the antiquity of che family, and was 


delivered down, from race to race, with 
wonderful exactneſ e. 


The bards themſelves, in the 8 time; 
were not idle. They erected their imme- 


| diate patrons into heroes, and celebrated 


them in their ſongs. As the circle of tbeir 
knowledge was narrow , their ideas were 


- confined in proportion. A few happy expreſs 


ſions, and the manners they repreſent , may 
pleaſe thoſe who underſtand „ | 
| 11 
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their obſcurity and inaccuracy would di 
in 2 r en It 1555 A ber 
this reaſon, that I kept wholly to the com- 
eee. of Oſſian, in my former and pre- 
tent publication. As he on a More ex- 
tenſive ſphere, his ideas are more noble 
and univerſal; neither has he ſo many of 
thoſe peculiarities, which are only under- 
ſtood in a certain period or country. The 
other bards have their beauties, but not in 
that ſpecies of compoſition in which Oſſian 
excels, Their rhimes, only calculated to 
kindle a martial ſpirit among the vulgar, 
afford very little pleaſure to genuine taſte. 
This obſervation only regards their poems 
of the heroic kind; in every other — 
of poetry they are more ſucceſsful. They ex- 
0 the tender melancholy of pong 
oye , with irreſiſtible ſimplicity natures 
So well adapted are the ſounds of the 
words to the ſentiments; that, even with- 
out any knowledge of the language, they 
pierce and diſſolve the heart. Succeſsful love 
is expreſſed with peculiar tenderneſs and ele- 
gance. In all their compoſitions, except the 
eroic, which was ſolely calculated to ani- 
mate the vulgar ,-they give us the genuine 
e of the heart, without any of thoſe | 
affected ornaments of phraſeology, which, 
though intended to beautify ſentiments, di- 
veſt them of their natural force. The ideas, 
: E A „ | 
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are acquainted with the manners they repre- 
ſent, and the ſcenes ar lee, , they muſt 
afford the higheſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 


It was the locality, of his deſcription and 
ſentiment, that, probably, kept Oſſian ſo 


long in the obſcurity of an almoſt loſt lan- 


guage. His ideas, though remarkably pro- 
per for the times in which he lived , are 
ſo contrary to the preſent adyanced flate of 


ſociety, that more than a common medio- 


_ of taſte is required, to relish his poems 
as they deſerve. Thoſe who- alone were ca · 


pable to make a tranſlation were, no doubt, 


conſcious of this, and choſe rather to ad- 
mire their poet in ſecret, than ſee him re- 


ceived, with coldneſs, in an English dreſs, 


N Theſe were long my own ſentiments, and 


accordingly , my firſt tranſlations ,; from the 


Galic, were merely accidental. 'The-publica- 


tion, which ſoon after followed, was ſo well 


received, chat I was obliged to promiſe to my 
friends a larger collection. In a journey 
through the Highlands and iſles, 8 

5 of correſpondents, ſince I left 


the 


that country, all the genuine remains of che 

works of Oflian have come to my hands. In 

the preceding volume compleat poems were 

only given. Unfinished an imperfect poems 

were purpoſely. omitted; even 8 pieces 
1 11 
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mired in another language; to thoſe who 
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dere rejected, on account of their length, 


and others, that they might not break in 
upon that thread of connection, which ſub- 


| fiſts in the leſſer compoſitions, ſubjoined 
to Fingal. — That the comparative merit 
of pieces was not regarded, in the ſeleftion, | 
will readily appear to thoſe who shall read, 
- attentively”, the prefent collection. — It is 


animated with the ſame ſpitit of poetry 


- and the ſame ſtrength of ſentiment is ſuſtain« 


The opening of the poem of Temora 


made its appearance in the firſt collection of 


Oſſtan's works. The ſecond book, and ſeveral 
other epiſodes, have only fallen into m 
hands lately. The ſtory of the poem, wi 


which I'had been long acquainted , enabled 

me to reduce the broken members of the 

piece into the order in which they now ap- 
ar. For the eaſe of the reader, I have 


divided it myſelf into books, as I had done 


before with the poem of Fingal, As to the 


merit of the poem I shall not anticipate the 


judgment of the public. My impartiality might 
be Rpected in my accounts of a work, W 
in ſome meaſure, is become my own. If the 


poem of Fingal met with the applauſe of 


perſons of genuine taſte, I should alſo hope, 


chat Temora will not diſpleaſe them. 
But what renders Temora infinitely more 


8 
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valuable than Fingal, is the light it throws 
on the hiſtory of the times. The firſt popu- 
lation of Ireland, its firſt kings, and . | 
circumſtances, which regard its connection 


f old with the ſouth and north of Britain, 


are preſented to us, in ſeveral epiſodes. The 


ſubject and cataſtrophe of the poem are 


founded upon facts, which regarded the firſt 
opling of that country, and the conteſts 
— the two British nations, which 
originally inhabited it. In a preceding part 
of this diſſertation, I bave shewn how ſu 
rior the probability of Ofſlian's traditions is 
to the undigeſted fictions of the Iris bards, 


and the more recent and regular legends of 


both Irish and Scottish hiſtorians. I mean not 
to give offence to the abettors of the high 
antiquities of the two nations, though I have 


all expreſſed my doubrs, concerning 
the veracity and abilities of thoſe who deliver 


down their antient hiſtory, For my own part, 
I prefer the national 3 ming from 47" 
certain facts, to the legendary and uncertain 
annals of ages of remote and obſcure antiquity. 
No kingdom now eſtablished in Europe, 
can pretend to equal antiquiry with that of 
the Scots, even according to my ſyſtem, fa 
that it is altogether needleſs to fix their origin 
2 fictitious millennium before. 1 

Since the publication of the poems contain · 
ed in the firſt volume, many * | 
iy 
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been made, and doubts ariſen, concerning 
their authenticity. I shall, probably, hear 


more of the ſame kind after the preſent 


poems shall make their appearance. Whether 
theſe ſuſpicions are ſuggeſted by prejudice, 
or are only the effects of ignorance of facts, 
shall not pretend to determine, — To me 
they give no concern, as I have it always in 
my power to remove them. An incredulity 
of this kind is natural to perſons, who confine 


all merit to their own age and country. Theſe 


are generally the weakeſt, as well as the moſt 
ignorant ta: the people. Indolently confined 
to a place, their ideas are narrow and cir- 
cumſcribed. It is ridiculous enough to fee 
ſuch people as theſe are, branding their 
anceſtors, with the deſpicable appellation of 
barbarians. Sober reaſon can eaſily diſcern, 
where the title ought to be fixed with more 


propriety. n er THE 
ES an F& Fa $* 1 | 1 3 + So It bs HP | 
As prejudice is always the effect of igno- 

rance, the knowing, the men of true taſte, 


— and diſmiſs it. If the poetry is good, 


the characters natural and ſtriking, to 

them it is a matter of indifference, Whether 
the heroes were born in the little village of 
Angles in Juteland, or natives of the barren 
heaths of Caledonia. That honour which 

nations derive from anceſtors, worthy , or 
xenowned,-is merely ideal. It may buoyup the 
minds of individuals, but it contributes very 


| 
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little to their importance in the eyes of others. 
— But of all thoſe / prejudices which ate in- 
cident to narrow minds, that which meaſures 
the merit of performances by the vulgar 
opinion, concerning the country which | 
produced them, is certainly the moſt ridi - 
culous. Ridiculous, however, as it is, few. 
have the courage to reject it; and, I am 
thoroughly convinced, that a few quaint lines 
of a Roman or Greek epigrammatiſt, if dug 
out of the ruins of Herculaneum, would meet 
with more cordial and univerſal applauſe, 
than all the moſt beautiful and s rhapſo- 
dies of all the Celtic bards and Scandinavian 
Scalders that ever exiſted. | 


© While ſome: doube the anthendcity: ofthe 


compoſitions of Oſſian, others ſtrenuouſly 


endeavour to appropriate them to the Irish 
nation. Though the whole tenor of the poems 
ſufficiently contradiQ ſo abſurd an opinion, 
it may not be improper, for the ſatisfaction 
of ſome, to examine the narrow foundation, 


en which this. extraordinary claim is built. 1 


Of all che nations deſcended from the 
antient Celta, the Scots and lrish are the 
moſt ſimilar in language, cuſtoms, and man 
ners. This argues a more intimate connection 
between them, than a remote deſcent from 
me great Celtic ſtock. It is evident, im short 
that, at ſome one period or _— they,. 

v 5 
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Formed one ſociety, were ſubject to the ſame 


government, and were, in all reſpects, one 


and the ſame people. How they became 


divided, which the colony, or which the 


Mother nation, does not fall now 30 be 
diſcuſſed. The firſt circumſtance that induced 


me to diſregard the gr. e hn opi- 


nion of the Hibernian extraction of the Scot- 
tish nation, was my obſervations on their 


-antient language. That diale& of the Celtic 


tongue, ſpoken in the north of Scotland, is 
much more pure, more agreeable to its 


mother language, and more abounding with 


primitives, than that now ſpoken, or even 
that which has been writ for ſome centuries 
back , amongſt the moſt unmixed part of the 
Irish nation. A Scotchman, tolerably conver- 
fant in his own language, underſtands an 
Irish compoſition , from that derivative ana- 
logy which it has to the Galic of North- 


Britain. An Irishman, on the other hand, 


without the aid of ſtudy, can never under- 
tand a compoſition in the Galic tongue. 
This affords a proof, that the Scorch Galic 
Is the moſt original, and, conſequently, 


the language of a more antient and unmixed 
1 


people. The Irish, however backward they 
may be to allow any thing to the prejudice 
of their antiquity, ſeem inadvertently to 


acknowledge it, by the very appellation th 
| gre to the dialect they . call 


They 
own language Cazlic Eirinach, i. e. 
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- Caledonian Iris, when; on the contrary, 


they. call the dialect of North-Britain 4 Caztic 


or the Caledonian tongue, emphatically, A 


circumſtance of this nature | tends more to 


decide which is the moſt antient nation, than 
the united teſtimonies of a whole legion of 


ignorant bards and ſenachies, who, perhaps, 
never dreamed of bringing the Scots from 
Spain to Ireland, till ſome one of them, 
more learned than the reſt, diſcovered, that 
the Romans called the firſt. Iberia, and the 
later Hibernia. On ſuch a ſlight foundation 


were probably built thoſe. romantic fictions , 


concerning the Mileſians of Ireland. 


0 From internal proofs it ſufficiently | ap- 


pears, that the poems published under the 


name of Oſſian, are not of Irish compoſi- 
tion. The favourite chimæra, that Ireland 


is the mother · country of the Scots, is to- 
tally; ſubyerted and ruined. The fictions con- 
cerning the antiquities of that country, which 
were forming for ages, and growing as they 
came down , on the hands of ſucceſhve ſe- 


nachies and fileas, are found, at laſt, to 


be the ſpurious brood of modern and igno- 
rant ages. To thoſe who know how tena- 


cious the Irish ate, of their pretended [be-/ 


rian deſcent, this alone is proof ſufficiem, 


that poems, ſo ſubverſiye of their ſyſtem, 
could never be produced by an Hiberniaa 

bard.— But when we look "oy language * | 
vj | | 
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it is ſo different from the Irish dialect, that 

it would be as ridiculous to think, that Mil- 

tons Paradiſe Loſt could be wrote by 2 
Scottish peaſant, as to ſuppoſe , that the 


ibed to Oſſian were writ in Ire- 
The pretenſions of Ireland to Oſſian pro- 
ceed from another quarter. There are hand- 


ed down, in that country, traditional poems, | 


concerning the Fiona, or the heroes of Fion 
Mac Comnal. This Fion , ſay the Irish an- 
naliſts, was general of the militia of Ireland, 
in the reign of Cormac, in the third cen- 
tury. Where Keating and O Flaherty learn- 
ed, that Ireland had an embodied militia ſo 
early , is not eaſy for me to determine. Their 
information certainly did not come from the 
Irish poems, concerning Fion. I have juſt 
now, in my hands, all that remain, of thoſe 
compoſitions; but, unluckily for the anti- 
quities of lreland, they appear to be the 
work of a very modern period. Every ſtanza, 
nay almoſt every line, affords rn Jy" 
that they cannot be three centuries old. Their 
alluſions to the manners and cuſtoms of the 
fifteenth century, are ſo many, that it is 
mattet of wonder to me, how any one could 
dream of thein antiquity. They are entirely 
writ in that romantic taſte, ' which prevail - 
ed two ages ago. Giants, enchanted caſtles, 
dwarſs, palfreys, wiches and magicians form 
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the whole circle of the poet's-invention. The 
celebrated Fion could ſcarcely move from 
one hillock to another, without encounter- 
ing a giant, or being entangled in the circles 
of a magician. Witches, on broomſticks , 
were Nene hovering round him, like 


crows ; and he had freed enchanted virgins 
in every valley in Ireland. In short, Fion, 
great as he was, paſled a diſagreeable life. 
 — Not only had he to engage all the miſ- 
chiefs in his own country: 0 
invaded him, aſſiſted by magicians and 


reign armies 


witches, and headed by ings , as tall as 


the main-maſt for a firſt rate, It muſt be 


owned , however, that Fion was not in- 


| ferior to them in height. 


A chos air Cromleack ,druim-ard, © 
Chos eile air Crom-meal dubh, 
Thoga Fion le lamh mhoir © 

An d'uiſge o Lubhair na frutli. 
Wich one foot on Cromleach his brow, 
The other on Crommal the dark, + 


Fion took up with his large hand 
The water from Lubar of the ſtreams. 


Cromileach and Crommal were two moun- 
tains inthe neighbourhood of one another, in 
Ulſer' , and the river Lubar ran through 


the intermediate valley. The property of 


ſuch a monſter as this Fion, I should never 
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have diſputed with any nation. Bur the bar® 


himſelf, in the poem, from which the above 
quotation is taken, cedes him to Scotland. 
| Fine Aim, ſſol nan laoich. 

Hon from Ano, race of heroes 4 


Were it allowable to contradict the authority 
of a bard, at this diſtance of time, I should 
have given as my opinion, that this enor- 
mous Fion was of the race of the Hiber- 
nian giants, of Ruanus, or ſome otber ce- 
lebrated name, rather than a native of Ca- 
ledonia, whoſe inhabitants, now at leaſt, 

are not remarkable for their ſtature. 


If Fion was fo remarkable for his ſtature, 
his heroes had alſo other extraordinary pro- 
perties. In weight all the ſons of ſtrangers 

ielded to the celebrated Ton-iofal; and for 
dneſs of skull, and, perhaps, for thick · 
neſs too ꝙ the valiant Oſcar ſtood unrivalled 
and alone. Offian himſelf had many ſingu- 
lar and leſs delicate qualifications , than play- 
ing on the harp; and the brave Cuchullin 
was of fo diminutive a ſize, as to be taken 
for à child of two years of _ „ by the 
7 ntic Swaran. To illuſtrate this ſubject, 
Shall here lay before the reader, the hiſtory, 
of ſome of the Irish poems, concerning Fion 
Mac Comnal. A tranſlation of theſe pieces, 
N well executed, might afford ſatisfaction 


— 
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do the public. But this ought to be the work 
ol a native of Ireland, To draw forth, from 
obſcurity, the poems of my on country 
has afforded ample employment to me; be- 
ſides, I am too diffident of my own abi - 
lities, to undertake ſuch a work. A gentle- 
man in Dublin accuſed me to the public, 
of committing blunders and abſurdities, in 
tranſlating the language of my on coun- 
try, and that before any tranſlation of mine 
appeared (1). How the gentleman came to 


(1) In Faulkner's Dublin Journal, of the iſt Decem- 
ber, 1761 , appeared the following Advertiſement: 


Speedily will be published, by a gentleman of 
this kingdom, who hath been, for ſome time 
— , employed in tranſlating and writing Hiſtorical 

ores to | 


FINGAL, A Porn, 


originally wrote in the Itich or Erſe language. In the 
preface to which, the tranſlator, who is a perfect maſter 
of the Irich tongue, will give an account of the 
manners and cuſtoms of the antient Irish er Scotch; 
and, therefore , moſt humbly intreats the public, 
to wait for his edition, which will appear in a short 
time, as he will ſer forth all the bluaders and abſur- 
dities in the edition now printing in London, and 
shew the ignorance of the English tranſlator , in his 
knowledge of Irish grammar, not underſtanding any 
part of chat accidence. e - 
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ſee wy blunders before I committed them, 
is not eaſy to determine; if it did not con- 
clude, that, as a Scotchman, and, of courſe 
deſcended of the Mileſian race, I might 
have committed ſome of thoſe overſights, 
which, perhaps very unjuſtly, are ſaid to 
be peculiar to them. 


From the whole tenor of the Irish poems, 
concerning the Fiona, it appears , that Fion 
Mac Comnal flourished in the reign of Cor- 
mac, which is placed, by the univerſal con- 
ſent of the ſenachies, in the third century. 
They even fix the death of Fingal in 15 8 
year 286, yet his fon Oſſian is made co- 
temporary with St. Patrick , who preached 
the goſpel in Ireland, about the middle of 
the fifth age. Oſſian, though, at that time, 
he muſt have been two hundred and fift: 
years of age, had a daughter young oor nb 
to become wife ta the faint. On account 
of this family connection, Patrick of the 
Pſalms , for ſo the apoſtle of Ireland is 
emphatically called in the poems, took great 
delight in the company of Oſſian, and in 
hearing the great actions of his family. The 
faint ſometimes threw off the auſterity of 
his profeſſion, drunk freely, and had his 
foul properly warmed wittr wine, in order 
to hear, with becoming enthuſiaſm , the 

ms of his father-in-law, One of the poems 
Loki with this piece of uſeful information. 
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Lo don rabh PApRie na mhiir , 
Gun Sailm air uidh, ach a gol , 
SGhluais é thigh Offen mhic Fkion , 

O ſau leis bu bhinn a ghloir. 


The 1 had this poem is Teantach mor na 

Fiona. Id appears to have been founded on 
the ſame ſtory with the battle of Lora, one 
of the poems of the genuine Oſſian. The 
circumſtances and cataſtrophe in both are 
much the ſame ; but the Irish Offian diſ- 
covers the age in- which he lived, by an 
unlucky anachroniſm. After deſcribing the 
total route of Erragon, he very gravely con- 
cludes with this remarkable anecdote, that 
none of the foe eſcaped , but a few , who 
were allowed to go on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. This circumſtance fixes the date 
of the compoſition of the piece ſome cen- 
turies after the famous croiſade : for, it is 
evident, that the poet thought the time of 
the croifade ſo antient, that he confonnds it 
with the age of Fingal. — Erragon, in the 
courſe of this poem, is often called, © 


Riogh Locklin an do shloigh , 
King of Denmark of two nations, 


which alludes to the union of the kingdoms 
of Norway and Denmark, a circumſtance - 
which brings down the date of the piece 
to an æra not far remote. Modern, how= 


ver, as this pretended Oſſian was, it is 
certain, he lived before the Irish had dream 
ed of appropriating Fion, or Fingal, to 
themſelves. He concludes the poem, with 
this reflection: 85 | 


Na fagha ſe comhthr6m nan nꝰarm, 
Erragon Mac Annir nan lann glas 
San n' Ax ni n' abairtair Triath 
Agus ghlaoite an n” Fhiona as 


Had Erragon , fon of Annir of gleaming 
ſwords , avoided the equal conteſt of arms, 
( ſingle combat) no chief should have after- 
kin; been numbered in Arzxon, and the 
heroes of Fion should no more be nam- 


ed. » 


The next poem that falls under our ob- 
ſervation is Cath-cabhra , or, The death of 
Oſcar. This piece is founded on the ſame 
ſtory which we have in the firſt book of 
» Temora. So little thought the author of Cath - 
cabhra of making Oſcar his countryman , 
that, in the courſe of two hundred lines, 
of which the poem conſiſts , he puts the 
following expreſſion thrice in the mouth of 
the hero: : Oy 


Anm an ſa d*roina K | 


Ane where I was born and bred, . 
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The poem contains almoſt all the incidenrs 
in the firſt book of Temora. In one cir- 
cumſtance the bard differs materially from 
Oſſian. Oſcar, after he was mortally wound- 
ed by Cairbar , was carried by his people 
to a neighbouring bill , which — 
a proſpect of the ſea. A fleet appeared at a 


diſtance, and the hero exclaims with joy, 


Loingeas mo shean-athair ar” 5n * 
*S iad a tiachd le cabhair chugain , 
O Axim na n' ioma ſtuagh. 


u It is the fleet of m ndfather , comin 
with aid to our field + 3 W. 
waves | »—The teſtimony of this bard is ſut- 
ficient to confute the idle fictions of Keating 
and O'Flaherty ; for, though he is far from 
being ancient, it is Tr , he flourish- 
ed a full century before theſe hiſtorians.— 
He appears, however, to have been a much 
better chriſtian than chronologer; for Fion, 
though he bis placed two centuries before 
St. Parick very devoutly recommends the 
ſoul of his grandſon to his Redeemer. 


* 


Duan a Gharibh Mac- Starn is another. 


Irish poem in high repute, The eee of 
its images, and its propriety of ſentiment, 


might have induced me to give a tranſlation 


of it, had not I ſome expectations of eeing 
it in the collection of ihe Irish.. Oſhan's 
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poems, promiſed more than a year fince 
to the public. The author deſcends ſome- 
times from the region of the ſublime to low 
and indecent deſcription ; the laſt of which, 
the Iris tranſlator , no doubt, will chooſe 
to leave in the obſcurity of the original. — 
In this piece Cuchullia is uſed with very 
little ceremony, for he is oft called the dog 
of Tara, in the county of Meath. This ſe- 
vere title of the redoutable Cuchullin ,, the 
moſt renowned of Irish champions, proceed- 
ed from the poet's ignorance of etymology. 
Cu, voice, or commander, fignities alſo a 
dog. The poet choſe the laſt , as the moſt 
noble appellation for his hero. | 


The ſubject of the poem is the ſame with 
that of the epicpoemof Fingal. Garibh Mac- 
Starn is the ſame with Oſſian's Swaran , the 
ſon of Starno. His ſingle combats with, and 
his victory over all heroes of Ireland, excepting 
the celebrated dog of Tara, i. e. Cuchullin , 
afford matter fortwo hundred lines of tolerable 
3 Garibh's progreſs in ſearch of Cuchul- 
in, and his intrigue with the gigantic Emir- 
bragal, that heros wife, enables the poet to 
extend his piece to four hundred lines. This 
author, it is true, makes Cuchullin a native 
of Ireland; the gigantic Emir-bragal he calls 
the guiding flarof the women of Ireland. The 
property of this enormous lady I shall not 
diſpute with him, or any other. But, as he 


A DISSERTATION, wuly 
ſpeaks with great tenderneſs of the daughters 


of the conyent , and throws out ſome hints 


againſt the English nation, it is probable 
he lived in too modern a period to be in- 
timately acquainted with the genealogy of 
Cuchullin. 4 


Another Irish Oſfian „for there were mas 


ny, as appears from their difference in lan- 


guage and ſentiment , ſpeaks very dogmati- 


cally of Fion Mac Comnal , as an Irishman. 
Little can be ſaid for the judgment of this 

et, and leſs for his delicacy of ſentiment. 
The hiſtory of one of his epiſodes may, at 


once, ſtand as a ſpecimen of his want of 


both. Ireland, in the days of Fion, bappen- 
ed to be threatened with invaſion , by three 
great potentates, the kings of Lochlin, 


Sweden, and France. It is needleſs to inſiſt 


upon the impropriety of a French invaſion 
of Ireland; it is ſufficient for me to be faithful 
to the language of my author. Fion, upon 
receiving intelligence of the intended inva- 
ſion, ſent Ca- olt, Oſſian, and Oſcar, to 
watch the bay, in which, it was apprehend- 
ed, the enemy was to land. Oſcar was the 
worſt choice of a ſcout that could be made: 
for, brave as he was, he had the bad pro- 
perty of falling very often aſleep on his poſt, 
nor was it poſſible to awake him, without 
cutting off one of his fingers, or dashing a 
large ſtone againſt his head. When the ene- 


r 
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my appeared, Oſcar, very unfortunately ; 
— aſleep. Oſſian and rl conſulted 3 
the method of wakening him, and they, 
at laſt, fixed on the ſtone, as the leſs dan - 
gerous expedient. | | 


Gun thog Caoilte a chlach , nach gan, 
Agus a n' aighai” chican gun bhuail z 
Tri mil an tulloch gun chri* , &c. 


Colt took up a heavy ſtone, and ſtruck. 
it againſt the hero's head. The hill shook 
for three miles, as the ſtone rebounded and 
rolled away. » Oſcar roſe in wrath , and his 
father gravely deſired him to ſpend his rage 


on his enemies, which he did to ſo good 


purpoſe, that he ſingly routed a whole win 
of their army. The confederate kings ah 
vanced, notwithſtanding , till they came to 


a narrow paſs , poſſeſſed; by the celebrated 


Ton- ioſal. This name is very ſignificant of 
the fingular property of the hero who bore 
it. Ton- ioſal, though brave, was ſo heavy 
and unwieldy , that , when be fat down, 
it took the whole force of an hundred men 
to ſet him upright on his feet again. Luck- 
ily for the preſervation of Ireland, the hers 
bappened to be ſtanding when the enemy 


appeared, and he gave fo good an account 


of them, that Fion, upon his arrival, found 
little to do, but to divide the ſpoil among 


A DissERTATIOR. 1 
All theſe extraordinary heroes, Fion, Oſ-. 
ſian, Oſcar and Ca- olt, ſays the poet, 


Siol Exin na gorm lan, 
| The ſons of Ex of blue ſteel, 


Neither shall I much diſpute the matter 
with him: He has my conſent alſo to appro- 
7 555 to Ireland the celebrated Ton- ioſal. 
shall only ſay, that they are different perſons 
from thoſe of the ſame name, in the Scotch 
poems; and that, though the ſtupendous 
valour of the firſt is ſo remarkable, they - 
have not been equally lucky with the latter , 
in their poet. It is ſomewhat 5 
that Fion, who lived ſome ages before St. 
Patrick, ſwears like a very good chriſtian ; 


Aſt xn. bh do ee re baſes 1 1 hens | 3 
By God, who shaped every.caſe. | 


I: is worthy of being remarked, chat, in -* 
the line quoted, Oſſian, who lived in St. 
Patrick's: days, ſeems to have underſtood EZ 
ſomething of the English, a language not 1 
then ſubſiſting. A perſon , more ſanguine | 
for the honour of his country than I am, 
might argue, from this circumſtance, that this | 
etendedly Irish Oſſian was a native of Scot- 4 
d; for my countrymen are univerſally 4 


! 
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allowed to have an excluſive right to the 


ſecond-ſigt. an i 

From the inſtances 8 , the reader may 
form a compleat idea of the Irish compoſitions 
concerning the Fiona. The greateſt part of 


them make the heroes of Fion, 


Siol Am a n'nioma caoile. 
The race of Alox of many firths. 


The reſt make them natives of Ireland. But, 
the truth is, that their. authority is of little 
conſequence on either ſide. From the inſtan- 
ces I have given, they appear to have- been 
the work of a very modern period. The 
pious ejaculations they contain , their allu- 
ions to the manners of the times, fix them 
to the fifteenth century. Had even the authors 
of theſe pieces avoided all alluſions to their 
own times, it is impoſſible that the poems 
could paſs for antient, in the eyes of an 

perſon tolerably converſant with the fel 
tongue. The idiom is ſo corrupted and ſo 


many words borrowed from the English, 


that that language muſt have made conſide- 
rable progreſs in Ireland before the poems 
were writ. | | 


It remains now to shew, how the Irish 
bards begun to appropriate Oſſian and his 
heroes to their own country, After the 
English conqueſt, many of the natives of 
| | Lreland, 
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Iteland, averſe to a foreign yoke, either 


actually were in a ſtate of hoſtility with 
the conquerors , or at leaſt, paid little 
regard to their government. The Scots, 
in thoſe ages, were often in open war; 
and never in cordial friendship with the 
English. The ſimilarity of manners and lan- 
guage, the traditions concerning their com- 
mon origin, and above all, their having to 
do with the ſame enemy, created a free and 
friendly intercourſe between the Scottish and 
Irish nations. As the cuſtom of retaining 
bards and ſenachies was common to both; 
ſo each, no doubt, had formed a ſyſtem of 
hiſtory, it matters not how much ſoever 
fabulous, concerning their reſpective origin. 
It was the natural policy of the times, to 
reconcile the traditions of both nations to- 

ether, and, if poſſible, to deduce them 
— the ſame original ſtock. 


The Saxon manners and language had, 
at that time, made great progreſs in the 
ſouth of Scotland. The antient language, 
and the traditional hiſtory of the nation, 
became confined entirely to the inhabitants of 
the Highlands, then fallen, from ſeveral 
concurring circumſtances into the laſt degree 
of ignorance and barbariſm. The Irish,, Who, 
for ſome ages before the conqueſt ,” bad 

ſſeſſed a competent share of that kind of 
earning, which then preyailed in Europe 
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found it no difficult matter to impoſe their _ 
own fiftions on the ignorant Highland 
enachies', by flattering the vanity of the 
Highlanders, with their long liſt of Here- 
nian kings and heroes, they, without 
contradiction, aſſumed to themſelves the 
character of being the mother- nation of the 
Scots of Britain. At this time, certainly, was 
eſtablished that Hibernian ſyſtem of the ori- 
ginal of the Scots, which afterwards, for 
want of any other, was univerſally received. 
The Scots of the low- country, who, by 
— the language of their anceſtors, loſt, 
together with it, their national traditions, 
received, implicitly , the hiſtory of their 
country , from Irich refugees, or from 
Highland ſenachies, perſuaded over into | 
the Hibernian ſyſtem. | 


Theſe circumſtances are far from being 
| ideal. We have e, many particular 
1 traditions , which bear teſtimony to a fact, 
| of itſelf abundantly' probable, What makes 
* the matter inconteſtible is, that the antient _ 

: traditional accounts of the genuine origin 
of the Scots, have been handed down without 
Interruption. Though a few ignorant ſena< | 
chies might be perſuaded out of their own | 
opinion, by the ſmoothneſs of an Irish tale, | 
it was impoſſible to eradicate , from among 
the bulk of the 5 their own national 
traditions. Theſe traditions afterwards ſo 
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much prevailed, that the Highlanders conti- 


nue totally unacquainted ich the pretend- 


ed Hibernian extract of the Scots ' nation.” 
Ignorant chronicle Writers, ſtrangets to the 
antient language of their country, preſerved 
only from falling to the ground, fo imprqs 
bable a ſtory. „ 

It was, during the period l have mentioned, 
that the Irish became acquainted with, and 
carried into their country, the compoſitions* 
of Oſſian. The ſcene of many of the pieces 
being in Ireland, ſuggeſted firſt to them a 
hint, of mak ing both heroes and poet natives 
of that Iſland. In order to do' this effectually, 
they found it neceſſary, to reject the genuine 
poems, as every line Was pregnant wich 
proofs of their Scottish original; and to drefy 
up a fable, on the ſame ſubject, in their own 
language. So ill qualified, however, were 
their bards to effectuate this change, thar 
amidſt all their deſires to make the Fiona 
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The only poem that runs up the family of 
Fion to Nuades Niveus, king of Ireland , is 
exidently not above a hundred and fifty years. 
old; for if I miſtake not, it mentions the 

| of Tyrone, ſo famous in Elizabeth's 


This ſubject, perhaps, is purſued further 
chan ãt deſexyes ; but a diſcuſſion of the preten- 
ſions of Ireland ro Oſſian, was become in ſome. - 
meaſure neceſſary. It the Irish poems, concern- 
ing the Fiona, should appear ridiculous, it is 
hut juſtice to obſerve, that they are ſcarcely 
more ſo than the poems of other nations, at 
that period. On other ſubjects, the bards of 
Leland have diſplayed a genius worthy of 
any age or nation. It was, alone, in matters 
of antiquity ,' that they were monſtrous in 
their fables. Their \love-fonnets, and their 
elegies on the death of perſons worthy or 
renowned, abound with ſuch beautiful ſim- 
plicity of ſentiment, and wild harmony of 
numbers, that they become more than an 
attonement for their errors, in every other 
ſpecies of i But the beauty of | theſe 
pieces, depen much on a certain curioſa 
felicitas of expreſſion in the original, that 
they muſt appear much to diſadvantage in 
another language. 
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ARGUMENT to Boox I. » 


Cairbar, the ſon of Borbar-duthul , lord of 
Aki in Connaught, the moſt potent chief 
of the race of the Firbolg , having mur 
dered, at Temora the royal palace, Cor- 
mac the ſon of Artho, the young king of 
Treland, uſurped the throne. Cormac was 
lineally deſcended from Conar the ſon. of 
Trenmor, the great-grand-father of Fingal, 
king of thoſe Caledoni ans who inhabited 
the weſtern coaſt of Scotland. Fingal«re- 
ſented the behaviour of Cairbar, and reſol- 
ved to paſs over into Ireland, with: an 
army, to re-eſtablish the royal family. on 
the Irish throne. Early intelligence of his 
deſigns coming to Cairbar , he aſſembled 

ſome of his tribes in Ulſter , and, at the 
ſame time, ordered his brother Cathmor to 
follow him ſpeedily with an army, from 
Temora. Such was the ſituation of affairs © 
when the Caledonian fleet appeared on tie 


coaſt of Uiſter. ., © 


The poem opens in the morning. Cairbay is 
repreſented as retired from the reſt of the 
army , when one of his ſcouts brought him 
news of the landing of Fingal, He aſſembles 
a council of his chiefs. Foldath the chief 
of Moma haughiily deſpiſes the enemy; 
and is reprimanded warmly by Malthos. 
Cairbar , after hearing their debate, orders 
4 feaſt to be prepared, to wy , by his 
| i 
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bard Olla, he invites Oſcar the ſon of + 
©, Offian ; reſolving to pick a quarrel with 


that hero, and ſo have ſome pretext for 


- filling him. O ſcar came to the feaſt ; the 
quarrel happened ; the followers of both 
+ fought, and C dared Oſcar fell by 


mutual wounds. The noiſe of the battle 


reached Fingal s army. The king came on, 


to the relief of Oſcar, and the Irish fell 


0 back tothe army of Cathimor, who was 


advanced. to the banks of the river Lubar, 


on the heath of Motlena. Fingal , after 
mourning over his grandſon, ordered Ullin 


che chief of his bards to carry his body 
to Morven , to be there interred. Night 
coming on, Althan, the ſon of . 
relates to the king the particulars of tlie 
murder f Cormac. Fillan , the ſon of 
Fingal, 1s ſent to obſerve the motions of 
Cathmor by night ,'which concludes the 
action of the firſt day. The ſcene of this 
book is a plain, near the hill of Mora, 
which roſe on the borders of fre heath 


ef Moilena, in Utter, 
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EPIC POEM (r). 


BOOK FIRST. 


| Tur blue waves of Ullin roll in light. 
The green hills are covered with day. Trees 
sbake their dusky heads in the breeze. Grey 


(i) The firſt book of Temota made its appearance 
in the collection of lefler pieces, which were 
ſubjoined to the epic poem of Fingal. When that 
collection was printed, little more than the opening 
of the preſent poem came, in a regular connection, 
to my hands. The ſecond book, in particular, was 
very imperfect and confuſed, By means of my 
Friends, I collected fince all the broken fragments 
of Temora , that I formerly wanted; and the ſtory 
of the poem, which was accurately preſerved by 
many, enabled me to reduce it into that order in 
which it now appears. The title of Epic was impoſed 
on the poem by myſelf. The technical terms of 
criticiſm were totally unknown to Oſſian. Born in 
a diſtant age, and in a country remote from the 
ſears of learning , his knowledge did nor extend 
to Greek and Roman literature. If therefore, in 
the form of his poems, and in ſeveral paſſages of 
his dition , he reſembles Homer, the ſimilarity 
muſt proceed from nature, the original from which 


Cy 
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torrents pour their noiſy -flreams; — Two 
green hills, with aged oaks, ſurround- a 
narrow plain. The blue courſe of a ſtream is 


both drew their ideas. It is from this conſideration 
that 1 have avoided , in this volume, to give 
parallel paſſages. from other authors, as I had done, 
in ſome of my notes, on the former colle&tion of 
Offian's poems. It was far from my intention to 
raiſe my author into a competition with the cele- 
brated names of antiquity. The extenſive field of 
renown affords ample room to all the poetical merit 
which has yet appeared in the world , without over- 
turning the character of one poet, to raiſe that of 
another on its ruins. Had Oſſian even ſupetiot 
merit to Homer and Virgil, a certain partiality, 
ariſing from the fame deſervedly beſtowed upon 
them by the ſanction of ſo many ages, would make 
us overlook it, and give them the preference. Tho? 
theit high merit does nor ſtand in need of adven- 
titious aid, yet it muſt be acknowledged, that it 
is an advantage to their fame, that the poſterity 
of the Greeks and Romans, either do not at all 
exiſt, or ate not now objects of contempt or envy 
to the preſent age. 1 . 
* , * ö 4 
Tho' this poem of Oſſian has not perhaps all the 
minuti e, which Ariſtotle, from Homer, lays down _ 
as neceſſary to the conduct of an epic poem, yet, 
it is preſumed, it has all the grand eſſentials of the 
epopœa. Unity of time, place, and action is 
preſerved throughout. The poem opens in the midſt 
of things; what is neceſſary of preceding tranſactions 
to be known , is introduced by epiſodes afterwards; 
not formally brought in, but ſeemingly riſing im- 
mediately from the ſituation of affairs. The cir- 
cumſtances are gtand, and the diction animated; 
neither deſcending into a cold meanneſs, nos 
ſwelling into ridiculous bombaſt. WT 
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there; on its banks ſtood Cairbar (t) of 
Atha.—His ſpear ſupports the king : the red 
eyes of his fear are ſad. Cormac riſes in his 
(oul, with all his ghaſtly wounds. The grey 
form of the youth appears in darkneſs; blood 
pours from his airy ſides. —Cairbar thrice 
threw his ſpear on earth; and thrice he 
ſtroked his beard. His ſteps are short; he 
often ſtops : and toſſes his finewy arms. He 
is like a cloud in the deſart, that varies its 
form to every blaſt : the valleys are fad. 
around, and fear, by turns, the shower. 


The king, at length, reſumed his ſ6ul-; 
and took his pointed ſpear. He turned his 


The reader will find ſome alterations in the dition 
of this book. Theſe ate drawn from more corted 
copics of the original which came to my hands; 
ſince the former publication. As the moſt part of 
the poem is delivered down by tradition, the text 
is ſometimes various and interpolated. After com- 
paring the different readings, I always made choice 
of that which. agreed belt with the ſpirit of 

context. | 


(1) Cairbar , the ſon of Bothar+ duthul, was 
deſcended lineally from Larthon the chief of the 
Firbolg , the firſt colony who ſettled in the ſouth 
of Ireland. The . Catl were in poſſeſſion of 'the 
northern coaſt of that kingdom, and rhe firſt 
monarchs of Ireland were of their race. Hence 
aroſe thoſe difterences between the two nations , 
which terminated, at laſt , in the murder of 
Cormac, and the uſurpation of Cairbar, lord of 
Acha , who is mentioned in this place.. 


C vj 
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eyes to Moi-lena. The ſcouts of blue ocean 
came. They came with ſteps of fear, and 
often looked behind. Cairbar knew that the 
mighty were near, and called his gloomy 


The ſounding ſteps of his warriors came. 
They drew , at once, their (words. There 
Morlath (1) ſtood with darkened face. 
Hidalla's long hair ſighs in wind. Red-haired 
Cormar — on his ſpear, and rolls his 
ſide-long-looking eyes. Wild is the look of 
Malthos from beneath two shaggy brows. 
—Foldath ſtands like an oozy rock, that 
covers its dark fides with foam. His ſpear 
3s like Slimora's fir, that meets the wind of 
heaven. His shield is marked with the ſtrokes 
of battle; and his red eye deſpiſes danger. 
| Theſe and a thouſand otherchiefs ſurrounded 
car- borne Cairbar , when the ſcout of ocean 
came, Mor-annal, from ſtreamy Mo+-lena. 


" (1) M6r-lath, great in the day of battle. Eidalla' a 
mildly looking hero, Cor- mar, expert ar ſea, Malth- 
os, ſlow to ſpeak. Foldath , generous, 


Foldath , who is here ſtrongly marked, makes 
2 great figure in the ſequel of the you: His fierce , 

uncomplying character is ſuſtained throughout. He 
ſeems, from a paſlage in the ſecond book , to have 
been Cairbar's greateſt confident, and to have had 
a principal hand in the conſpiracy againſt Cormac 
king of Ireland. His tribe was one of the moſt 
conliderable of the race of the Fitbolg. 
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 —His eyes hang forward from his face, his 
lips are trembling, pale. Sen 


Do the chiefs of Erin ſtand, he faid, ſilent 
as the grove of evening? Stand they, like 
a ſilent wood, and Fingal on the coaſt? 
Fingal, the terrible in battle, the king of 
ſtreamy Morven. Haſt thouſeenthe warrior? 
ſaid Cairbar with a ſigh. Are his heroes many 
on the coaſt? Lifts he the ſpear of battle? Or 
comes the king in peace? 


In peace he comes not, Cairbar. I have 
ſeen his forward ſpear (1). It is a meteor 
of death : the blood of thouſands is on its 
ſteel —He came firſt to the shore, ſtrong 
in the grey hair of age. Full roſe his ſinewy 
limbs, as he ſtrode in his might. That ſword 


is by his fide, which gives no ſecond (2) 


(i) Mor-annal here alludes to the particular ap- 
5 of Fingal's ſpear. — If a man, upon 
is firſt landing in a ſtrange country, kept the 
point of his ſpear forward , it denoted in thoſe 
days that he came in a hoſtile manner, and ac- 
cordingly he was treated as an enemy; if he kept 
the point behind him, it was a token of friendship, 
and he was immediately invited to the feaſt , ac- 
cording to the hoſpitality of the times. 


(2) This was the famous ſword of Fingal, made 
by Luno , a ſmith of Lochlin , and after him 
poetically called the ſon of Luno : it is ſaid of this 
ſword , that it killed a man at every ſtroke 3 and 
that Fingal neyer uſed it but in times of the greateſt 
danger, OE DEED 


Ea" 
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wound. His shield is terrible, like the bloody 
moon aſcending thro a ſtorm.— Then came 
Oſſian king of ſongs; and Morni's fon, the 
firſt of men. Connal leaps forward on his 
ſpear: Dermid ſpreads his dark-brown locks, 
—Fillan bends his bow, the young hunter 
of ſtreamy Moruth ( 1).—But who is that 
before them, like the dreadful courſe of a 
ſtream! It is the ſon of Oſſian, bright between 
his locks. His long hair falls on his back. — 
His dark brows are half incloſed in ſteel. His 
ſword hangs looſe on his fide. His ſpear 
glitters as he moves. I fled from his terrible 
eyes, king of high Temora! | Een 


Then fly, thou feeble man, ſaid Foldath 
in gloomy wrath : fly to the prey ſtreams of 
thy land, ſon of the little ſoul ! Have not 
I ſeen that Oſcar? I beheld the chief in war. 
He is of the mighty in danger: but there 
are others who lift the ſpear. Erin has many 
ſons as brave, king of Temora of Groves! 
Let Foldath meet him in the ſtrength of his 
courſe, and ſtop this mighty ſtream.— My 
ſpear is covered with the blood of the valiant; 
my shield is like the wall of Tura. 
(i) In ſome traditions Fergus the ſon of Fingal , 
and Uſnoth chief of Etha , immediately follow' 
Fillan in the liſt of rhe chiefs of Morven ; but as 
they are not afterwards mentioned at all in the 


poem, I look upon the whole ſentence to be an 
interpolation , and have therefore rejected it. 


— 
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© Shall Foldath (t) alone meet the foe? 
replied the dark-browed Malthos. Are they 
not numerous on our coaſt, like the waters 
of many ſtreams? Are not theſe the chiefs 
who vanquished Swaran , when the ſons of 
Erin fled? And shall Foldath meet their 
braveſt heroes? Foldath of the heart of pride ! 
take the ſtrength of the people; and ler 
Malthos come. My (word is red with ſlaughter, 
but who has heard my words (2) 


Sons of green Erin, ſaid Hidalla (3), 
let not Fingal hear your words, The foe 
might rejoice, and his arm be ſtrong in the 
land. —Ye are brave, O warriors, and like 
the ſtorms of the deſart; they meet the rocks 
without fear, and overturn the WoOds. But 
let us move in our ſtrength, flow as a gathered 


(1) The oppoſite characters of Foldath and Malth- 
os are ſtrongly marked in ſubſequent parts of the 
poem. They appear always in oppoſition. The feuds 
between their families, which were the ſource of 
Their hatred to one another , are mentioned in 
other poems. $750 


(:) That is, who has heard my vaunting? He 
intended the expreſſion as a rebuke to the ſelf- 


praiſe of Foldath. 


) Hidalla was the chief of Clonra , a ſmall 
diſtri& on the banks of the lake of Lego. The 
beauty of his perſon, his eloquence and genius for 
poetry are afterwards mentioned. . 
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to which he here invites him. 
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cloud, Then shall the mighty tremble; the 


ſpear shall fall from the hand of the valiant.— 


e ſee the cloud of death, they will ſay, While 
Shadows fly over their face. Fingal will 
mourn in his age, and ſee his flying fame, — 
The ſteps of his chicts will ceaſe in Morven : 


the mols of years shall grow in Selma. 


Cairbar heard their words, in ſilence, like 
the cloud of a shower : it ſtands dark on 


Cromla, till the lightning burſts its ſides: 


the valley gleams with red light ; the ſpirits 
of the ſtorm rejoice. —So ſtood the ſilent 
king of Temora; at length his words are 
heard. | 5 


Spread the feaſt on Moi-lena: let my 
hundred bards attend. Thou, red-hair'd Olla, 
take the harp of the king. Go to Ofcar 
chief of ſwords , and; bid him to our feaſt, 
To-day we feaſt and hearthe ſong ; to-morrow 


break the 2 Tell him that I have raiſed 


the tomb of Cathol ( x ); that bards have ſung 


(1) Cathol the ſon of Maronnan, or Moran , 
was murdered by Cairbar , for his attachment to 
the family of Cormac. He had attended Oſcar to 
the war of Inis-chona , where they conttacted a 
great friendship, for one another. Oſcar immediately 
after the death of Cathol, had ſent a formal 
challenge to Cairbar , which he ptudently declined , 
but conceived a ſecret hatred againſt Oſcar, and 
had beforehand contrived to kill him at the feaſt, 
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to his ghoſt, —Tell him that Cairbar has heard 


his fame at the ſtream of reſounding Carun (1). 
_ Cathmor (2) is not here, Borbar-duthul's 


generous race. He is not here with his 


thouſands , and our arms are weak. Cathmot 
is a foe to ſtrife at the feaſt : his ſoul is bright 
as that ſun. But Cairbar shall fight with Oſcar, 
chiefs of the woody Temora! His words 
for Cathol were many; the wrath of Cairbar 
burns. He shall fall on Moi-lena: my fame 
Shall riſe in blood. | e SAS 


4 () He alludes to the battle of "Oſcar againſt 
Caros, king of slips; who is ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame. with Carauſius the uſurper. | 


(2) Cathmor, great in battle, the ſon of Borbar- 
duthul, and brother of Cairbar king of Ireland, 
had, before the inſutrection of the Firbolg , paſſed 
over into Inis-huna , ſuppoſed to be a part of 
South-Biitain, to aſſiſt Conmor king of that place, 
againſt his enemies. Cathmor was ſucceſsful iu the 
war, but, in the courſe of it, Conmor was either 
killed, or died a natural death. Cairbar , upon 
intelligence of the deſigns of Fingal co dethtone 
him, had diſparched a meſſenger for Cathmor, 
who returned into Ireland a few days before the 
opening of the poem, . 

Cairbat here takes advantage of his brother's 
abſence , to perpetrate his ungenzrous deſigns againſt 
Oſcar ; for the noble ſpirit of Cathmor, had he 
been preſent, would not have permitted the laws 
of that hoſpitality, for which he was ſo renowned 
himſelf, to be violated. The brothers form a 
contraſt : we do not deteſt the mean ſoul of Cairbar 


more, than we admire the diſintereſted and generous 


mind of Cathmor, 
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Their faces brightened round with joy. 
They ſpread over Moi- lena. The. feaſt of 
Shells is prepared. The ſongs of bards ariſe. 
We heard (1) the voice of joy on the coaſt : 
we thought that mighty Cathmor came. 
Cathmor the friend of ſtrangers! the brother 
of red-haired Cairbar. Their ſouls were not 


the ſame. The light of heayen was in the 
boſom of Cathmor, His towers roſe on the 


(1) Fingal's army heard the joy that was in 
Cairbar's camp. The character given of Cathmor is 
agreeable to the times. Some, through oſtentation, 
were hoſpitable; and others fell naturally into a 
cuſtom handed down from their anceſtors, But 
what marks ſtrongly the character of Cathmor, is 
His averſion to praiſe; for he is repreſented to dwell 
in a wood to avoid the thanks of bis gueſts; which 
Is ſtill a higher degree of generoſity chan that of 
Axylus in Homer: for the poet does not ſay, but 
the good man might, at the head of his own table, 
bave heard with plcaſure the praiſe beſtowed on 
bim by the people he entertained. 1 


No nation in the world carried hoſpitality to a 
F length than the antient Scots. Ir was even 
infamous, for many ages, in a man of condition, 
to have the door of his houſe shut at all, resT, 
as the bards expreſs it, THE STRANGER SHOULD 
COME AND BEHOLD His CONTRACTED SOUL, Some 
of the chiefs were poſſeſſed of this hoſpitable dif- 
poſition to an extravagant. degtee; and the bards, 
perhaps upon a ſelſish account, never failed to 
recommend it, in their eulogiums. Cean-uia na 
da, or the point to which all the roads of the 
ſtrangers lead, was an invariable epithet given by 
them to the chiefs 3 on the contrary , they diſtin» 
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banks of Atha: ſeven paths led to his halls. 
Seven chiefs ſtood on the paths, and called 
the ſtranger to the feaſt; but Cathmor dwelt 
in the wood to avoid the voice of praiſe. 


- Olla came with his ſongs. Oſcar went to 
.Cairbar's feaſt. Three hundred watriors ſtrode 


along Moi-lena of the ſtreams. The grey dogs 


uiched the inhoſpitable by the title of the cloud 
"which the ſtrangers shun. This laſt however. was ſo 
uncommon , that in all the old poems I have ever 


-mer with , 1 found bur one man branded with this 


ignominious appellation ; and that, perhaps ; only 
founded upon à private quarrel , which ſubſiſted 


between him and the patron of the batd, who 
"wrote the poem. 1 | 


Poe have a ſtory of this hoſpitable nature a handed 


down by ttadition, concetuing one of the firſt 
Earls of Argyle. This nobleman , hearing that an 
Irishman, of great quality. intended ro make him 
a viſit, with a very numerous: retinue of his friends 
and dependauts, 'burar. the caſtle of Dunota, the 
ſear of his family, leſt it should be too ſmall ro 


entertain his gueſts, and received the Irish in tente 


on the shore. Extravagant as this behaviour mi 

ſeem in our days, it was a4mired and applauded 
in thoſe times of hoſpitality, and the Earl. acquired 
conſiderable fame by it, in the ſongs of the bards. 


The open communication with one another, 
which was the conſequence of their hoſpitality, did 
not a little tend to improve the underſtanding and 
enlarge the ideas of the antient Scots. It is to this 
cauſe, we mull attribute that ſagacity and ſenſe, 


which che common people y in the hbigblands, 
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bounded on the heath, their howling reached 
afar. Fingal faw the departing hero : the ſoul 
of the king was ſad. He dreaded Cairbar's 


gloomy thoughts , amidſt the feaſt of shells. 


My ſon raiſed high the ſpear of Cormac: 


an hundred bards met him with ſongs. Cairbar 
concealed with (miles the death that was dark 


i EO IE > 31 1 Fay 1 2 
poſſeſs , ſtill , in a degree ſupetiot even to the 
"vulgar of more polished countries. When men ate 
"crowded together in great cities, they ſee. indeed 
many people, but are acquainted with. few, They 


natutally form themſelves into ſmall ſocieties, and 
their knowledge ſcarce extends beyond the alley or 


ſtreet tbey live in: add to this that the very em- 


ployment of a mechanic tends to contract the mind. 


The ideas of a peaſant are ſtill more confined. His 
knowledge is circumſcribed within the compaſs of 


a few acres; or, at moſt, extends no furrher than 
the neareſt market town. The manner of life among 
the inhabitants of rhe highlands is very different 
from theſe. As their fields ate batten, they have 
ſcarce any domeſtic employment. Theit' time is 
ſpenr therefore in an extenſive wilderneſs , where 


they feed their cattle, and theſe, by ſtraying far 


and vide, carry their keepers after them, at times, 
to al rhe different ſettlements of the clans, There 
they ate received with hofpirality and good cheer, 
which, as they tend ro diſplay the minds of the 
hoſts, afford an opportunity to the gueſts to make 


their obſervations on the different characters of 


men; which is the true ſource of knowledge and 


acquired ſenſe. Hence ir is that a common highlander 
is acquainted with a greater number of characters, 
than any of his own tank living in the moſt populous 
_Cnaes, 7. 11 ; I — 6 . 
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in his ſoul. The feaſt is ſpread, the shells 


reſound: joy brightens the face of the hoſt. 
But it was like the parting beam of the ſun, 
SYED he is to hide his 4 head in a ſtorm. 


Cuitbar roſe tn His arms; 2 atkbick gathered 
on his brow. The hundred harps ceaſed at 


once. The clang (1) of shields was heard. 
Far diſtant on ” be heath Olla raiſed his 


ſong of woe, My ſon knew the ſign of death; 
and riſing ſeized his ſpear. | | 


ſ + 


© Ofcar! | at the dark-red Cairbar , Lehel 
che ſpear (2) of Inisfail. The lpe ar of 
Temora (3) glitters in thy hand, 1 * of 


% 


s (1) When a chicf was e to kill a perſon 
already in his power, it was uſual to ſignify that 
Bis death was intended, by the ſound of a meld 
firuck with the blunt kd of a ſpear; 5 at the ſame 
time that a bard at a diftance raiſed the death-ſong. 
8 cetemony of another kind was long uſed in 

cotland upon ſuch occaſions. Every body has 
heard that a bull's head was ſerved up to Lord 
Douglas in the caſtle of Edinburgh, as a certain 
buy” of his approaching death, _ | | 
(12) Cormac, the ſon of Arth, had given the 
ſpear , which is here the foundation: of the quarrel, 
ro Oſcar, when he came to congratulate him, upon 
Swaran' s being expelled from Iceland. 


) Ti-mor-rath,, the houſe of good Inde; the 
page” 7 the royal _ of the RO N. . of 
Ice 9. +” | 
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woody Morven ! It was the pride of an 
hundred (1) kings, the death of hetoes of 
old. Yield it, ſon of Oſſian, yield it to 


. Shall I yield, Oſcar replied, the gift of 
Etin's injured king: the gift of fair-haired 
Cormac, when Oſcar ſcattered his foes! I 
came. to Cormac's balls of joy, when Swaran 
fled from Fingal. Gladneſs roſe in the face 
6f youth: he gave the ſpeat of Temora. 
Nor did he give it to the feeble . O Cairbar, 
neither to the weak in ſoul. The darkneſs 
of thy face is no ſtorm to me; nor are thine 
eyes the flames of death. Do 1 fear thy clang- 
ing shield? Tremble I at Olla's ſong? No: 
Cairbar, frighten the feeble; Oſcar is a 


. * 


And wilt thou not yield the ſpear? replied 
the riſing pride of Cairbar Are thy words 
ſo mighty, becauſe Fingal is near? Fingal 
with aged locks, from Morvens hundred 
1 He has fought wich little men. Bur 
e muſt vanish before Caitbar, like a thin 
pillar of miſt before the winds of Atha (2). 
. (1) Hundred here: is an indefinite number, and 
is only intended to expreſs a great, many. It was 
probably the - hyperbalical | phraſes of bards , that 
gave the firſt; hint to the Irish Sznachies to place 
the origin of their monarchy in ſo remote a period , 
as they have done. i 
(.) Atha, ghallow river : the name of Cairbax's 
ſeat in Connaught. ανẽEů 
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Were he who fought with little men, 
near Atha's darkening chief: Arha's darkenin 
chief would yield green Erin his AA re 
not of the mighty, O Cairbar! but turn thy 
{word on me. Our ſtrength is equal: but 
Fingal is renowned! the firſt of mortal men! 


"' Their people faw the darkening chiefs? 
Their crowding ſteps are heard around. Their 


eyes roll in fire. A thouſand ſwords are half 


unsheathed. Red-haired Olla raiſed the ſong 
of battle: the trembling joy of Oka Gl 
aroſe : the wonted joy of his ſoul, When 
' Fingal's horn was heard. 


Dark as the ſwelling wave of ocean before 
the riſing winds, when ir bends its head 
near a coaſt, came on the hoſt of Cairbar. 
— Daughter of Toſcar (1)! why that tear? 
He is not fallen yet. Many were the deaths 
of his arm before my hero, fell !— Behold 
they fall before my 4 like the groves in 
the deſart, when an angry ghoſt rushes 


through night, and takes their green heads 


in his hand! Morlath falls: Maronnan dies: 
Conachar trembles in his blood. Cairbar 
shrinks before Oſcar's ſword, and creeps 
in darkneſs behind his ſtone. He lifted the 


. (1) The poet means Malvina, the daughter of 
Toſcar , to whom he addreſſes that part of the 
em, which relates to the death of Oſcar hor 
over. : PLES ae eee „ N ** 
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in ſecret, and pierced my Oſcar's fide. 
e falls forward on his shield: his knee 
ſuſtains the chief. But ſtill his ſpear is in his 
hand, —See gloomy Cairbar (1) falls! The 
ſteel pierced his fore-head, and divided his 


() The Irish hiſtorians place the death of 
- Cairbar , in the latter end of the third century : 
they ſay , he was killed in battle againſt Oſcar the 
ſon of Oſſian, bur deny that he fell by his hand. 
As they have nothing to go upon but the traditions 
_ of their bards, rhe tranſlator thinks that the account 
of Offian is as probable : at the worſt), it is but 
oppoſing one tradition to another. 851 


It is, however, certain, that the Irish hiſtorians 
diſguiſe, in ſome meaſure, this part of their hiſtory. 
An Irish poem on this ſubject, which, undoubtedly, 
was the ſource of their information eee, 
the battle of Gabhra , where Caitbar fell, is ju 
now in my hands. The circumſtances are leſs to 
the diſadvantage of the character of Cairbar, than 
thoſe relared by Offian.' As'a tranſlation of the 
poem (which, tho* evidently no very antienc 
compoſition , does not want poetical merit) would 
extend this note to too great a length. I shall only 
give the ſtory of it, in brief, with ſome extract: 
from the original Irish. 


= Ofcar', fays the Irish bard , was invited to a 
feaſt , ar Temora , by Cairbar king of Ireland. A 
diſpute aroſe between the two heroes, concerning 
the exchange of ſpears, which was uſually made , 
between the gueſts and their hoſt, upon ſuch oc- 
caſtons. In the courſe of their altercation , Caitbar 
faid , in a boaſtful manner, that he would hunt 
en the bills of Albion, and carry the ſpoils of 

| | 19 re 


red hair behind. He lay', ike a Shattetel 


- would carry into Albion the ſpoils of the five 
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rock, which Cromla shakes from its shaggy 
fide. But never more shall Oſcar riſe! 2 
leans on his boſſy shield. His ſpear is ia 
his terrible hand: Erin's ſons ſtood diſtant © 
and dark. Their shouts aroſe, like crowded © 
ſtreams; Moi-lena echoed Wide. 
ir into Ireland , in ſpite of all the efforts of i 
inhabitants. The original words ate; 1 ET 4 "SY 
Briathar buan ſin; Btiathar buan} .. ---, -_ 
A bheircadh an Cairbre rua*,., , -; +1 i 
Gu tuga' ſe. ſealg, agus cteacc ß 
A h' Alz in an la'r na mhaireac t. | 
Oſcar replied, that, the next day, he himſelk a 
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. ie 
Briathar eile an aghai' fin e 
A bheirea” an rOſcar, og, calma v7 

Gu'n tugadh ſe ſealg agus creach., | ../{_, 

Do dA. Bix an la'r na mhaireach; &c. 
Oſcar, in conſequence of his threats, begun to lay 
waſte Ireland ; but as he tetutned with the ſpoil into 
Ulſter, through the narrow paſs of Gabhra ( Cooile 
ghlen-Ghabhra ) he was met, by Cairbar, and 4 
battle enſued , in which both the heroes fell by 
mutual wounds. The bard: gives a very carloal\lis 
of the followers, of Oſcar, -as. they marched to 
battle. They appeat ro have been ſive hundred in 
number, commanded, as the poet expreſſes it, by 
five heroes of the blood of kings. This poem mentions 
70565 „ as attiving from Scotland, before Oſcay 
died of his wounds. e 
Vol. III. Dn 


tovinces of Ireland; in ſpite of the oppoſition; of | 
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ther's (pear, His ſteps are before us on the 


0 Fingal heard the ſound ; and took his 


heath. He * the words of woe. I hear 
of war. Young Oſcar is alone. 


7 noiſe 
Riſe , ſons of Morven; join the hero's ſword. 


” Offian rushed along the heath, Fillan 
bounded over Moi-lena. Fingal ſtrode in 
his ſtrength, and the light of his shield is 


terrible. The ſons of Erin ſaw it far diſtant; 


they trembled in their ſouls. They knew 
that the wrath of the king aroſe : and they 
foreſaw their death. We firſt arrived; we 
fought ;and Erin's chiefs withſtood our rage. 
Bur when the king came, in the ſound of 
his courſe, what heart of ſteel could ſtand! 


Erin fled over Moi-lena. Death purſued their 


We faw Ofcar on his shield. We ſaw his 


blood around. Silence darkened every face. 


Each turned his back and wept. The king 
beard 


ſtrove to hide his tears. His grey 
whiſtled in the wind. He bent his head above 


bis ſon. His words were mixed with ig. 
And art thou fallen, Oſcar, in the midſt 
of chy courſe ?, the heart of the aged beats 
oyer thee! He ſees thy coming wars. The 


wats. which ought. to come he ſees, but theß 
are: cut off from thy fame. When shall joy 


dwell ax Scloa ? When shall grief depare 
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from Morven? My ſons fall by degrees: 
Fingal shall 1 laſt of his dae. The bl 

fame which I have received shall paſs away : - 

my age. will be without friends. I shall fie 93 

2 grey cloud in my hall: nor shall I hear the | 

return of a ſon, in the midſt of his ſounding 


arms. Weep, ye heroes of Motyen! never - 
more shall Oſcar riſe! 


And they did weep, O Fingal; dear was 
the hero to their ſouls. He went out to battle, 
and the foes yanished; he returned, in 

eace , amidſt their joy. No father mourned 

is fon ſlain in youth; no brother his bro- 
deer of love. They fell, without tears, for 
the chief of the people was low ! Bran ( 1) 

is howling at his feet: gloomy Luath is ad, 
for he had often led them to the chace ; ta 
the bounding roe of che deſart. 


When Oſcar ſaw his friends around, his 
breaſt aroſe with ſighs. — The groans, he 
aid, of aged chiefs, the howling of my 
dogs, the ſudden burſts of ſongs of grief, 
have melted Oſcar's ſoul. My ſoul , chat 
never melted before; it was like the ſteel 
of my {word,, — Oſſian, carry me to my 


| ( 1) Bran was one of Fingal's dogs. —— He was 
ſo remarkable for his fleetneſs, that the poet, in 
a, piece which. is not juſt now in the tranſlatot s 


hands , has given him the ſame properties with, 1 
Virgil's Camilla, Bran fignifics a mountain-ſtream. | t 
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hills ! Raiſe the ſtones of my renown. Place 
the: horn of the deer, and my ſword within 
my narrow ee he torrent hereafter 
may raiſe the earth: the hunter may find 
the ſteel and ſay, « This has been Ofcar's 
S_— 1 5: 55-1. 09 l 
And falleſt thou, ſon of my fame! And 
Shall I never ſee thee, Oſcar! When others 
hear of their ſons, I shall not hear of thee. 
The moſs is on thy four grey ſtones; the 
mournful wind is there. The battle shall be 


fought without him: he shall not purſue the. 
dark-brown hinds. When the warrior returns 
from bartles, and tells of other lands; I 
have ſeen a tomb, he will ſay, by the 
roaring ſtream, the dark dwelling of a chief. 
He fell by car-borne Oſcar, che firſt; of 
mortal men, —I, perhaps, shall hear his 
voice; and a beam of joy will riſe in my 
- The night would have | deſcended in 
forrow, and morning returned in the Shadow 
of grief: our chiefs would have ſtood like 
N dropping rocks on Moi-lena, and have 
forgot the war, did not the king diſperſe 
his e en his mighty voice. The 
Chiefs, as new-wakened from dreams, lift 
up their heads around. > | 


How long on Moi-lena shall we weepz 
or pour our tears in Ullin > The mighty 
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will not return, Oſcar shall not riſe in his 
ſtrength. The valiant muſt fall one day, and 
be no more known on his hills. Where 
are our fathers, O watriors ! the chiefs of 

the times of old? They have ſer like ſtars 
| that have shone; we only hear the ſound 
of their praiſe. eee were renowned in 
their day, the terror of other times. Thus 
Shall we paſs, O Warriors! in the day of 
our fall. Then, let us be renowned when we | 
may; and leave our fame behind us, like the 


laſt beams of the * when he hides 15 | 
red head in the weſt, 3 


Ullin, my aged bed take the fs © 
the king. Eu Oſcar to Selma of harps. 
Let the daughters of Morven weep. We 
shall fight in Erin for the race of fallen - 
Cormac. The days of my years begin to 
fail: I feel the weaknels obs my arm. My 
fathers bend from theit clouds, to receive 
their grey hair d ſon. But, before l go hence, 
one beam of fame shall riſe: ſo shall my 
days end, as my years begun, in fame 2. 

7 life shall be one ſtream ot light e to bards 
© other times, 


Ullia rais d kis white Gals + : a wind £ 
1 ſouth came forth. He bounded on the 
waves towards Fog ch [ renamed in 


A; 
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grief, but my words were not heard — 
25 feaſt is ſpread on Moi- lena: an hundred 
| heroes reared the toinb of Cairbar: but no 
ſong is raiſed over the chief: for his ſoul 
had been dark. and bloody. The bards re- 
membered the fall of 2 1 what * 
Ge lay in Cairbar's praiſe?! , IT 
© The night came rolling down. The liebe 
of an Funkel oaks aroſe. Fingal ſar beneath 
A tree. Old Althan (1) ftood in the midſt. 
He told the tale of fallen Cormac. Althan 
the ſon of Conachar, the friend of car-borne 
Cuchullin : he dwelt with Cormac in apes 
Temora, when Semo's ſon fought wi 
generous Torlath.—The tale of Althan was 
mouruful, and the tear was in his eye. 


(2) The ſerting ſunwas yellow on Dora 3}: 
Grey evening began to deſcend. Temora 

woods shook with the blaſt of the er 
wind. A cloud, at length, gathered in the 
mw and a red ſtar looked from behind its 


| Tr) Althin , the for of Eonachar , was the 
chief bard of Atth king of Ireland. Aftet the death 
of Arth, Althan attended his 'ſon Cormac, and 
was preſent at his death. He had made his 
eſcape from Cairbar, by the means of Cathmor, 


and coming to Fingal , relared , as here, mM * 
of his maſter Cormac... | 


6). Althan ſpeaks. . 4 


(3) Doita, the woody ſide of a mountain ; pF . 
here a hill in the neighbourhood. of Temota-. 
771 L. 5 | 
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edge. I ſtood in the wood alone, and ſaw 
a ghoſt on the darkening air. His ſtride ex- 
tended from hill to hill: his shield was dim 
on his fide. It was the ſon of Semo : I knew 
the warrior's face. But he paſſed away in his 
blaſt; and all was dark around. —M ſoul 

was fad, T went to the hall of shells. A 
thouſand lights aroſe : the hundred bards 
had ſtrung the harp. Cormac ſtood in 
the midſt, like the morning ſtar, when it 
rejoices on the eaſtern hill, and its young 
beams are bathed in Showers. The ſword 
of Artho (1) was in the hand of the king; 
and he looked with joy on its polished ſtuds: 
thrice: he ſtrove to draw it, and thrice he 

failed; his yellow locks are ſpread on his 
Shoulders : his cheeks of youth are red.—t - 


mourned over the beam of youth , for he 
was ſoon to ſet. | 


- Althan ! he ſaid, with a ſmile, haſt thou 
beheld my father? Heavy is the ſword of the 
king, ſurely his arm was ſtrong. O that 1 
were like him in battle, when the rage of 
his wrath aroſe ! then would I have met, 
like Cuchullin, the car-borne ſon of Cantelat 
But years may come on, O Althan ! and my 
arm be ſtrong. —Haſft thou heard of Semo's 
fon, the chief of high Temora? He might 
have returned with his fame; for he promiſed 


[.) Arth or Attho, the father of Cormac king 
of Ireland. | 5 i 
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to return to- night. My bards wait him with 
ſongs; my feaſt is ſpread in Temora. 


I heard the king in filence. My tears began 


to flow. I hid them with my aged locks; but 
he perceived my grief. ob Bp 

| Son of Conachar! he ſaid, is the Ying of 
Tura (1) low? Why burſts thy ſigh in ſecret? 


And ae” deſcends the tear >—Comes the car- 


borne Torlath 2 Or the found of the red- 
haired Cairbar ?—They come!—for I behold 


thy grief. Moſſy Tura's king is low #+—Shall 


I not rush to battle? But I cannot lift the 
ſpear !—O had mine arm the ſtrength of 
uchullin, ſoon would Cairbar fly; the fame 


of my fathers would be renewed ; and the 
deeds of other times ! | 


— 


He took his bow. The tears flow down, 
from both his ſparkling eyes. Grief ſaddens 
round: the bards bend forward, from their 
hundred harps. The lone blaſt touched their 
. ſtrings. The ſound (2) is ſad and 
low. - | e 


x) Cuchullin is called the king of Tura from a 
caſtle of that name on the coaſt of Ulſter, where 
he dwelt , before he undertook the management of 
tze affairs of Ireland, in the minotity of Cormac. 


Ii) The prophetic ſound , mentioned in other 
poems, which the harps of the bards emitted before 
the death of a perſon worthy and renowned. It is 


here an omen of the death of Cormac , which , 
ſoon aſtet * followed. Tr 
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tomb: their arms lay on the ground. They 
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A voice is heard at a diſtance, as of one 


in grief; it was Carril of other times, who 


came from dark Slimora (1). He told of 
the death of Cuchullin, and of Ne 


h 
deeds. The'people were ſcattered roun 1 
had forgot the war, for he, their fire, was ſeen 
no more. 3h £650 218347 99 14 | Y 


p * 
C '4 4 „ 8 


But who, ſaid che ſoft-yoiced Carril, come 


like the bounding roes? their ſtature is likethe | 


young trees of the plain, growing in ashower: 
olt and ruddy are their cheeks; but featleſs 
fouls look forth from their eyes. — Who but 
the ſons of Uſnoth (2), the car-borne chiefs 


(1) Slimota, a hill in Connaught, neat which 
Cuchullin was killed. 4 4 | A 


(i) Uſnoth-! chief+ of Echa, a diſtri on the 


weſtern coaſt of Scotland, had three ſons, Nathos , 
Alrhos and Ardan', by Sliſſama the ſiſter of Cuchul- 
lin. The three brothers, when very young, were 
ſent over to Ireland by their father, to learn the 
uſe of arms under their uncle, whoſe military 


fame was very great in that kingdom. They had 


juſt arrived in Ulſter when the news of Cuchullin's | 
death arrived. Nathos , the eldeſt of the three 
brothers „ took the command of Cuchullin's army, 


and made head againſt Cairbar the chief of Athas 
Caitbar having, at laſt , murdered young king 


Cormac , at Temora , the army of Nathos shifted 


fides, and the brothers were. obliged to return into 
Ulſter, in order to paſs over into Scotland. The 


ſequel of their mournful ſtory is related, ar large, 


in che poem of Dar-thula, 
| Dy 
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of Echa? The people riſe on every fide, like 
the ſtrength of an Half -exciogunhed fire, 
when the wiads come, fudden from the 
deſart, on their ruſtling wings. The found 
of Caithbat's (1) shield was heard. The 
heroes ſaw Cuchullin (z) in Nathos. So 
rolled his ſparkling eyes: his ſteps were ſuch. 
on heath. — Battles are fought at Lego: the 
fword of Nathos prevails. Soon shalt thou 
behold him in thy halls, king of Temora of 
Groves } $314 F 
And foon may I behold the chief! replied 
the blue-eyed king. But my foul is fad for 
Cuchullin ; his voice was pleaſant in mine 
ear. Often have we moved, on Dora, to 
the chace of the dark-brown hinds : his bow 
was unetring on the mountains. He ſpoke 
of mighty men. He told of the deeds of my 
fathers; and I felt my joy. But ſit thou at 
the feaſt, O bard, I have often heard thy 
voice. Sing in the praiſe of Cuchullin; and 
of that mighty ſtranger (3). 55 


Day roſe on woody Temora, with all the 
beams of che eaſt. Trathin came to the hall, 


I.) Caithbait was grandfather ro Cuchullin; and 
His shield was made uſe of to alarm his poſterity 
to the battles of the family. | 


) Thar is, they ſaw a manifeſt likeneſs between 
the perſon of Nathos and Cuchullin. 


(3) Natbos the ſon of Uſno h. 
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the ſon of old Gelläma (1). — 1 behold, he 


oy 


fad , a dark cloud in the defart, king ak 


Innisfail! a cloud it ſeemed at firſt, but now 
a croud of men, One ſtrides before them in 
his ſtrength; his red hair flies in wind. His 
Shield glitters to the beam of the eaſt, His 
ſpear is in his hand, | 1 

Call him to the feaſt of Temora, replied 
the king of Erin. My hall is the houſe of 
ſtrangers , ſon of the generous Gellama'!— 
Perhaps it is the chief of Etha, coming in 
the ſound of his renown. —Hail , mighty (2) 
ſtranger, art thou of the friends of Cormac? 
hut Carril, he is dark, and unlovely; and 
he draws his ſword. Is that the fon of 
Uſaoth, bard of the times of old? _ _ 


It is not the ſon of Uſnoth , faid Carril S 


but the chief of Atha. Why comeſt thou 
in thy arms to Temora , Cairbar of the 
Nr brow ? Let not thy {word riſe againſt 

ormac. Whither doſt thou turn thy ſpeed? 


H- paſſed on in his darkneſs, and ſeized the 


hand of the king. Cormac foreſaw his death, 


and the rage of his eyes aroſe, —Retire, thou 
gloomy chief of Atha: Nathos comes with 


battle. Thou art bold in Cormac's hall, for 


his arm is weak. —The ſword entered the 
(1) Geal-lamha , white-handed. 


(i) From this expreſſion, we underſtand , that 


Cairbar had entered the palace of Temora,, in the 
midſt of Cormac's ſpeech, | e 
: D vj 
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fide-of the king: he fell in the halls of his 
fathers. His fair hair is in the duſt. His blood 
is ſmoking round. | 


And art thou fallen in thy halls (1), O fon 
of noble Artho? The shield of Cuchullin was 


. 


not near. Nor the ſpear of thy father. Mourn- 


ful are the mountains of Erin, for the chief 
of the people is low !—Bleſt be thy ſoul, 
O Cormac! thou art darkened in thy youth. 


My words came to the ears of Cairbar, 
and he cloſed us (2) in the midſt of darkneſs. 
He feared to ſtretch his ſword to the bards (3), 
though his ſoul was dark. Long had we pined 
alone: ar length, the noble Cathmor (4) 
came. — He heard our voice from the cave; 


he turned the eye of his wrath on Cairbar. 


Chief of Atha! he ſaid, how long wilt thou 
(1) Althan ſpeaks / E 


( ) Thar is, himſelf and Carril, as it afterwards 
appears. n F 


() The perſons of the bards were ſo ſacred 4508 


chat even he, who had juſt murdered his ſovereign , 
feared to kill them. 8 | 


(4) Cachmot appears the ſame diſintereſted hero 
upon every occation. His humanity and generoſity 
were unparalleled : in short, he had no fault, bur 
too much attachment to ſo bad a brother as Cairbar, 
His family - connection with Cairbar prevails , as 
he expreſſes it, over every other conſideration , and 
makes him engage in a vat, of which he did not 
@pprovye, | 2 


mo ty < ne —— — — — — 
* 


| 
|; 
| 
| 
| 


Pain my ſoul > Thy heart is like the rock 


of the deſart; and thy 1 ue are dark. 


But thou art the brother of Cathmor, and he 


will fight thy battles.— But Cathmor's ſoul 
is not like thine, thou feeble hand of War! 


The light of my boſom is ſtained with thy 
deeds: the bards will not ſing of my renown. 
They may ſay, « Cathmor was brave, but 
be fought for gloomy Cairbar. » They will 


pals over my tomb in ſilence: my fame shall 
not be heard. — Cairbar ! looſe the bards : 
they are the ſons of other times. Their 


voice shall be heard in other years; after 


the kings of Temora have failed. — 


We came forth at the words of the chief. 


We ſaw him in his ſtrength. He was like thy 
youth, O Fingal, when thou firſt didſt lift the 
ſpear. His face was like the plain of the ſun, 


| wheniitis bright: no darkneſs travelled over 


his brow. But he came with his thouſands 


to Ullin; to aid the red-haired Cairbar : and 


now he comes to revenge his death, O king 


of woody Morven! 


And let him come, replied the king; I love | 


a foe like Cathmor. His ſoul is great; his arm 


is ſtrong, his battles are full of fame. But | 


the little ſoul is a vapour that hovers round 
the marshy lake: it never riſes on the green 
hill, leſt the winds should meet it there: its 


dwelling is in the cave, it ſends forth the 


dart of death. | 
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- Our young heroes, O warriors, are like 
the renown of our fathers. —They fight in 
outh; they fall: their names are in the 1 
Finga is amidſt his darkening years. He 
mult not fall, as an aged oak, acroſs a ſecret 
ſtream. Near it are the ſteps of the hunter, as it 
lies beneath the wind. « How has that tree 
fallen? » He, whiſtling, ſtrides along. 


Raiſe the ſong of joy, ye bards of Mor- 
ven, that our ſouls may forget the paſt. — 
The red ſtars look on us from the clouds, 
and filently deſcend. Soon shall the grey 
beam of the morning riſe, and shew us the 
foes of Cormac. —Fillan ! take the ſpear of 
the king; go to Mora's dark-brown fide. Let 
thine eyes travel over the heath, like flames 
of fire. Obſerve the foes of Fingal, and the 
courſe of generous Cathmor. I hear a diſtant 
found, like the falling of rocks in the deſart. 
But ſtrike thou thy shield, at times, that they 
may not come through night, and the fame 
of Morven ceaſe.— I begin to be alone, my 
fon, and I dread the fall of my renown. 


The voice of the bards aroſe. The king 
leaned on the shield of Trenmor.— Slee 
deſcended on his eyes; his future battles roſe 
in his dreams. The hoſt are ſleeping around. 
Dark-haired Fillan obſerved the foe. His 
ſteps are on a diſtant hill: we hear, at times, 
his clanging shield. ew ho Hee 
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This book opens, we may. ſuppoſe , about 
midnight, with a ſoliloquy of Offian, who 
had retired, from the reſt of the army , 
to mourn for his ſon Oſcar. Upon hearing 
the noiſe of Cathmor's army approaching , 
he went to find out his brother Fillan , 
. who kept the watch, on the hill of Mora, 
in the front of FingaPs army. In the 
converſation of the brothers , the epiſode 
of Conar, the ſon of Trenmor , who was 
the firſt king of Ireland, is introduced , 
which lays open the origin of the conteſts 
between the Cael and Firbolg, the two 
nations who firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of 
that Iſland, Oſſian kindles a fire on Mora ; 
upon which Cathmor deſiſted from the 
deſign he had formed of ſurpriſing the 
army of the Caledonians. He calls a 
council of his chiefs ; reprimands Foldatk 
for adviſing a night-attack, as the Irish 
army were ſo much ſuperior in number to 


the enemy. The bard Fonar introduces the 


ſtory of Crothar , the anceſtor of the king, 


which throws further light on the hiſtory 
of Ireland, and the original pretenſions 


of the family of Atha, to the throne of 


| 
| 


! 
l 
: 
„ 


that kingdom. The Irish chiefs lie down 


to reſt, and Cathmor himſelf undertakes 
the watch, In his circuit, round the army, 


he is met by Offian, The interview of 
the two heroes is deſcribed, Cathmor, 
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obtains a promiſe from Offian, to order 
2 funeral elegy to be ſung over the grave 
ce Cairbar ; it being the opinion of the 
times, that the ſouls of the dead could 
not be happy, till their elegies were ſung 
by @ bard. Morning comes. Cathmor and 
'Offian part ; and the latter, caſually 
meeting with Carril the ſon of Kinfena, 
- ſends that bard, with a funeral ſong, ta 
- the tomb of Cairbar. 
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BOOK SECOND. 


(1) FArTRER of heroes, Trenmor! dweller 
of eddying winds! where the dark-red courſe 
of thunder marks the troubled clouds ! Open 
thou thy ſtormy balls, and ler the bards of 
old be near : let them draw near, with their 
ſongs and their half viewleſs harps. No dwel- 
ler of miſty valley comes; no hunter unknown 


- a 


(1) Addreſſes to the ſpirits of deceaſed warriors 
are common, in the compoſitions of Offian. He, 
however, expreſſes them in ſuch language as prevents 
all ſuſpicion of his paying divine honours..-ro the 
dead, as was uſual among other nations. From 
the ſequel of this apoſtrophe , it appeats, that 
Oſſian had retired from the reſt of the army ro 


mourn, in ſecret, over the death of his ſon Oſcar, | 
This indirect method of narration. has much of 
the nature of the Drama, and is more forcible 


than a regular hiſtorical chain of circumſtauces, The 
abrupt mannet of Offian may often ' render him 


obſcure to inattentive readers, Thoſe who retain 


his poems, on memory, ſeem to be ſenſible of 
this; and uſually give the hiſtory of the pieces 


minutely, before they begin to repeat the poetry. 
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| nt his ſtreams; but the car-borne Oſcar from 


the folds of war. Sudden is thy change, my 
fon, from what thou wert on lack Moi-lena! 
The blaſt folds thee in its skirt, and ruſtles 
along the sky. | 


Doſt thou not behold thy father, at the 
ſtream of night? The chiefs of Morven ſleep 
far-diſtant. They have loſt no ſon. But ye 
have loſt a hero, Chiefs of ſtreamy Morven! 
Who could equal his ſtrength, when battle 


rolled againſt his fide , like the darkneſs of 


crowded waters? — Why this cloud on 
Offian's ſoul ? It ought to burn in danger. 
Frin is near with her hoſt. The king of 
Morven is alone. Alone thou shalt not be, 


my father, while I can lift the ſpear, 
| WE | 
I roſe, in my rattling arms. I liſtened ty 


Tho? this book has little adion, it is not the 
leaſt important part of Temora. The poet, in ſeveral 
epiſodes, runs up the cauſe of rhe war to the very 
ſource. The firſt population of Ireland, the wars 
between the two nations who originally poſſeſſed 
that iſland, its fitſt race of kings, and the revo- 
lutions of its government, ate important facts, 
and ate deliveted by the poet, with ſo little mix- 
tute of the fabulous, that one cannot help preferring 
dis accounts to the improbable fictions of the 
Scotch and Irish hiſtorians. The Mileſian fables of 
thoſe gentlemen beat about them the marks of a 
late invention. To trace their legends to their 
ſource would be no difficult task; bur a diſquiſmion 
of this ſort would extend this note too fat. 
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the wind of night. The shield of Fillan (1) 
is not heard. I shook for the ſon of Fingal. 
Why should the foe come, b 
the dark-haired warrior fail > — Diſtant, 
ſullen murmurs riſe : like the noiſe of the 
lake of Lego, when its waters shrink, in 
the days of froſt, and all its burſting ice 
reſounds. The people of Lara look to hea- 
ven, and foreſte ſtorm.— My ſteps are 
forward on. the heath : che ſpear of Oſcar 
in my hand. Red ſtars looked Rom night, — 
I faw Fillan ſilent before me, bending 
forward from Mora's rock. He heard the 
Shout of the foe; the joy of his ſoul aroſe. 


(1) Weunderſtand , from the preceding book , 
that Cathmor was near with an army. When Cairbar 


was killed, the tribes who attended him fell back 


ro Cathmor; who, as it afterwards appears, had 
taken a reſolution to ſutprize Fingal by night. Fillan 
was Is: to the hill of Mora, which was 
in the. front of the Caledonians, to obſerve the 
motions of Carbmor, In this firuation were affairs 
when Oſſian, upon hearing the noiſe of the approach- 
ing enemy, went to find out his brother. Their 
converſation naturally introduces the epiſode , 


concerning Conat the ſen of Trenmor the firſt Icish 
monatch , which is ſo neceſſary to the underſtanding. 
the foundation of the rebellion. and uſurpation of 


Caitbat and Cathmot. Fillan was the youngeſt 
of the ſons of Fingal, then living. He and Boſmin, 
mentioned in the battle of Lora, were the only 


Children of the king, by Clatho the daughter of 
Cathulla king of Inis-tore, whom he had taken to 


wife » after the death of Ros-crana , the daughter 
of Cormac Mac- Conax king of Ireland 


by night; and 
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He heard my. ſounding tread, and turned 

Comeſt thou, fon of night, in peace > Or 
doſt thou meet my wrath ? The foes of Fingal 
are mine. Speak, or fear my ſteel. —I ſtand, 
not ia yain , the shield of L race. 


Never mayſt thou ſtand in vain, ſon of 
blue- eyed Clatho, Fingal begins to be alone; 
darkneſs gathers on the laſt of his days. Vet 
he has two (1) ſons who ought to shine in 
war. Who ought to be two beams of light, 
near the ſteps of his departure, 1 


Son of Fingal, replied the youth, it is not- 
long ſince I raiſed the ſpear. Few are the 
of my {word in battle, but my ſoul 


< 1) That is, two ſons in Ireland. Fergus, the 


ſecond ſon of Fingal, vas, at that time, on an 
expedition, which is mentioned in one of the 
leſſer poems of Oſſian. He, according to ſome 
traditions, was the anceſtor of Fergus , the ſon 
of Erc or Arcath, commonly called - Fergus the 


ſecond in the Scotch hiſtories. The beginning 'of the 
reign of Fergus , over the Scots, is placed , by the 


moſt approved annals of Scotland, in the fourth 
year of the fifth age: a full century after the death 
of Offian, The genealogy of his family is recorded 
thus by the highland Senachies; Fergus Mac-Accarht 
Mac-Chongael , Mac-Fergus , Mac- Fiongael na bua? + 


i. e. Fergus the ſon of Arcath , the ſon of Congal * 


the ſon of Fergus, the ſon of Fingal che vickorious. 


This ſubje& is treated more at large, in the diſ- 


ſertation prefixed to the poem. 


} 
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is fire, The chiefs. of Bolga (1) crowd 
around the shield of ery Cathmor. 


Their gathering is on that heath. Shall my 


ſteps approach their hoſt? I yielded to Oſcar 


alone, in che ſtrife of the. race, on Cona. 


Fillan , thou shalt not approach their hoſt; 
nor fall before thy fame is known. My n 
is heard in ſong : when needtul I advance. 
From the skirts of night I shall view their 
leaming tribes —Why , Fillan, didſt thou 
ſpeak of Oſcar, to call forth my 
0 


(1) The ſouthern parts of Ireland went, for 


ſome time, under the name of Bolga, from the 
Fir-bolg or Belgæ of Britain, who ſettled a colony 
there, 
Fir- bolg, i. e. bow-men; ſo called from their uſing 
bows, more than any of the neighbouring nations, 


8 - 
* 


3 


(i) Ir is remarkable, that, after this paſſage 5 
Oſcar is not mentioned in all Temara. The ſituations 
of the characters who act in the poem ate ſointereſting, 
that others, forcign to the ſubje&, could not be 
introduced with any luſtre. Tho' the epiſode , which; 


follows, may ſeem to flow naturally enough from 


the converſation of the brothers, yet I have shewn ,: 
in a preceding note, and, more at large, in the 


diſſertation prefixed to this collection, that the 


poet had a farther deſign in view. It is highly 


probable, tho* the Irish annaliſts do not agree with 


Oſſian in other particulars, that the Conat here 
meiſtioned is the ſame with their Conar mor, i. e. 


Cbnar the great, whom they place in the firſt century. 
MF, * 4 
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figh2I muſt 
rget (2) the warrior, till the ſtorm is 


olg ſignifies a quiver, from which proceeds 
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4 TEMORA: een i 
rolled away. Sadneſs ought not to dwell in” 
danger, nor the tear in the eye of war. Our 
fathers forgot their fallen ſons, till the noiſe 
of arms was paſt. Then ſorrow returned to 


the tomb, and the ſong of bards aroſe. 


Conar (1) was the brother of Trathal, firſt of 
mortal men. His battles were on every coaſt. 
A thouſand ſtreams rolled down the blood of 
his foes. His fame filled green Erin, like a 
pleaſant gale. The nations gathered in Ullin, 
and they bleſſed the king of the race of their 

fathers, from the land of hind,  * 


_ 


(1) Conar, the firſt king of Ireland, was the 
ſon of Trenmor, the grear-grand-father of Fingal. 
It was on account. of this — that 
Fingal was engaged in ſo many wars in the cauſe of 
the race of Conar: Tho' few of the actions of 
Trenmor are mentioned in Offian's poems, yet, 
from the honourable appellations beſtowed on him, 
ve may conclude that he was, in the days of the 

» the molt renowned name of antiquity. The 
moſt probable opinion concerning him is, that he 
was the firſt , who united the tribes of the Caledonians, 
and commanded them, in chief, againſt the incurſions 
of che Romans, The gencalogiſts of the North have 
traced his family far back, and given a liſt of his 
anceſtors to Cuanmôr nan lan, or Conmor of the 
ſwords, wha according to them, was the firſt who 
crofled the great ſea, to Caledonia, from which 
circumſtance his name proceeded , which ſignifies 
Great ocean. Genealogies of ſo ancient a date, 


however , are little to be depended upon, 
Are EH 
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The chiefs (1) of the ſouth were gathered, | 

in the darkneſs, of their pride. In he horrid 
cave of Moma, they mixed their ſecret words. 
Thither often, they ſaid, the ſpirits of their 
fathers came; shew ing their pale forms from 
the chinky rocks, and reminding them of the 
honor of Bolga.- Why should Conar reign, 
the ſon of ſtreamy Morven? . 


They came forth, like the ſtreams of the 
deſart; With the roar of their hundred tribes. 
Conar was a rock before them : broken 
they rolled on every ſide. But often they 
returned , and the ſons of Ullin fell. The 
king ſtood, among the tombs of his warriors, 
and darkly bent his mournful face. His ſoul 
Was rolled into itſelf; he marked the place, 
Where he was to fall; when Trathal came, 
in his ſtrength, the chief of cloudy Morven. 
Nor did he come alone; Colgar (2) was 
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- (1 ) The chiefs of the Fir-bolg who poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the ſourh of Ireland , prior, perhaps, 

to the ſettlement of the Cae! of Caledonia, and the 
Hebrides, in Ulſter. From the ſequel, it appears 
that the Fir-bolg were, by much, the moſt powerful 
nation; and it is probable that the Catl muſt have 
ſubmitted ro them, had they nor received ſuccours | 
from their morher-country , under the command 
of Conat, _ ' Tr | 


* en 1 vo 9 * E 


(1) Colg-er. fiercely-looking warrior. Sulin-corma , 

blue eyes. Colgar was the' eldeſt of the ſons of 

Trathal : Comhal , who was the father of Fingal , 

4 was very young when the preſent expedition to 
Vor. III. E 
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at his ade; Colgar che ſon of the king and | 
of whitebolomed Solin-corma. | 


As Trebur »  Cloathed wit” meteors ; 8 
Aeſcends from the halls of thunder, 822 
the dark ſtorm before him, over the trouble 
ſea: ſo Colgar deſcended < battle, and waſ- 
ted the echoing field. His father rejoiced 
over the hero: but an arrow came. His 
tomb was raiſed, without a tear. The 
was to revenge his ſon, — He lightened | 
forward in battle, till Bolga ed at her 

ſtreams, | 


When peace returned to the land, * his 
blue waves bore the king to Moryen : then 
he remembered his fon, and poured the 
filent tear. Thrice did the bards, at the cave 
of Furmono, call the ſoul of Colgar. They 
called him to the hills of his land; he heard 
them in his miſt. Trathal placed his:ſword in 
the cave, that the TY of hi his fon might te- 
joice. 


Ireland happened. It is remarkable, that, of all hie 
anceſtors, the poet makes the leaſt mention of 
Comhal; 2 4 „ proceeded from the 
unforrunare life untimely death of that hero- 
From ſome paſſages, concerning him , we learn , 
indeed, that he was brave, but he wanted conduct, 
and, as Offian expreſſes it, his ſoul was dark. This 
impartiality , with teſpect to a nm ——_ 
ae honour on the poet. 


% 
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() Colgar, ſon of Trathal, faid'Fillan, 
thou wert renowned in youth! But the king 
hath not marked my ſword, 8 
on the field. I go forth with the crowd : I 
return, without my fame.—But the foe ap» 
proaches, Offian. I hear their murmur on 
the heath. The ſound of their ſteps is like 
thunder, in the boſom of the ground, when 
the rocking hills shake their groves, and not 
a blaſt pours from the darkened sk F). 


_ 


Sudden I turned on my ſpear, and raiſed 
the flame of an oak on high. I ſpread 
it large, on Mora's wind. Cathmor ſtopt in 
his courſe. —Gleaming he ſtood, like a rock, 
on whoſe fides are the wandering of 
blaſts; which ſeize its echoing ſtreams! an 
clothe them over with ice. So ſtood the 
friend (2) of ſtrangers. The Winds lift his 


(1) The ins here to mark ſtrongly the 
character af pa who is to make 3 2 
figure in the ſequel of the poem. He has the impa- 
tience, the ambition and fire which ate peculiar 
to a young hero. Kindled with the fame of Colgar, 
he forgets: his untimely fall. From Fillan's ex- 
preſſions in this paſſage, it would ſeem z that he 
was neglected by Fingal, on account of his youth, - 

; a EY "3. 4548 


(2) Cathmot is diſtinguished , by this konout- 
able title, on account of his genetoſity to ſtrangers, 
hich was ſo great as to be remarkable even in thoſe 
days of hoſpitality. 


Ei 
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heavy locks. Thou art the talleſt of the race 
of Erin, king of ſtreamy Atha! 55 


Firſt of bards, ſaid Cathmor, Fonar (1), 
call che chiefs of Erin. Call red - haird 
Cormar, dark-browed Malthos, the * 
looking gloom of Maronan, Let the pride 

of Foldath appear: the xed-rolling eye of 
Turlotho. Nor let Hidalla be forgot; his 
voice, in danger, is like the ſound of a 
shower, when it falls in the blaſted vale, 
near Atha's failing ſtream, : 


They came, in their clanging arms. They 
bent forward to his voice, as if a ſpirit of 
their fathers ſpoke from a cloud of night. — 

readful shone they to the light; like . fall 
of the ſtream of Brumo (2), when the meteor 


(1) F8nar , the man of ſong. Before the introduc» 
tion of Chriſtianity a name was not impoſed upon 
any perſon , till he had diſtinguiched himſelf by 
ſome remarkable action, from which his name 
should be derived. Hence it is that the names in 
the poems of Oſſian, ſuit ſo well with the chatacters 
of the perſons who Þ:ar them. 


(2) Brumo was a place of worship ( Fing. b. 6.) 
Sn Craca, which is ſuppoſed to be one of the iſles 
of | Sherland, It was thought, that the ſpirits of 
the deceaſed haunted ir, by night, which adds 
more terror. to the deſcription introduced here. The 
horrid circle of Brumo , where often, they ſaid , the 
ghoſts of the dead howled round the ſtone of fear. 


Ting. 
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lights it, before the nightly ſtranger. Shud- 
dering, he ſtops in his journey, and looks 
up for the beam of the morn. 8 


(1) Why delights Foldath, ſaid the king; 
to pour the blood of foes, by night? Fails 
his arm in battle, in the beams of day? Few 
are the foes before us, why should we clothe 
us in miſt? The valiant delight to shine, in 
the battles of their land, — : 


Thy counſel was in vain, chief of Momaz 
the eyes of Morven do not ſleep. They are 
watchful, as eagles, on their moſſy rocks. 
Let each colle&, beneath his cloud, the 
ſtrength of his roaring: tribe. To- morrow I 
move, in light, to meet the foes of Bolga !—- 


Mighty (2) was he, that is low, the race f 
Borbar-duthul ! 


(1) From this paſſage, ir appears, that ir was 
Foldath who. had adviſed the night- attack. The 
gloomy charafter of Foldath is properly contraſted. 
to the generous, the open Cathmor. Oſſian is 
peculiarly happy in oppoſing different characters, 
and, by that means, in heightening che features of 
both. Foldath appears to have been, the favourite 
of Cairbar, and it cannot be denied bur he was a 
proper enough miniſter to ſuch a prince. He was cruel | 
and impetuous , but ſeems to have had gteat martiak 


merit. 


| (2) By this exclamation Cirkmod intimates that x 
he intends to revenge the death of his brother 3 
E ij 
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Not unmarked, ſaid Foldath, were my 
ſteps before thy race. In light, I met the foes 
of Cairbar; the warrior praiſed my deeds.— 
But his ſtone was raiſed without a tear? No 
bard ſang (1) over Erin's king; and shall 
his foes rejoice along their moſſy hills 
No : they muſt not rejoice : he was the 
friend of Foldath. Our words were mixed, 
in ſecret, in Moma's ſilent cave; whilſt thou, 
a boy in the field, purſuedſt the thiſtle's 
— With Moma's Ens [ shall rush abroad, 
and find the foe, on his dusky hills. Fingal 
Shall lie without his ſong , the grey-haired 
king of Selma. | . 8 
Doſt thou think, thou feeble man, replied 
che chief of Atha; doſt thou think that he can 
fall, without his fame, in Erin? Could the 
bards be ſilent, at the tomb of the mighty 
Fingal? The ſong would burſt in ſecret; and 
the ſpirit of the king tejoice.—It is when 
thou shalt fall, that the bard shall forget the 
Jong. Thou art dark, chief of Moma, tho 
thine arm is a tempeſt in wat. Do I forget 
the king of Erin, in his narrow houſe? 


L | * 
foul is not loſt to Cairbar, the brother of my 


[) To have no funeral elegy ſung over his 


tomb, was, in thoſe days, reckoned the greateſt 


- misfortune that could befal a man ; as his foul 
could not otherwiſe be admitted to the airy hall of 
tas fathers. ; | 
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love. I marked the bright beams of joy, 
Wich travelled over his cloudy mind, when 
1 returned, with fame, to Atha of the 
RR · mt 


Tall they removed, beneath the words 
: of the king; each to his own dark tribe; 
3 where, humming, they rolled on the heath, 


” 4 - is Ti * * ” a 6. — 0 
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8 faint-glittering to the ſtars: like waves, in 
Y the rocky bay, before the nightly wind. — 
I Beneath an oak, lay the chief of Athaz 
1 his shield, a dusky round, hung high. Near 
; him , againſt a rock , leaned the ſtranger (1) 
of Inis-huna : that beam of light, with 
3 wandering locks, from Lumon of the roes. 
1 At diſtance roſe the voice of Fonar, with 


the deeds of the days of old. The ſong fails, 
at times, in Lubar's growing roar. 


(2) Crothar, begun the bard „ firſt dwelt 


([) By the ſtranger of Inis-huna , is meant Sulmalla g 
the daughter of Conmor king of Inis-huna, the 
ancient name of that part of South-Britain, which 
q is next to the Irish coaſt. —She had followed 
x Cathmor in diſguiſe. Her ſtory is related at large 
7 in the fourth book, 1185 | EFT 


| 


[) Crothar was the anceſtor of Cathmor, and 

the firſt of his family, who had ſettled in Atha- 

It was in his time, that the firſt wars were kindled 

between the Fir-bolg and Catl. The propriety of the 

| epiſode is evident; as the conteſt which originally 

9 toſe between Crothat and Conar, a afrerwards 
" 


at Atha's moſſy ſtream. A thouſand (1) oaks, 
from the mountains, formed his echoing 
Hall. The gathering of the people was there, 
around the feaſt of the blue-eyed king.— 
But who, among his chiefs , was like the 
ſtately Crothar > Warriors kindled in his 
preſence. The young gh of the virgins 
roſe. In Alnecma (2) was the warrior honour- 


ed; the firſt of the race of Bolga. 


— 


between their poſtetity, and was the foundation of 
the ſtory of the poem. 24 a F 03 2776 5 
(. i) From this circumſtance we may learn that 
the. art of building with ſtone was not known in 
Ireland ſo early as the days of Crothar. When the 
colony were long ſettled in the country , the arts of 
civil life began ro increaſe among them 3 for we find 


mention made of rhe cowers of tha in the time of 


Cathmot, which could not well be applied ro wooden 
buildings. In Caledonia they begun very early to 


_ build with ſtone. None of the houſes of Fingal , 


excepting Ti- foirmal, were of wood. Ti-foirmal was 


the great hall where the bards mer to repear their 


compoſitions annually , before they ſubmitted them 


to the judgment of the king in Selma. By ſome 


accident or other, this wooden houſe happened to 
be burnt, and an ancient bard, in the character 
of Oſſian, has left us a curious catalogue of the 
furniture which it contained. The poem is not juſt 
now in my hands, otherwiſe I would lay here a 
tranſlation of it before the reader, It has little poetical 
merit, and cvidently bears the marks of a perio 


much later than that wherein Fingal lived. 


() Alnecma, ot Alnecmacht, was the ancient 


| + 
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He purſued the chace in Ullin : on the 
moſs- covered top of Drumardo. From the 
wood looked the daughter of Cathmin, the 


blue: rolling eye of Con- lama. Her ſigh roſe 
in ſecret. She bent her head, midſt her 


wandering locks. The moon looked in, at 
night, and ſaw the white-toſſing of her 
arms; for she thought of the mighty Crothar, 
in the ſeaſon of her dreams. + 


Three days feaſted Crothar with Cathmin. 
On the fourth they awaked the hinds. Con- 
lima moved to the chace , with all her loyely 
ſteps. She met Crothar in the narrow path. 
The bow fell, at once; from her hand. She 
turned her face away, and half-hid it with 
her locks. —The love of Crothar roſe. He 
brought the white-boſomed maid to Atha. 
— Bards raiſed the ſong in her preſence ; 
joy dwelt round the daughter of Ullin, |; 


The pride of Turloch roſe „a youth who 
loved the white-handed Con-lama, He came, 
with battle, to Alnecma ; to Atha of the 


roes. Cormul went forth to the ſtrife, the 
brother of car-borne Crothar. He went forth, 


name of Connaught. Ullin is ſtill the Irich name 
of the province of Uliter, To avoid the multiplying 
of notes, I shall here give the fignificarion rd the 
names in this epiſode, Drumardo , high-ridge. 
Cathmin , calm in battle. Cön-lamha, ſoft hands 
Tutloch, man of the quiver. Cormul E 5 eye. 
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but he fell, and the ſigh of his people roſe. 
-— Silent; and tall, acroſs the ſtream, came 


the darkening ſtrength of Crothar : he rolled 
the foe from Alnecma, and returned, midſt 


the joy of Con- lama. 


Battle an batile comes. Blood is poured 


on blood. The tombs of the valiant riſe. 
Erin's clouds are hung round with ghoſts. 
The chiefs of the ſouth gathered round the 


| echoing shield of Crothar. He came, with 


death, to the paths. of the foe. The Ar ; 
wept, by the ſtreams of Ullin. They looked 


to the miſt of the hill, no hunter deſcended 


from its folds. Silence darkened in the land: 


blaſts ſighed lonely on graſſy tombs. 


Deſcending like the eagle of heaven, with 
all his ruſtling wings, when he forſakes the 
blaſt with joy, the fon of Trenmor came; 
Conar , arm of death, from Morven of the 

oves.— He poured' his might along green | 


Exin. Death dimly ſtrode be ind his (word. 


The ſons of Bolga fled, from his courſe , 
as from a ſtream , that burſting from the 


ſtormy defart, rolls the fields together, with 


All their echoing woods, —Crothar (1) met 


by (19 Tbe delicacy of the bard, with: regard to 


Crothar, is remarkable. As he was the anceſtor of 
Cathmor, to whom the epiſode is addreſſed, 
the bard ſoftens his defeat, by only mentioning chat 
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him in battle: but Alnecma's warriors fled, © 
The king of Atha ſlowly retired, in the 
ief of Nis foul. He, afterwards; shone in 
de ſouth; but dim as the ſun of Autumn; 
when be viſits; in his robes of miſt, Lara 
of dark ſtreams. The withered graſs is covered 
with dew: the field; tho bright, is fad. 


Why wakes the bard before me, faid 
Cathmor, the memory ok thoſe who fled 2 ; 
Has ſome ghoſt , from his dusky cloud, 
bent forward to thine ear, to frighten Cathmor 
from the field with the tales of old? Dwellers 
of the folds of night, your voice is but a 
blaſt to me 18 takes the grey thiſtle's 
head, and firews its beard on ſtreams, 
Within my boſom. is a voice; others hear 
it not. His ſoul forbids the King of Erin to 
Shrink back from war. 


4 ” 
>» * „ 


— 
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1 A 
his people fled. — —Cathmor took the ſong of Fonar in 
an unfavourable light. The bards, being ot the order of 
the Druids „ who pretended to a foreknowledge of 
events, were ſuppoſed to have ſome ſupernarural _ 
preſcience of futariry. The king thought, that the 
choice of Fonar's ſang proceeded , from his foreſee - 
ing the unfortunate iſſue of the war; and that his 
own fate was shadowed out, in that of his anceſtor 
Crothar. The attitude of the bard, after the reprimand 
of his patron , is pictureſque” and affecting. We 
admire the ſpeech of Cathmor, bur lament the 


effect it has on the feeling ſoul of the good old 


Ev 2 5: 
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Abashed the bard ſinks back in night: 
retired, he bends above a ſtream. His thoughts 
are on the days of Atha, when  Cathmor 
heard his ſong with joy. His tears come 
rolling down: the winds are in his beard. 


Erin ſleeps around. No ſleep comes down 
on Cathmor's eyes. Dark, in his ſoul, he 
faw the ſpirit of dow-laid Cairbar. He ſaw 
him, without his ſong, rolled in a blafl 
of night. — He roſe. Hi ſteps were round 
the hoſt. He ſtruck, at times, his echoing 
Shield. The ſound reached Oſſian's ear, on 
Mora of the hinds. ET ER 


Sd. os ed Grate} bens 
the shield of war. Stand thou in the narrow 
path. Oſſian shall mark their courſe. If over 
my fall the hoſt shall pour; then be thy 
buckler heard. Awake the king on his heath, 
left his fame should ceaſe, 7 

I ſtrode, in all my rattling arms; wide- 
bounding over a ſtream that darkly-winded, 
in the field, before the king of Atha. Green 
Atha's king, with lifted ſpear , came forward 
on my courſe—Now would we have mixed 
in horrid fray, like two contending ghoſts, 
that bending forward, from two clouds, 
ſend forth the roaring winds; did not Oſſian 
| behold, on high, the helmet of Erin's kings. 
The Eagle's wing ſpread above it, ruſtling - 
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in the breeze. A red ſtar ſooked thto the 
plumes. I ſtopt the liked ſp ett. 


4 
Py 


| N SISTUE i noi dogg ob 
485 The helmet of kings 18 before me! Who 


art thou, ſon of night ? Shall Oſſian's ſpeat 


be renowned, when thou art lowly-laid ? 
At once he dropt the gleaming tance. 
Growing before me ſeemed the form. He 
ſtretched his hand in night; and ſpoke the 
words of king! 19 245505 a8 


Friend of the ſpirit of heroes; do 1 meet 


thee thus in shades? I have wished for thy 


ſtately ſteps in Atha, in the days of feaſts. 
— Why should my ſpear now ariſe > The ſan 
muſt behold us, Oſſian; when we bend, 
gleaming , in the ſtrite. Future warriors shall 
mark the place: and, shuddering, think of 
other years. They sball mark it, like the 
haunt of ghoſts, pleaſant and dreadful to 
the ſoul. ee, ee he ee 


* 


And shall it be forgot, I ad, where we 


meet in peace ? Is the remembrance of battles 
always pleaſant” to the ſoul? Do not we 
behold, with joy , the place where our fathers 
feaſted ?- But our eyes are full of tears, on 
the field of their wars. This ſtone Shall 


riſe, with all its moſs, and ſpeak to other 


years. « Here Cathmor and Oſſian met the 


warriors met in peace i uo —When thou, O0 


ſhone, shalt fail: and Lubar's ſtream roll quits 


r 
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ay-! then shall the traveller come, and 
here, perhaps, in reſt. When the 
darkened moon is rolled over his head, our 
Shadowy forms may come, and, mixing 
wich his dreams, remind him of this place. 
But why turneſt thou ſo dark away, ſon 


of Borbar-duthul (1)? 


Not - forgoe ,- fan. of Fingal; | hall. we 
aſcend theſe winds. Our deeds are ſtreams 


of light, before the eyes of bards. But darkneſs 


is rolled on Atha: the king is low, without 
bis ſong : ſtill there was a beam towards 
Cathmor from his ſtormy ſoul; like the moon, 
in a cloud, amidſt the dark-red courſe of 
thunder. MO 598330] 


Son of Erin 1 replied , my wrath dwells 
not in his houſe (2). My hatred flies, on 
1 | 


(1) Borbar-duthul , che ſurly warrior of the 
dark-brown eyes. That his name ſuited well wirh 
his character, we may eaſily conceive , from the 
ſtory delivered concerning him, by Malthos , 
toward the end of the fixth book. He was the brother 
of that Colculla , who is mentioned in che epiſode 
which begins the fourth book. | 


(2) The grave, often poetically called a houſe. 


This reply of Oſſian abounds with the moſt exalted 
ſentiments of a noble mind. Tho', of all men living, 
be was the moſt injured by Cairbar , yet he lays 
aſide his rage as the foe was low, How different 


is this from the behaviour of the heroes of other 
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eagle- Wing, from the foe that is low. 
He shall hear the ſong of bards; Cairbar 
shall rejoice on his wind. % e eagle 
Cathmor's ſwelling ſoul aroſe: he took the 
dagger from his fide; and placed it gleaming 
in my hand. He placed it, in my hand, 
with ſighs, and, filent, ſtrode away.—Mine 
eyes followed his departure. He dim 

gleamed, like the form of a ghoſt, whic 


meets atraveller, by night, on the dark-skirted 


heath. His words arc dark like ſongs of 
old: with morning ſtrides the unfinished 
shade away. * 3 


: (1) Who comes from Lubar's vale? From 


(1) The morning of the ſecond day, from the 
opening of the poem, comes on. Aftet the death 
of Cuchullin, Carril, the ſon of Kinfena , his bard , 
xetired to the cave of Tura , which was in the 
neighbourhood of Moi-lena , the ſcene of the poem 
of Temora. His caſual appearance here enables Oſſian 
to fulfil immediately the promiſe he had made ro 
Cathmor, of cauſing the funeral ſong to be pronounced 
over the tomb of Cairbar, — The whole of this 
paſſage , together with the addreſs of Carril to the 
ſun, is a lyric meaſure , and was, undoubredly , 


+ 0600 — 


intended as a relief to che mind, after the long 
narrative which preceded it. Tho' the lyric pieces 


ſcattered through the poems of Oſſian, ate certainly 
very beautiful in the original, yet they muſt appear 
much to diſadvantage, ſtripped of numbers, and 
the harmony of thime. In the recitative or narrative 


part of che poem, the original is rather a meaſured 


\ 
| 
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- the folds of the morning miſt? The drops 
of heaven are on his head. His ſteps are in 
the paths of the ſad. It is Carril of other times. 
He comes from Tura's filent cave. I behold 
it dark in the rock, thro the thin folds of 

miſt. There, perhaps, Cuchullin fits, on 
the blaſt which bends its trees. Pleaſant is 
the ſong of the morning from the bard 
of Erin! | . 


The waves crowd away for fear : they hear 
the ſound of thy coming forth, O ſun !— 
Terrible is thy beauty, ſon of heaven, when 
death is folded in thy locks; when thou rolleſt 
thy vapors before thee , over the blaſted hoſt. 
But pleaſant is thy beam to the hunter, ſittin 
by the rock in a ſtorm , when thou lookefl 
from thy parted cloud, and brighteneſt his 
dewy locks; he looks down on the ftreamy vale, 
and behold the deſcent of roes—How lon, 
Shalt thou riſe on war, androll, a bloody shield, 
thro'heaven I ſee the deaths of heroes dark- 
wandering over thy face !—Why wander the 
words of Carril! does the ſon of heaven mourn! 
he is unſtained in his courſe, ever rejoicing 
in his fire.—Roll on, thou careleſs light; 
thou too, perhaps, muſt fall. Thy dun 


fort of rok „than any regular verſification ; bur 
it has all that vatiety of cadences , which ſuit the 
different ideas, and paſſions of the ſpeakers, —— 
This book takes up only the ſpace of a few hours. 
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robe (1) may ſeize thee, ſtruggling, in thy 


ky, 
3 | 


Pleaſant is the voice of the ſong, O 
Carril, to Oſfian's ſoul! It is like the e 
of the morning, when it comes through the 
ruſtling vale, on which the ſun looks thro 
miſt , juſt riſing from his rocks. But this is 
no time, O bard, to fit down, at the ſtrife of 
ſong. Fingal is in arms on the vale. Thou ſeeſt 
the flaming shield of the king. His face 
darkens between his locks. He beholds the 
wide rolling of Erin, — 


Does not Carril behold: that tomb , befide 
the roaring ſtream? Three ſtones lift their 
grey heads, beneath a bending oak. A 0K 
is lowly-laid : give thou his ſoul to the wind. 
He is the brother of Cathmor ! open his airy 
hall. —Let thy ſong be a ſtream of joy to 
Cairbar's darkened ghoſt, 


(1) By the don robe of the ſun , is probably 


meant an eclipſe, 
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Morning coming on, Fingal , after a ſpeeck 
to his people, devolves the command on 
| Gaul , the ſon of Morni ; it being the cuſ- 
tom of the times, that the king should not 
engage, till the neceſſity of affairs required 
his ſuperior valour and condutt. — The 
king and Oſſian retire to the rock of Cor- 
mul , which overlooked the field of battle, 
The bards ſing the war-ſong. The gene- 
ral conflict is deſcribed. Gaul the 2 of 
Morni , diftinguishes himſelf ; kills Tur- 
lathon , chief of Moruth, and other chiefs 
7 leſſer name. — On the other and, +1 
oldath , who commanded the Irish army 8 


— „1ü3ůä ms th ac. 
* 


(for Cathmor, after the example of Fin- | el 
gal, kept himſeif from battle) fights gal- [2 
lantiy ; kills Connal , chief 4 Dun-lora, 
and advances to engage Gaul 'himſelfe | | 
Gaul , in the mean time, being wound | 
ed in the hand, by a random arrow , is 
covered by Fillan , the ſon of Fingal , 
who performs prodigies of valour. Night 
comes on. The horn of Fingal recalls 
his army, The bards meet them, with @ 
congratulatory ſong , in which the praiſes 

of Gaul — Fillan are particularly celes 
brated. The chiefs fit down at a feaſt; 

Fingal miſſes Connal. The epiſode of Con- 
nal and Duthcaron is introduced; which 
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* throws further light on the ancient hiſto 
of Ireland. Carril is diſpatched to rail 
. the tomb of Connal. — The action of 
this book takes up the ſecond day, from 
the opening of the pot m. 8708 
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(1) W HO is that, at blue-ſtreaming Lu- 
bar; by the bending hill of the roes? Tall, 
he leans on an oak torn from high, by nightly 
winds.—Who but Combal's ſon, brightening 


(1) This ſudden apoſtrophe , concerning Fingal , 
the attitude of the king , and the ſcenery in which 
he is placed, tend to elevate the mind to a juſt 
conception of the ſucceeding battle. The ſpeech of 
Fingal is full of that magnanimous generoſity which 
diſtinguishes his character throughout. The groupe 
of ſigutes, which the poet places around his father, 
ate pictureſque, and deſcribed with great propriety. 
The filence of Gaul, the behaviour of Fillan , and 
the effect which both have on the mind of Fingal, | 
are well imagined. His ſpeech upon the occaſion [ \/ 

| 
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is very beautiful in the original. Broken and unequal, 
tlie numbers repreſent the agitation of his mind, 
divided between the admiration excited by the ſilence 
of Gaul, (when others boaſted of their own actions) 
and his natural affection for Fillan , which the 
behaviour of that valiant youth had raiſed to the 
higheſt pitch. N 5 


5 W % 
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in the laſt of his fields? His grey hair is 
on the breeze: he half unsheaths the (word of 
Luno. His eyes are turned to Moi- lena, to 
the dark rolling of foes. Doſt thou hear the 
voice of the king? It is like the burſting of 
a ſtream, in the deſart, when it comes 
between irs echoing rocks, to the blaſted 
field of the ſun, | 


Wideskirtred comes down the foe ! Sons 
of woody Morven , ariſe. Be ye like the 
rocks of my land, on whoſe brown. ſlides 
are the rolling of waters. A beam of joy 
comes on my foul; I ſee them mighty 
before me. It is when the foe is feeble, 
that the ſighs of Fingal are heard; leſt death 
Should come, without renown, and darkneſs 
dwell. on his tomb. — Who shall lead the 
war, againſt the hot of Alnecma? It is, 


only when danger grows, that my ſword 


Shall Shine. Such was the cuſtom, hereto- 
fore, of Trenmor the ruler of winds : and 
thus deſcended to battle the blue shielded 
Trathal. 2 


The chiefs bend towards the king: each 
darkly ſeems to claim the war. They tell, 
by halves, their mighty deeds : and turn 
their eyes on Erin. But far before the reſt 
the ſon of Morni ſtood : filent he ſtood, for 
who had not heard of the battles of Gaul? 
They roſe within his ſoul, His hand, in 22 F 
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ſeized the (word. The (word which he brought 


from Strumon, when the ſtrength of Morni 


failed (1). 1 


- (1) Strumon, ſtream of the hill, the name of 
the ſeat of the family of Gaul, in the neighbourhood 
of Selma. During Gaul's expedition to Tromathan , 
mentioned in the poem of Oithona , Morni his father 
died. Morni ordered the ſword of Strumon, (which 
had been preſerved, in the family, as a relique , 
from the: days of Colgach , the moſt renowned'of 


his anceſtors) to be laid by his ſide , in the tomb: 


at the ſame time, leaving it in charge to his ſon, 
not to take ir from thence , till he was reduced to 
the laſt extremity. Not long after, two of his brothers 
being ſlain , in battle, by Coldaronnan , chief of 
Clutha , Gaul went to his father's tomb to take 


the (word, His addreſs to the ſpirit of the deceaſec 


hero, is che only part now remaining, of a poem 


of Oſſian, on the ſubje&, I shall here lay it be“ 
fore the reader, e 6-2 Þ 


04 V1, 


e Breaker of echoing Shields , whoſe head is 


deep in shades; heat me from the darkneſs of 


Clora, O ſon of Colgach , hear! 


No ruſtling , like eagle's wing comes over the 


coutſe of my ſtreams. Deep-boſomed in the miſt 


of the deſatt, O king of Strumon , hear 1 : 


Dwelleſt thou in the shadowy breeze , that pours 
irs dark wave over the graſs ? Ceaſe to ſtrew the 
beard of the thiſtle; O chief of Clora , heat! 
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On his ſpear ſtood the ſon of Clatho (1) 


in the wandering of his locks. Thrice he 


Or rideſt thou on a beam, amidſt the dark 
trouble of clouds ? Poureſt thou the loud wind on 
ſeas, to roll their blue waves over iſles ? hear me 3 
father of Gaul; amidſt thy tetrots, heat! 


The ruſtling, of eagles is heard, the murmur- 
ing oaks shake their heads on the mils: dreadful 


and pleaſant is thy en „ friend of the dwell- 
ing of heroes, 
MOR N 1. 


— 


Who awakes me, in the midſt of my cloud ; 
where my locks of miſt ſpread on the winds? Mixed 
wich the noiſe of ſtreams , why OY the voice of 
Gaul? 

GAUL. 


My foes are around me, Morni : their dark ships 


deſcend from their waves, Give the ſword of stru- 
mon, that beam which thou hideſt in thy night. 


MORNI 


Take the ſword of n Strumon; 1 look 
on thy war , my\ſon ; I look, a dim meteor, 
from my cloud : bluc-$hielded Gaul, deſtroy . 


(i) Clatho was the daughter of Cathulla, king 
of 1 * , in one of his expeditions to 


* N 2 
— : 
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raiſed his eyes to Fingal : his voice thrice 
failed him, as he ſpoke.—Fillan could not 
boaſt of battles; at once he ſtrode away. 
Bent over a diſtant ſtream he ſtood : the rear 
hung in his eye. He ſtruck, at times, the 
thiſtle's head, with his inverted ſpear. 


Nor is he unſeen of Fingal. Sidelong he 
beheld his ſon. He beheld him, with burſting 
joy; and turned, amidſt his crowded foul. In 
filence turned the king towards Mora of 


woods. He hid the big tear with his locks,— 
Ar length his voice 1s heard. | + 


(1) Firſt of the ſons of Morni ; thou 


chat iſland ,, fell in love wich Clatho , and took 
her wife, after the death of Roſ-crana „the daugh- 
ter of Cormac, king of Iteland. e 


Clatho was the mother of Ryno, Fillan, and 
Boſmina , mentioned in the battle of Lora , one 
of the leſſer poems printed in Vol. I. Fillan is of- 
ten called the ſon of Clatho , ro diſtinguish him 
from thoſe ſons which Fingal had by Rofcrana. 


(1) Gaul, the ſon of Morni , next to Fingal, | 
is the moſt renowned character introduced by Offian | 
in his Jour: He is, like Ajax in the Iliad, diſtin- 
guished , by his manly taciturnity. The honourable 
epithers beſtowed on him here , by Fingal , are 
amazingly expreſſive in the original. There is not 
a paſſage in all Temora , which loſes ſo much ia 
the -tranflacion as this. The firſt part of the 
ſpeech is rapid and irtegular, * peculiarly 
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rock that defieſt the ſtorm! Lead thou my 
battle, for the race of low- laid Cormac. | 
No boy's ſtaff is thy ſpear : no harmleſs 

beam of light thy ſword. Son of Morni of 

Needs, behold the foe; deſtroy.—Fillan , 

obſerve the chief: he is not calm in ſtrife; - 
nor burns he, heedleſs, in battle; my fon, ; 
obſerve the king. He is ſtrong as Lubar's . 
ſtream, but never foams and roars. High 
on | cloudy Mora, Fingal shall behold the 
war. Stand, Oſſian (1), near thy father, by 
the falling ſtream. —Raiſe the voice, O bards; 
Morven , move beneath the ſound, It is my 
latter field; clothe it over with light, © 


As the ſudden riſing of winds; or diſtant 
rolling of troubled. ſeas, when ſome dark 
ghoſt, in wrath, heaves the billows over an 
Ille, the ſeat of miſt, on the deep, for many 
dark- brown years: ſo terrible is the ſound 
calculated to animate the ſoul to wat. Where 
the king addreſſes Fillan , the verſification changes 
to a regular and ſmooth meaſure. The firlt is like 
torrents rushing over broken rocks; the ſecond 
like the courſe of a full-flowing riyer , calm , bur 
majeſtic.” This inſtance ſerves to shew , how much 
is aſſiſts a poet to alter the meaſure, according to 
the particular paſſion, that he intends to excite in 
his readers, 


- 


(1) Ullin being ſent to Morven with the body 
of Oſcar , Offian attends his father , in quality of 
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of the hoſt, wide-moving over the field, Gaul 
is tall before them: the ſtreams glitter within 


his ſtrides. The bards raiſed the ſong by his 


fide; he ſtruck his shield between. On the 
Skirts of the blaſt, the tuneful voices roſe. 


On Crona, ſaid the bards, there burſts a 
ſtream by night. It ſwells, in its own dark. 
courſe, till morning's early beam. Then comes 
it white from the hill, with the rocks and 
their hundred groves, Far be my ſteps 
from Crona: Death is tumbling there. Be 
fe a ſtream from Mora, ſons of cloudy. 


orven. 


Who riſes, from his car, on Clutha? The 
hills are troubled before the king! The dark 


woods echo round, and lighten at his ſteel. 


See him, amidſt the foe, like Colgach's (1) 


(1) There are ſome "traditions, but, I believe, 
of late invention, that this Colgach was the ſame 


with the Galgacus of Tacitus. He was the anceſtor 


of Gaul, the ſon of Morai , and appears, from 


ſome , really ancient, tradirions , to have been 


king, or Vergobret, of the Caledonians; and hence 


proceeded the pretentions of the family of Motni 
to the throne , which created a good deal of diſ- 


rurbance , both ro Comhal and his ſon Fingal. | 
The firſt was killed in battle by that tribe; and 
ir was after Fingal was grown up , that they were 
reduced to obedience. Colgach ſignifies fiercely-look- 
ing; which is a very ptoper name-for a warrior, 
and is probably the origin of Galgacus ; tho* L 
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ſportful ghoſt; when he ſcatters the clouds» 
and rides the eddying winds! Itis Morni (1) 
ng Keeds! Be like thy father, 

aul! 18 | 


(2) Selma is opened wide. Bards take the 
_ trembling. harps. Ten yourhs carry the oak 
of the fat, A diſtant ſun-beam marks the 
Bill. The dusky waves of the blaſt fly over 
the fields of graſs Why art thou fo filent , 
Morven ? The king returns with all his fame. 
Did not the battle roar; yet peaceful is his 
brow? It roared, and Fingal overcame.— 


Be like thy father, Fillan! 


*”@ 
** _ 


believe it a matter of mere conſectute, that the 
Colgach here mentioned was the ſame with that 
Hero.——1 cannot help obſerving , with how much 
propriety the ſong of the bards is conducted. Gaul, 
whoſe experience might have rendered his conduct 
cautious in war, has the example of his father, 
juſt rushing to battle, ſet before his eyes. Fillan , 
on the other hand, whoſe. youth might make him 

impetuous, and unguarded in action, is put in 
mind of the ſedate and ſerene behaviour! of Fin- 
gal upon like occaſions. 1 


© (1) The expedition of Morni to Clutha, alluded | 
to here', is handed down in tradition. The poem , 
on which the tradition was founded, is now loſt. 


(2) Oſſian is peculiarly happy, in his deſcriptions 
of ſtill life ; and theſe acquire double force , by 
his placing them near buſy and tumultuous ſcenes, 
This antitheſis ſerves to animare and heighten the 
features of poetry. 
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They moved beneath the ſong.— High 
waved their arms, as rushy fields, beneath 

autumnal winds. On Mora ſtood the king 
in arms, Miſt flies round his buckler broad, 
as, aloft, it hung on a bough, on Cormul's 


moſſy rock.—la ſilence I ſtood by Fingal, and 


rarried my eyes on 'Cromlas (1) wood: 
leſt I should | behold the hoſt, and rush 
amidſt my ſwelling ſoul. My foot is forward 
on the heath. I glittered, tall, in ſteel: 
like the falling ſtream of Tromo, which 
nightly winds bind over with ice. The 
boy ſees it, on high, gleaming to the early 
beam: towards it he turns his ear, and Wonders 
why it is ſo ſilent. | 


Nor bent over a ſtream is Cathmor, like 
a youth in a peaceful field : wide he drew 
forward the war, a dark and troubled wave. 
But when he beheld Fingal on Mora; bis 
generous pride aroſe. & Shall the chief of 
« Atha fight, and no King in the field? 
« Foldath lead my people forth. Thou art 
«A beam 'of fire v. TH" | x Jac: » 


- Forth · iſſued the chief of Moma, like 1 cloud, 
the robe of ghoſts. He drew his ſword, a 


flame, from his ſide; and bade the battle 


() The mountain Cromla was in the neigh» 
bourhood of the ſcene of this poem; which was 
neatly the ſame with that of s a 

| iv 
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move.—The tribes, like ridgy waves , dark 
pour their ſtrength around. Haughty is his 
ſtride before them: his red eye rolls in wrath. 


—He called the chief of Dunratbo (1); z ws 
his words were heard. 


. Cormul, thou beholdeſt that path. I: winds 
green behind the foe. Place thy people 
there; leſt Morven should eſcape from my 
ſword. —Bards of green. valleyed Erin, let 
no voice of yours ariſe, The ſons of Morven 
muſt fall without ſong. They are the foes 
of Cairbar. Hereafter shall the traveller meet 
their dark, thick miſt on Lena, where it 
wanders, with their ghoſts, beſide the reedy 
lake. Never shall they riſe, without long . 
to the qwelling of Winds. | 


- Cormul darkened , as he went: bebind 


bim rushed his tribe. They ſunk beyond the 


rock: ou en to ING of orgs b 


0 1) Dun-ratho , 4 kill , with, a 17 5 on iy top. 


Corm- uil, blue eye. Foldath diſparches „ here „ 


Cotrmul to lie in ambush behind "the army of rhe 
Caledonians.. Ibis ſpeech ſuits well with the cha- 
tacter of Foldath, which is, throughout, haughty 
and preſumptuous. Towards the latter end of chis 
ſpeech , we find the opinion of the times, concern- 
ing the unhappineſs of the ſouls of thoſe who were 
buried without the funeral ſong. This doctrine , no 
doubt, was inculcated by the bards, to make their 
order * „ and neceſlary, 
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as his eye purſued. the courſe of the darks 
eyed king of Dunratho. Pb 


Thou beholdeſt the ſteps of Cormul; let 
thine arm be ſtrong. When he is low, fon 
of Fingal, remember Gaul in war. Here I 
fall forward into battle, amidſt the ridge of 
Shields, | 


- 


The ſign of death aroſe: the dreadful ſound 
of Mornt's shield. Gaul poured his voice be- 
tween. Fingal roſe, high on Mora, He faw 
them, from wing to wing, bending in the 
ſtrife. Gleaming , on his own dark hill, the 
ſtrength (t) of Atha ſtood. —They (2) were 
like two ſpirits ofheaven, ſtanding each on his 

loomy cloud; when they pour abroad the 
winds, and lift the roaring ſeas. The blue- 
tumbling of waves is before them, marked. 
with the paths of whales. Themſelves are 
calm and bright; and the gale lifts their 
locks of miſt, 1 1 


What beam of light hangs high in air? Ie 
is Morni's dreadful ſword. —Death is ſtrewed 
on thy paths, O Gaul; thou foldeſt them toge= 


(1) By the ſtrenght of Atha , is meant Cathmor. 
The expteſſion is common in Homer „ and other 
ancient poets, n 


(2) The two kings. A e JT 
E 
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tber in thy rage. —Like a young oak falls 
Turlathon (1), with his branches round him 
His high-boſomed ſpouſe ſtretches her white 
arms, in dreams, to the returning king, as 
che ſleeps by gurgling Moruth, in her diſorder- 
ed locks. It is his ghoſt, Oichoma; the chief 
is lowly laid. Hearken not to the winds for 
Turlathon's echoing shield. It is pierced, by 
his ſtreams, and its ſound is paſt away. 


Not peaceful is the hand of Foldath: he 
Winds bis courſe in blood. Connal met him 
in fight; they mixed their clanging ſteel. — 
Why should mine eyes behold them! Connal, 
thy locks are grey. Thou wert the friend of 
ſtrangers, at the moſs· covered rock of Dune 
lora. When the skies were rolled together 3 
then thy feaſt was ſpread. The ſtranger 
heard the winds without; and rejoiced at thy 
burning oak. Why, ſon of Duth-caron , art 
thou laid in blood! The blaſted tree bends 
above thee : thy shield lies broken near. Thy 


blood mixes with the ſtream; thou breaker 
of the sbields! e 


() I took the ſpear, in my wrath; but 


| (1) Tur-lathon , hed trunk of à tree. M6ruth , 
great ſtream. Oichaoma , mild maid, Dun-lora , 


the hill of the noiſy ſtream. Duth-caron , dark- 
brown man. i | 


(2) The poet ſpeaks in his on perſon. . | 
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Gaul rushed forward on the foe. The feeble 
paſs by his fide; his rage is turned on Moma's 
chief. Now they had raiſed their deathful 
ſpears: unſeen an arrow came. It pierced the 
hand of Gaul; his ſteel fell ſounding to 
earth. Voung Fillan came (1), with Cor- 
mu 's sbield, and ſtretched it large before the 
king. Foldath ſent his shout abroad, and 
- Kindled all the field: as a blaſt that lifts the 
broad - winged flame, over Lumon's (2) 
echoing groves. m n 


Son of blue- eyed Clatho, ſaid Gaul, thou 
art a beam from heaven; that coming on the 
troubled deep, binds up the tempeſts wing. 

| —Cormul is fallen before thee. Early art 

thou in the fame of thy fathers.— Rush not 
too far, my hero, I cannot lift the ſpear to 
aid. I ſtand harmleſs in battle: but my voice 
Shall be poured abroad.—-The ſons of Morven 


(.) Fillan had been diſpatched by Gaul to op 
oſe Cormul , who had been ſent by Foldath to 
ie in ambush behind rhe Caledonian army. Ir ap- 
pears | that Fillan had killed Cormul , otherwiſe he 
could not be ſuppoſed to have poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the shield of that chief. Tit pact a0 ig 
upon the main action, paſles over lightly this 
feat e * CCC 33-5 


(i) Lumon, bending hill; a mountain in Inis- 

huna, or that part of South. Britain which is over- 

6 againſt the Ira Cate 15 2354174327 s 1 
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shall hear, and remember my former deeds. 


His terrible voice roſe on the wind, the 
hoſt bend forward in the fight. Often had they 
heard him, at Strumon , when he called them 
to the chace of the hinds.— Himſelf ſtood 
tall, amidſt the war, as an oak in the skirts 
of a ſtorm, which now is clothed, on high, 
in miſt : then shews its broad, waving head; 
the muſing hunter lifts his eye from/his own 
rushy field. Ont BB ECARD. | 


My Gul purſues thee, O Fillan, thro” the 
path of thy fame. Thou rolledſt the” foe 
before thee. Now Foldath, perhaps, would 
fly; but night came down with its clouds; 
and Cathmor's horn was heard. The ſons of 
Morven heard the voice of Fingal, from 
Mora's gathered miſt, The bards poured their 
ſong, like dew , on the returning war. 


Who comes from Strumon, they ſaid, 
amidſt ber wandering locks? She is mournful 
in her ſteps, and lifts her blue eyes. towards 
Erin. Why art thou ſad , Evir-choma (1) 2 
Who is like thy chief in renown? He de- 
ſcended dreadful to battle; he returns, like 
a light from a cloud. He lifted the (word in 


{r) Evir-choama , mild and flately mad; the 
wife of Gaul. She was the daughter of Caſdu-con- 
glas, chief of I-dronlo , one of the Hebrides, 
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Wrath: they shrunk before blue · shielded 
Saul! LIED Wo 


Joy, like the ruſtling gale, comes on the 
ſoul of the king. He remembers the battles 
of old; the days, wherein his fathers fought. 
The days of old return on Fingal's mind, 
as he beholds the renown of his ſon. As the 
ſun rejoices, from his cloud, over the tree his 
beams have raiſed, as itshakes its lonely head 


on the heath; ſo joyful is the king over illan. 


As the rolling of thunder on hills, when 
Lara's fields are till and dark, ſuch are the 
ſteps of Morven pleaſant and dreadful to the 
ear. They return with their ſound, like 
eagles to their dark: browed rock, after the 

rey is torn on the field, the dun ſons of the 

unding hind. Your fathers rejoice from 
their clouds, ſons of ſtreamy Cona, 


Such was the nightly voice of bards, on 
Mora of the hinds. A flame roſe, from an 
hundred oaks, which winds had torn from 
Cormul's ſteep. The feaſt is ſpread in the 
midſt : around fat the gleaming chiefs. Fingal | 
is there in his ſtrength; the eagle-wing (1) 


(1) en this, and ſeveral- other paſſages : in 
this poem , it n „that the kings of Morven 
and Ireland had a plume of eagle's feathers, by 


way of ornament , in their helmets. It was from 


this diſtinguished mark that Oſſian knew Cathmor , 


1 
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of his helmet ſounds: the ruſtling blaſts of 

the weſt, unequal rushed thro night. Long 
looked the king in ſilence round: at length, 
his words were heace. 


My foul feels a want in our joy. 1 behold 
a breach among my friends.—The head of 


one tree is low: the ſqually wind pours in 


on Selma.—Where is the chief of Dun-lora? 
Ought he to be forgor at the feaſt > When 
did he forget the ſtranger, in the midſt of 
his echoing hall?—Ye are filent in my pre- 
ſence! — Connal is then no more. — Joy 
meet thee, O warrior, like a ſtream 
of light. Swift be thy courſe to thy 
fathers, in the folds of the mountain-winds. 
—Oſſian, thy ſoul is fire: kindle the memory 
of the king. Awake the battles of Connal, 

When firſt he shone in war. The locks of 


Connal were grey; his days of youth (1) 


in the frcond' book - which: cuſtom 3 probably $ 
he had borrowed , from the former monarchs of 
Ireland, of che race of the Cakl or Caledonians. 


(1) Aftet the death of Comhal, and during 
the uſurpation of the tribe of Morni, Fingal was 
educated in private by Duth-caron. It was then he 
contraced that intimacy, with Connal the ſon of 
Duth- caton, which occaſions his tegtetting ſo much 
his fall. When Fingal was gtown up, he ſoon re- 
duced the tribe of Morni ; and , as it appears 
from the ſubſequent epiſode , ſent Duth-caron and 
bis ſon Connal to the aid of Cormac ; the ſon of 
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Viere mixed with mine. In one day Durch- 
caron firſt ſtrung our bows, againſt the roes 
of Dun-lora. | ' | 


Many, I faid, are our paths to battle, in 
green - hilled Inisfail. Often did our fails 
ariſe, over the blue · tumbling waters; When 
we came, in other days, to aid the race ot 


Conar. 


The ftrife roared once in Alnecma, at the 
foam-covered ſtreams of Duth-ula (1). With 
Cormac deſcended to battle Duth caron from 
cloudy Morven. Nor deſcended Duth-caron 
alone, his ſon was by his fide, the long-haired 
youth of Connal , lifting the firſt of his 
ſpears. Thou didſt command them, O Fin- 

gal, to aid the king of Erin, 


Like the burſting ſtrength of a ſtream, 
the ſons of Bolga/rushed to war: Colc-ulla( 2.) 


Conar , king of Ircland , who was driven to the 
laſt extremity , by the inſuttections of the Firbolg. 
This epiſode throws farther light on the conteſts 
between the Caël and Firbolg ; and is the more 
valuable upon that account. 


(i) Duth-Gla, a river in Connaught; it Ggai- 
fies , dark-rushing water. 7 3 


. (a) Col-culla » firm look bs readineſs ; he * 
the brother of Botbar · duthul, the father of Caixbat 
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was before them, the chief of blue- ſtreaming 


Atha. The battle was mixed on the plain, 
like the meeting of two ſtormy ſeas. Cor- 
mac (1) shone in his own ſtrife, bright as 
the forms of his fathers. But, far before the 
reſt, Duth-caron hewed down the foe. Nor 
flepr the arm of Connal, by his father's fide. 


and Cathmor, who after the death of Cormac , 


the ſon of Artho, ſucceſlively mounted the Irish 


(i) Cormac , the ſon of Conar , the ſecond king 
of Ireland, of the race of the Caledonians.. This 
inſurtection of the Firbolg happened towards the 
latter end of the long reign of Cormac. From ſe- 
veral epiſodes and poems, ir appears , that he 
nevet poſſeſſed the Irish throne peaceably. — The 
party of the family of Arha had made ſeveral at- 
tempts ro overturn the ſucceſſion in the race of 
Conar , before they effected it, in the minority 
of Cormac, the fon of /Artho;—— Ireland , from 
the moſt ancient accounts concerning it, ſeems to 
have been always ſo diſturbed by domeſtic com- 
motions , that it is difficult to ſay „ whether ir 
ever was, for any length of time, ſubject to one 
monarch. It is certain, that every province, if 
not every ſmall diſtrict, had irs own king. One 
of theſe petty princes aſſumed , at times, the title 
of king of Ireland, and, on account of his ſu- 
petiot force, or in caſes of publick danger, was 
acknowledged by the reſt as ſuch ; but rhe ſuc- 
ceſſion, from father to ſon , does not appear 
to have been eſtablighed. — It was the diviſions 
amongſt rhemſelyes , ariſing from the bad conſti- 
tution of their government, that, at laſt , ſub- 


jected the Itish to a foreign yoke, 


| 


4 : 


n , 
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Atha prevailed on the plain: like ſcattered 
miſt, fled the people of Ullin (H. | 


Then roſe this ſword of Duth-caron; and 


the ſteel of broad-shielded Connal. They 


Shaded their fying friends, like two rocks 
with their heads of pine. —Night came down 
on Duth-ula : ſilent ſtrode the chiefs over 


the field. A mountain-ftream roared acroſs 


the path, nor could Duth-caron bound over 
its courſe, Why ſtands my father? ſaid Con- 


nal.— I hear the rushing foe, 1 


Fly, Connal, he ſaid; thy father's ſtrength 


begins to fail. —I come wounded from battle; 
here let me reſt in night. a But thou shalt 
not remain alone, ſaid Connal's burſting ſigh. 
My shield is an eagle's wing to cover 


the king of Dun- lora v. He bends dark aboyg 
the chief: the mighty Duth - caron dies. 


Day roſe, and night returned. No lone- 


ly bard appeared, deep-muſing on the heath: 
and could Connal leave the tomb of his fa- 
ther, till he should receive his fame? — He 


( 1 ) The inhabitants of Ullin or Ulſter , who 
were of the race of the Caledonians, ſcem , alone, 
to have been the firm friends to the ſucceſſion in 
the family of Conar. The Firbolg were only ſubs 


| je& to them by conſtraint , and embraced eyery op- 


portunity to throw oft their yoke, 


| 
| 


eipal bar 


— 


coming, young ridet of ſtreamy waves! 
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bent the bow againſt the roes of Duth-ula ; 
he ſpread the lonely feaſt. Seven nights he 
laid his head on the tomb, and ſaw his father in 
his dreams. He ſaw him rolled dark, in a blaſt, 
like the vapor of reedy Lego. At length 
the ſteps of Colgan (1) came, the bard of 


(1) Colgan , the ſon of Cathmul , was the pony 
of of Cormac Mac- Conar, king of Ire- 
land. Part of an old poem, on the loves of Fin- 
gal and Ros-crina, is ill preſerved , and goes 
uuder the name of this Colgan ; bur whether ir is 
of his compoſition , ot the production of a latter 
age, I shall not pretend to determine. Be that as 
it will „it appears, from the obſolere phraſes which 
ic contains, to be very ancient; and its poetical 


merit may perhaps excuſe me, for laying a tranſ- 


lation of it before the reader. What remains of 
the poem is a dialogue in a lyric meaſure , be- 
tween Fingal and Ros-cräna, the daughter of Cor- 


mac. She begins with a ſoliloquy , which is over» 
heard by Fingal. „ ; N ö 


ROS-CRANA _ 

. © & By night, came a dream to Ros- cräna ! 1 feel 
my beating ſoul. No vifion of the forms of the 
dead, came to the blue eyes of Erin. But, riſing 
from the wave of the north, I beheld him bright 
in his locks. 1 beheld the ſon of the king, My 
beating ſoul is high, I laid my head down in night; 
again aſcended the form. Why delayeſt thou thy 


But , there 5 far-diſtane , he comes; © where Goes 


r 
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high Temora. Duth-caron received his fame, 
and brightened, as he roſe on the wind. 


roll their green ridges in miſt! Toung dweller of 


my ſoul ; why doſt thou delay 
4 FIN GA. 


"It was the ſoft voice * Mol- lena the pleaſant 


breeze of the valley of roes } But why doſt thou 


hide thee in shades ? Young love of heroes , riſe, 
———Are not thy ſteps covered with light? In thy 


groves thou appeareſt , Ros-crana , like the ſun in 


the gathering of clouds. Why doſt thou hide theg 
in shades? Young loye of heroes , tiſe. | 


ROS CRAN A. 


My fluttering ſoul is high Let me turn from 
the ſteps of the king. He has heard my ſecret voice, 
and shall my blue eyes roll, in his preſence ?— 
Roe of the hill of moſs}, toward thy dwelling 1 
move. Meet me, ye breezes of Mora, as 1 moye 
thro* the valley of winds, ——Bur why should he 


aſcend his ocean? — Son of heroes, my ſoul. 
is thine ! —— My ſteps shall not move to the _ 


fart 2 the __ of Ros-crana is es 


It was the light tread of a ghoſt , the fair dwellet 


FINGAL, 


— 


— 


CEPT + ah : 


U — — — 


— 
2 


err mg” — gt 


——— — 
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Pleaſant to the ear, ſaid Fingal „is the 
praiſe of the kings of men; when their bows 
are ſtrong in battle; when they ſoften at the 


light of the fad. — Thus let my name be 


renowned, when bards shall lighten my 
riſing ſoul. Carril, ſon of Kinfena; take the 


of eddying winds. Why deceiveſt thou me , with 
thy voice? Here let me reſt in shades.—Shouldſt 
thou ſtretch thy white arm, from thy grove, thou 


ſun- beam of Cormac of Erin! 


ROS-CRANA., 


Hie 1 gone! and my blue eyes are dim; faint- 


rolling, in all my tears. But, there , I behold 


him , alone; king of Motven, my foul is thine- 


Ah me ! what clanging of armour ! ——Colc-ulla 
of Atha is near » ! 


644% 


- Fingal , as we learn from the epiſode , with which 
the fourth book begins, undertook an expedition 
Into Ireland, to aid Cormac Mac- conat againſt the 
inſurrections of the Fir-bolg. It was then he ſaw, 
fell in love with, and married Ros-crana, the daugh- 
ter of Cormac, —— Some traditions give this poem 
to Offian ; bur from ſeveral circumſtances , 1 con- 
elude ir to be an imitation , but a very happy one 
of rhe manner of that poet. 
the ſentiment , and beauty of the imagery , how- 
ever , refer the compoſition of it ro an æta of re- 
more antiquity 3 for the nearer we approach to our 
own times, the leſs beautiful are the compoſitions 
of the bards, IL WRIT EIS" Fa 


K 9 8 - 


The elegance of 


r 
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bards and raiſe a tomb, To- night let Connal 
dwell within his narrow houſe : let not 
the ſoul of the valiant wander on the winds. 
Faint glimmers the moon on Moilena, thro' 
the broad-headed groves of the hill: raiſe 
ſtones, beneath its beams, to all the fallen 
in war.—Tho' no chiefs were they, yet 
their hands were ſtrong in fight. They were 
my rock in danger: the mountain from 
which I fpread my eagle-wings.—Thence 
am I renowned : Carril forget not the low. 


Loud, at once, from the hundred bards, 
roſe the ſong of the tomb. Carril ſtrode 
before them, they are the, murmur of ſtreams 
behind him. Silence dwells in the vales of 
Moi-lena, where each, with its own dark 
ſtream , is winding between the hills. I heard 
the voice of the bards, leſſening , as they 
moved along. I leaned forward from m 

Shield ; and felt the kindling of my ſoul. 
Half-formed the words of my ſong, burſt 
forth upon the wind. So hears a tree, on the 
vale, the voice of ſpring around : it pours 
its green leaves to the | ths and Shakes its 


lonely head. The hum of the mountain be: 


is near it; the hunter ſees it, with joy, from | 
the blaſted heath. 


Young Fillan , at a diſtance ſtood. His 
helmet lay glittering on the ground. His 
dark hair js looſe to the blaſt : a beam of lig 
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is Clatho's ſon. He heard the words of the 
king, with joy; and leaned forward on his 
ſpear. | | | 


My fon, faid car-borne Fingal, I ſaw thy 
deeds, and my ſoul was glad. The fame of 
our fathers, I ſaid, burſts from its gathered 
cloud. Thou art brave, ſon of Clatho; bur 

headlong in the ſtrife. So did not Fingal 
advance, tho he never feared a foe.—Let 
thy people be a ridge behind; they are thy 
ſtrength in the field. —Then shalt thou be 
long renowned, and behold the tombs of 
thy fathers. The memory of the paſt returns, 
my deeds in other years : when firſt I de= 
ſcended from ocean on the green-valleyed 
ile. We bend towards the voice of the king. 
The moon looks abroad from her cloud. 
The grey-skirted miſt is near, the dwelling 
of the ghoſts, 7 744 SL 
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The ſecond night continues. Fingal relates , 
= at the feaſt , his own firſt expedition into 
By Treland , and his marriage with Ros- 
crdna, the daughter of Cormac , king of 
that iſland, —The Irish chiefs convene in 
the preſence of Cathmor. The ſuuation of 
the king deſcribed. The ſtory of Sul-malla, 
33 the daughter of Conmor , king of Inis- 
If huna , who in the diſguiſe of a young war- 
"= rior, had followed Cathmor to the war. 
_ The ſullen behaviour of Foldath , who had 
commanded in the battle of the preceding 
Li! | day , renews the difference between him 
U | and Malthos ; but Cathmor, interpoſing, 
T ends ite The chiefs feaſt , and hear the ſong 
Of Fonar the bard. Cathmor returns to reft , 
at a diſtance from the army. The ghoſt of 
his brother Cairbar appears to him in a 
dream; and obſcurely foretels the iſſue of 
the war.—The ſoliloquy of the king. He 
diſcovers Sul-malla. Morning comes. Her 
ſoliloguy cloſes the book, 
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(1) BENEATH an oak, ſud the king, L far 
on Selma's ſtreamy rock, when Connal roſe, 
from the ſea , with the broken ſpear of 
Duth-caron. Far-diſtant ſtood the youth, and 
turned away his eyes; for he remembered the 
ſteps of his father, on his own green hills. 
1 darkened in my place: dusky thoughts 
rolled over my ſoul. The kings of Erin roſe 
before me. I half - unsheated my fword. — 
Slowly approached the chiefs ; they lifted 
up their ſilent eyes. Like a ridge of clouds, 


TEMOR A: 


they Wait for the burſting forth of my voice: 


(1) This epiſode has an immediate connection 
with the ſtory of Connal and Duth-caron , in the 
latter end of the third book. Fingal , firting beneath 
an oak , near the palace of Selma, diſcovers Counal 
juſt landing from Ireland, The danger which threa- 
rened Cormac king of Ireland induces him to ſail im- 


mediately to that iſland, The ſtory is introduced, 
by the king, as a pattern for the future behaviour 


of Fillan , whoſe rashneſs in the preceding battle 
is reprimanded, | | 


Vor. III. G 


* — — —— . 
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it was to them, a wind from heaven to roll 
the miſt away. , | 


I bade my white fails to riſe, before the 
roar of Conas wind. Three hundred youths 
looked, from their waves, on Fingal's boſſy 
shield. High on the maſt it hung, and marked 
the dark · blue ſea. But when the night came 
down, I ſtruck, at times, the warning boſs: 
I truck, and looked on high, for fiery-haired 
Ul-erin (1). 


Nor wanting was the ſtar of heaven: it 
travelled red between the clouds: 1 purſued 
the lovely beam, on the faint-gleaming dee 
—With morning, Erin roſe in miſt; We 
came into the bay of Moi-lena, where its 
blue waters tumbled, in the boſom of echoing 
woods. Here Cormac, in his ſecret hall, 
avoided the ſtrength /of | Colc-ulla. Nor he 
alone ayoids the foe: the blue eye of Ros- 
crana is there: Ros-crana( 2), white-handed 
maid, the daughter of the king. 


(i) VUl-erin ,, the guide to Ireland, a ftar known 
by that name in the days of Fingal , and very 
- uſeful to thoſe who, ſailed , by night, from the 
Hebrides „ or Caledonia, to the coaſt of Ulſter. 
We find, from this paſſage , that navigation was 
conſiderably adyanced , at this time, among the 
Caledonians. : 


60 Ros-crina , the beam of the rifing ſun 3 abe 
was the mother of Offian, The Itiah bards relate 


„ 


1 
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© Grey, on his pointleſs ſpear, came forth 
the aged ſteps of. Cormac. He ſmiled, from 
his waving locks, but grief was in his ſoul. 
He ſaw us few before him, and his ſigh aroſe. 
I ſee the arms of Trenmor, he faid, and 
theſe are the ſteps of the king! Fingal! thou 
art a beam of light to Cormac's darkened 
foul, —Early is thy fame, my ſon : but ſtrong 
are the foes of Erin. They are like the roar 
of ſtreams in the land, ſon of car-borne 


Comhal. is 2 


Vet they may be rolled (1) away, I faid 
in wy riſing ſoul. We are not of the race of 
the feeble, king of blue-shielded hoſts. Why 

Should fear come amongſt us, like a ghoſt 
of night ? The ſoul of the valiant grows, as 
foes increaſe in the field, Roll no darkneſs, 
king of Erin, on the young in var. 


ſtrange fictions concerning this princeſs. The cha: 

racer given of her here , and in other poems of Oſ- 
ſian, does not tally with their accounts. Their ſto- 
ries, however, concerning Fingal , if they mean him 


by Fion Mac-Comnal , are ſo inconſiſtent and no- 


totiouſly fabulous, that they do not deſerve to be 


mentioned; for they evidently bear, along with 
them, the marks of late invention. HEE 


.. 


(r) Cormac had ſaid that his foes were like the 
roar of ſtreams , and Fingal continues the meta- 
phor. The ſpeech of the young hero is ſpitited 
and conſiſtent with that ſedate inttepidity, which 
eminently diſtinguiskes his chatacter throughout. 


G jj 
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The burſting tears of the king came down. 
He ſeized my hand in ſilence.— 4 Race of 
the daring Trenmor, I roll no cloud before 
thee. Thou burneſt in the fire of thy fathers. 

I behold thy fame. It marks thy courſe in 
battles, like a ſtream of light, — But wait 

the coming of Cairbar ( 1) : my ſon muſt join 
thy ſword. He calls the ſons of Ullin, from 
all their diſtant ſtreams v. 0 


We came to the hall of the king, where 
it roſe in the midſt of rocks: rocks, on 
whoſe dark ſides, were the marks of ſtreams 
of old. Broad oaks bend around” with their 
moſs : the thick birch waves its green head. 
Half-hid, in her shady grove, Ros-cranaraiſed 
the ſong. Her white hands roſe on the harp. 

U beheld her blue-rolling eyes. She was like 
a ſpirit (2) of heaven half. folded in the skirt 


of a cloud. - 


\ 


1 (i) Caitbar, the ſon of Cormac, was aftetwards 

| king of Ireland. His reign was short, He was ſuc - 
ceeded by his fon Artho, the fathet of that Cor - 

mac who was murdered by Cairbar the ſon of 
E | - Borbar-durhul. —Cairbar , the ſon of Cormac , 
| long after his ſon Artho was grown to man's eſtate, 
wad, by his wife Beltanno, another ſon , whoſe 
name was Ferad-artho,—— He was the only one 
4 OM remaining of che race of Conar , the ficſt king of 
Fi Ireland , when Fingal's expedirion againſt Cairbar 
1 the ſon of Botbar-duthul happened. See more of 

Ferad-artho in the eighth book. 


{z) The attitude of Ros - crana is aptly illuſtrated 


f 

' 
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Three days we feaſted at Moi-lena : she 


** 


77 


roſe bright amidſt my troubled ſoul. —Cor- 


by this mile ; for the ideas of thoſe times 


* con- 


cerning the ſpitits of the deceaſed , were not ſo 
gloomy and diſagreeable as rhoſe of ſucceeding 
ages. The ſpirits of women, it was ſuppoſed y te- 
rained that beauty, which they poſſeſſed while 


ctibes to the gods. The deſcriptions which 
leſs antient than Offian , have left us of 


thoſe 


living, and tranſported themſelves , from place to 
place, with that gliding motion, which Homer aſ- 
poets , 


beautiful figures , thar appeared ſomerimes on the 


hills, are elegant and pictureſque. They compare 


them to the rain-bow on ſtreams : or, the gliding of 


ſun- beams on the hills, I shall here ttanſlate a paſ- 
ſage of an old ſong, where both theſe beautiful 


” 


images ate mentioned together. 


A chief vho lived three centuties ago, returning 
from the war, underſtood that his wife or miſtreſs wat 
dead. The bard introduces him ſpeaking the follow- 
ing ſoliloquy, when he came within fight of the 
place, where he had left her, at his departure. 


My ſoul darkens in ſorrow, I behold not the 


- ſmoak of my hall. No gtey dog bounds at my 


{treams. Silence dwells in the valley of trees. 


2 18 that a rain-bow on Crunath ? It flie: —— 


and the sky is dark. Again, thou moveſt, bright » 


on the heath, thou ſun · beam cloathed in a shower! 
——Hah! it is she , my love: her gliding courſe 


on the boſom of winds ! * 


In ſucceeding times the beauty of Ros- crana 
HJ 


paſſed 


| 


| 


: 
: 
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mac beheld me dark, He gave the white- 
boſomed maid. —She came with bending 
eye, amidft the ox; wee. had her heavy locks. 
—She came.—Straighr 
Colc-ulla rushed I ſeized my ſpear. My 
„ e role, with my people, againſt the 

ridgy foe. Alnecma fied. Colc-ulla fell. 
Fingal returned with fame, 


He is dense O Fillan R he Coe: 
iu the ſtrength of his people, The bard 


rſues his ſteps, thro the land of the foe, — 

he who fights alone; few are his deeds 

to other times. He shines, to-day, a mighty 

light. To-morrow , he is low. One ſo ons 
contains his fame. His name is on one da 


Feld. He is forgot, but where his tomb _ 
. forth the tufts of graſs. 


Such were * words & Fingal, on Mora 
of the roes. Three bards, from the rock of 
Cormul, poured down the pleaſant ſong, 
Sleep deſcended, in the kind: -on the b 
sirred hoſt. Carril returned , with the bards, 
from the tomb of Dun-lora's king, The voice 


into a proverbe ; and the higheſt compliment , FF 
could be paid ro a woman , was to compare her 
perſon with the daughter of Coe 


'S tu fein an Kos: . 
siol Chormaec na n'ioma Uns 


e battle roared. — 
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of morning shall not come, to the dusky 
bed of the hero. No more, shalt thou hear 
the tread of roes, around thy narrow houſe, - 


(1) As roll the troubled clonds, round 2 
meteor 'of night, when they brighten their 
ſides, with its light , along the heaving ſea: 
fo gathered Erin , around the gleaming form 
of Atha's king. He, tall in the midſt, careleſs 


lifts, at times, his ſpear : as ſwells or falls 


the ſound of Fonar's diſtant harp, 
(1) Near him leaned, againſt a rock, Sul- 


[i) The poet changes the ſcene to the Itish camp. 
The images introduced hete are magnificent , 

have that ſort of terrible beauty, if I may uſe the 
expreflion , which occurs ſo frequently in the com- 
poſitions of Offian, The troubled motion of the 
army, aud the ſedate and careleſs attitude of Cath- 
mor , form a contraſt , which , as 1 have before 
remarked , heightens the fearures of deſcription , 
and is calculated to enliyen poetry. | 


(2) In order to illuſtrate this ** e „ I Shall 
give, here , the hiſtory on which it is founded, 
as I have gathered it from other poems. The na- 
tion of the Fir-bolg who inhabited the ſouth of Ire- 
land, being originally deſcended from the Belge, 
who poſſeſſed the ſouth and ſouth-weſt coaſt of Bri- | 
tain , kept up, for many ages, an amicable cor- 
reſpondence with their mother-country ; and ſent aid 
to the Britich Belga? , when they were preſſed by 
the Romans or other new-comers from the con- 
tinent, Con-mor , king of Inis-huna , (that part 
of South; Btitain which is over. againſt S Irish coaſt) 
| Iv 
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malla (1) of e e. white-boſomed daugh- 
ter of Conmor king of Inis-hana. To his 
aid came blue-shielded Cathmor, and rolled 
his foes away. Sull-malla beheld him ſtately 
Ain the hall of feaſts; nor careleſs rolled the 
eyes of Cathmor on the long-haired maid, 


The third day aroſe, and Firhil (2) came 


being attacked , by what enemy is not mentions 
ed, ſent for aid to Cairbar , lord of Atha, the 
moſt potent chief of the Firbolg. Cairbar diſpar- 
ched his brother Cathmor to the aſſiſtance of Con- 
mor. Cathmor , after vatious viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, put an end to the war, by the total defeat 
of the enemies of Inis-huna , and returned in 
triumph to the refidence of Con- mor. There , at 
a feaſt , Sul-malla , the daughter of Cou- mor, 
fell deſpetately in love with Cathmor , who , be- 
fore her paſſion was diſcloſed , was recalled to Ire- 
land by his brother Cairbar , upon the news of 
the intended expedition of Fingal , to re-eſtablish 
the family of Conar on the Irish throne. The 
wind being contrary , Cathmor 'remained , for 
three days, in'a neighbouring bay , during which 
time Sul-malla diſguiſed herſelf in the babir of 
a young warrior , and came to offer him her 
ſervice , in the war. Cathmor accepted of the pro- 
| poſal , ſailed for Ireland, and arrived in Ulſter 
a few days before the death of Cairbar. 


- 


« 1 sul-malla „ flowly rolling eyes, Caon-m6r , 
mild and tall. Inis-huna green i id, 


(x) Fithil, an inferior bard. It may either be 
taken here for the proper name of a man, ot in 
the literal ſenſe, as the bards were the beralds 
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from Erin of the ſtreams. He told of the 
lifting up of the shield (1) on Morven, and 
the danger of red-haired Cairbar. Cathmor 
raiſed the fail at Cluba; but the winds Were 


and meſſengers of thoſe times. Cathmor, it is pro- 
bable , was abſent , when rhe rebellion of his bro- 
ther Caitbat , and the aflaflination of Cormac , 
king of Ireland, happened. The traditions , which 
are handed down with the poem, ſay that Cath- 
mor and his followers had only arrived from Iais- 
huna , three days before the death of Cairbar , which 
ſufficiently clears his character from any imputation 
of being concerned in the conſpiracy , with his 
brother * x * 


(i) The ceremony which was uſed by Fingal , 
when he prepared for an expedition, is related, 
by Offian, in one of his lefler poems. A bard , at 
midnight, went to the ball, where the tribes feaſt · 
ed upon ſolemn occaſions , raiſed the war: ſong, 
and thrice called the Spirits of their deceaſed an- 
ceſtors to come, on their: clouds, to behold the 
actions of their children, He then fixed the SH ld 
of Trenmor , on a tree on the rock of Selma, 
ſtriking it, at times, with the blunt end of a ſpear , 
and ſinging the war-ſong between, Thus he did, 
for three ſucceſſive nights, and in the mean time, 
meſſengers were diſpatched to convene; the tribes , 
or, as Oſſian expreſſes it, to call them from all 
their  flreams. This phraſe alludes to the ſituation 
of the teſidences of the clans , which werr gene- 
rally fixed in 'valleys , where the torrents of the 
neighbouring mountains were collected into one 
body , and became large ſtreams ot rivers.— The 
lifting up of the shield, was the phraſe for begin · 
ning a wat, 5 752 | | 
Gy 


* 
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in other lands. Three days he remained on 
the coaſt, and turned his eyes on Conmor's 
balls, — He remembered the daughter of 
ſtrangers, and his ſigh aroſe.— Now when 
the winds awaked the wave: from the hill 
came a youth in arms; to lift the ſword with 
Cathmor in his echoing field, -It was the 
white -armed .Sul-malla : ſecret, she dwelt 
beneath her helmet. Her fteps were ia the 
path of the king; on him her blue eyes 
rolled with joy, when he lay by his roaring 
ſtreams, —But Cathmor thought, that, on 
Lumon, she ſtill purſued the roes : or fair 
on a rock, ſtretched her white hand to the 
wind ; to feel its courſe from Inisfail the 
green dwelling of her love. He had promiſed 
to return, with his white-boſomed ſails. — 
The maid is near thee, king of Atha, lean- 
ing on her rock. N | 


The tall forms of the chiefs ſtood around: 
all but dark-browed Foldath (1). He ſtood 
beneath a diſtant tree, rolled into his haugh- 


(1) The ſutly attitude of Foldath, is a proper 
preamble ro his after behaviour. Chaffed with the 
diſappointment of the victory which he promiſed: 
Himſelf , he becomes paſſionate. and over-bearing, 
The quarrel which ſucceeds between him and Mal- 
thos was, no doubt, introduced by. the poet, ro 
raiſe the character of Cathmor , whoſe ſuperior 

worth shines forth, in his manly manner of ending 

the difference between the chiefs. 8 
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ty ſoub. His busby hair whiſtles in Wind. At 
times, burſts the hum of a ſong, — He ſtruck 


the tree, at length, in wrath, and rushed 
before the king gs 


Calm and ſtately , to the beam of the oak, 
aroſe the form of young Hidalla. His hair 
falls round his blushing cheek , in wreaths 
of waving light, Soft was his voice in Clon- 
ra (1), in the valley of his fathers; when 
he touched the harp, in the hall, near his 
roaring ſtreams. ö EY 


King of Erin, ſaid the youth, now is the 
time of feaſts. Bid the voice of bards arife, 
and roll the night away. The foul returns, 
from ſong, more terrible to war. Darkneſs 
ſettles on Inis-fail : from hill to hill bend the 
skirted clouds, Far and grey, on the heath, 
the dreadful ſtrides of ghoſts are ſeen : the 
ghoſts of thoſe who fell bend forward to 
their ſong. —Bid thou the harps to riſe, and 
brighten the dead, on their wandering blaſts. 


Be all the dead forgot, faid Foldath's 
burſting wrath. Did nar I fail in the field, 
and shall I hear the ſong? Yet was not my 
courſe harmleſs in battle: blood was a ſtream 
around my ſteps. But the feeble were behind 


(1) Claon-rath , winding field. The tk are ſeldom 
pronounced audibly in the. Galic langoages 
5 
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me, and the foe has eſcaped my ſword. —In 

Clon-ra's vale touch thou the harp; let Dura 
' anſwer to thy voice; while ſome maid looks, 
from the wood, on thy long, yellow locks. 
—Fly from Lubar's echoing plain: it is the 


King of Temora (1), Malthos faid , it is 
thine to lead in war. Thou art a fire to our 
eyes, on the dark-brown field. Like a blaſt 
thou haſt paſt over hoſts, and laid them low - 
in blood; but who has heard thy words 
returning from the field? — The wrathful 
delight in death : their remembrance reſts 
on the wounds of their ſpear. Strife is folded 
in their thoughts: their words are ever heard. 
Thy courſe, chief of Moma, was like a 
troubled ſtream. The dead were rolled on thy 
path: but others alſo lift the ſpear. We were 
not feeble behind thee, but the foe was ſtrong. 


The king beheld che riſing rage, and 
bending forward of either chief : for half- 
unsheated, they held their (words, and roll- 


ed their ſilent eyes — Now would they have 
mixed in horrid fray, had not the wrath of 


(1) This ſpeech of Malthos is, throughout, a 
ſevere reprimand to the bluſtering behaviour of Fol- 
dath. It abounds with that lacenic eloquence , and 
indirect manner of addreſs . which is ſo juſtly ad- 
wired in the short ſpeech of Ajax, in the ninth book 
of the Iliad, | 
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Cathmor burned. He drew his ſword : it 
eee thro* night, to the high - flaming 


Sons of pride, ſaid the king, allay your 
ſwelling ſouls. Retire in night. Why should 
my rage ariſe ? Should I contend with both 
in arms —It is no time for ſtrife. Retire , 
ye clouds at my feaſt. Awake my foul no 
more. —They ſunk from the king on either 
fide; like (1) two columns of morning miſt, 
When the ſun riſes, between them, on his 
glittering rocks. Dark is their rolling on 
either fide; each towards its reedy pool. 


Silent ſat the chiefs at the feaſt, They 
looked, at times, on Atha's king, where he 
ſtrode, on his rock, amidſt his Kuliag ſoul. 
-The hoſt lay, at length, on the field: 
ſleep deſcended on Moi-lena.— The voice 


(1) The poet could ſcarcely find, in all nature 
a — ſo favourable as this to the ſuperia- 
rity of Cachmor over his two chiefs. 1 shall i- 
luſtrate this paſſage with anotber from a fragment of 
an ancient poem, juſt now in my hands. «Ag 
the ſun is above the vapours , which his beams have 
raiſed ; ſo is the ſoul of the king above the ſons: 
of feat. They roll dark below him ; he rejoices in 
the robe of his beams. Bur when feeble deeds wander 
on the ſoul of the king, he is a darkened fun rolled” 
along the sky: the valley is ſad below: flowers wither 
beneath the drops of the night, » F * 
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of Fonar roſe alone, beneath his diſtant tree. 
It roſe in the praiſe of Cathmor fon of 
Larthon (1) of Lumon. But Cathmor did 
not hear his praiſe. He lay at the roar of a 
ſtream. The ruſtling breeze of night flew 
over his whiſtling locks. 7 


;  Cairbar came 5 his dreams, half-ſeen 
From his low-hung cloud. Joy roſe darkly in 


[i) Lear-thon , ſea-wave , the name of the chief 
of that colony of the Fir-bolg , which firſt migrared 
into Ircland. Larthon's firſt ſettlement in that coun- 
try is related in the ſeventh book, He was the an- 
ceſtor of Cathmor ; and is here called Larthon of 
Lumon , from a high hill of that name in Inis-huna, 
the ancient ſear of the Fir-bolg.——The poet pre- 
ſerves the chatacter of Cathmor throughout. He had 
mentioned, in the firſt book, the averſion of that 
chief ro praiſe , and we find him here lying at the 
fide of a ftream', that the noiſe:of it might drown 
the voice: of Fonar , who, according to the cuſtom 
of the times, ſung his eulogium in his evening ſong. 
Tho' other chiefs, as well as Cathmor, might 2 
averſe to hear their own praiſe , we find ir the 
univerſal policy of the times, to allow the bards 
to be as extravagant as they pleaſed in their enco- 
miums on the leaders of armies , in the preſence 
of thcir-people. The yulgar , who had no great 
ability ro judge for themſelves , received the cha- 
racers of their princes , entirely upon the faith of 
the bards. The good effects which an high opinion 
of its ruler has upon a community, are too ob- 
vious to require explanation; on the other hand, 
diſtruſt of che abilities of leaders produces the worſt 
conſequences. 
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his face: he had heard the ſong of Carril (1). 
A blaſt ſuſtained his dark-skirted cloud; 
which he ſeized in the. boſom of night, as 
he roſe, with his fame, towards his airy hall. 
Half-mixed with the noiſe of the ſtream, 
he poured his feeble words. 


Joy meet the ſoul of Cathmor : his voice 
was heard on Moi-lena, The bard gave his 
ſong to Cairbar : he travels on the wind. 
My form is in my father's hall, like the 
gliding of a terrible light, which winds 
thro' the deſart, in a ſtormy night. No bard 
shall be wanting at thy tomb, when thou 
art lowly laid. The ſons of ſong love the 
valiant. — Cathmor, thy name is a plea- 
fant gale. —The mournful ſounds ariſe! On 


[ii) Cartil, the ſon of Kinfena, by the orders 
of Offian , ſung the funeral elegy at the tomb of 
Cairbar. See the ſecond book , towards the end. 
In all the poems of Oſſian, the viſit of ghoſts , to 
their living friends, are short, and their language 
obſcure , both which circumſtances , tend to throw 
a ſolemn gloom on theſe ſupernatural ſcenes, 
Towards the latter end of the ſpeech of the ghoſt 
of Cairbar , he forerels the death of Cathmot, by 
enumerating thoſe ſignals which, according to the 
opinion of the times, - preceded the death of a 
perſon renowned. It was thought that the ghoſts of 
deceaſed batds ſung, for three nights preceding 
the death (near the place where. his tomb was ts 
be raiſed) round an unſubſtantial figure which re- 
preſented the body of the perſon who was to die. 
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Lubar's field there is a voice! — Louder 
ſtill ye shadowy ghoſts ! the dead were full 
of fame. —Shrilly (wells the feeble ſound. — 
The rougher blaſt alone is heard! — Ah, 
ſoon is Cathmor low! FA | | 


Rolled into himſelf he flew, wide on the 
bolom of his blaſt. The old oak felt his 
departure , and shock its whiſtling head. 
The king ftarted from reſt, and took his 
deathful ſpear, He lifts his eyes around. He 

ſees burdark-skirted night. 


(1) It was the voice of the king; but. now 
his form is gone. Unmarked is your path 
in the air, ye children of the night. Often, 
like a reflected beam, are ye ſeen in the 
deſart wild; but ye retire in your blaſts 
before our ſteps approach. Go then, ye 
feeble race! knowledge with you there is 
none. Your joys are; weak, and like the 
dreams of our reſt ,, or the light-winged 
thought that flies acroſs the ſoul. —— Shall 
 Cathmor ſoon be low: Darkly laid in his 


(1) 8 of Cathmor abounds with that 
magnanimity and love of fame which conſtitute 
the hero. Tho* ſtaggered at firſt with the predic- 
tion of Cairbar's ghoſt , he ſoon comforts himſelf 
with the agreeable proſpe& of his future renown ; 
and like Achilles, prefers a short and glorious life, 
_ an obſcure length of years in retirement and 
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narrow houſe ? where no morning comes 
with her half-opened eyes. — Away, thou 
Shade ! to fight is mine, all further thought 
away! I rush forth, on eagle wings, to ſeize 
my beam of fame. In the lonely vale of 
ſtreams, abides the little (1) foul, —Years 


(1) From this paſſage we learn in what extreme 
contempt an indolent and unwarlike life was held 


in thoſe days of heroiſm. Whatever a philoſopher ' 


may ſay , in praiſe of quiet and retirement , I am 
far from thinking, but they weaken and debaſe the 
human mind, When the faculties of the ſoul are 
not exerted , they loſe their vigour, and low and 
circumſcribed notions take the place of noble and 
enlarged ideas. Action, on the contrary , and the 
viciſſitudes of fortune which attend it, call forth, 
by turns, all the powers of the mind, and , by 
exerciling , ſtrengthen them, Hence it is, that in 
| — and opulent ſtates, when property and indo- 

ence are ſecured to individuals, we ſeldom meet 
with that ſtrength of mind, which is ſo common 
in a nation; not far advanced in civilization, It is 
a curious, but juſt obſervarion 3 that great king- 
. doms ſeldom produce gteat charaQers , which muſt 
be altogether attributed to that indolence and diſ- 
ſipation, which are the inſeparable companions of 
too much property and ſecuriry. Rome, ir is cer- 
tain, had more real great men within it, when 
irs power was confined within the narrow bounds 
of Latium, than when its dominion extended over 
all the known world; and one petty ſtate of the 
Saxon heptarchy had, perhaps, as much genuineſpirir 
in it , as the two British kingdoms united. As a 


ſtare , we are much more powerful than our an- 


ceſtors „ but we would loſe by comparing indivi- 
duals with them. 8 . 
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roll on, ſeaſons return, but he is ſtill un- 
known. In a blaſt comes cloudy death, and 
lays his grey head low. His ghoſt is rolled 
on the vapour of the fenny field. Its courſe 
is never on hills, or moſſy vales of wind. 
So shall not Cathmor depart, no boy in 
the field was he, who only marks the bed 
of roes, upon the echoing hills. My 2 
forth was with kings, and my joy in dread- 
ful plains: Where broken hoſts are rolled 
away, like ſeas before the wind, 


So ſpoke the king of Alnecma, brighten- 
ing in his rifing ſoul : valour , like a pleaſant 
flame, is gleaming within his breaſt. Statel 
is his ſtride on the heath: the beam of e 
is poured around. He ſaw his grey hoſt on 
the field , wide-ſpreading their-ridges in 
light. He rejoiced, like a ſpirit of heaven, 
whoſe ſteps come forth on his ſeas, when 
he beholds them peaceful round, and all the 
winds are laid, But ſoon he awakes the wa- 
yes, and rolls them large to ſome echoing coaſt. 


On the rushy bank of a fiream, ſlept the 
daughter of Inis-huna, The helmet (1) had 


( 1) The diſcovery which ſucceeds this circum- 
ſtance is well imagincd , and naturally conducted. 
The filence of Cathmor upon this occaſion is. more 
expreſſive of the emotions of his ſoul \, than any 
ſpeech which the poet could put into his mouth. 
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fallen from her head. Her dreams were in 
the lands of her fathers. There morning was 
on the field: grey ſtreams leapt down from 


the rocks; the breezes, in a e waves, 


fly o'er the rushy fields. There is the ſound 
that prepares for the chace; and the movin 


of wartiors from the hall. — But tall 


above the reſt is the hero of ſtreamy Atha: 


he bends his eye of love on Sul-malla , 


from his ſtately ſteps. She turns, with pride, 
— face away, and careleſs bends the 
W. 6 


Such were the dreams of the maid when 
Atha's warrior came. He ſaw her fair face 
before him, in the midſt of her wandering | 


locks. He knew the maid of Lumon. What 
Should Cathmor do >—His ſigh aroſe : his 
tears came down. But ſtraight he turned 
away.—This. is no time, king of Atha, to 
wake thy ſecret foul. The battle is rolled 


before thee, like a troubled ſtream, | 
He ftruck that warning boſs (1), wherein 


(1) In order to underſtand this paſſage, it is ne- 
ceſſary to look to the deſcriprion of Cathmot's 
$hield , which the poet has given us in the ſeyenth 
book. This shield had ſeven principal boſſes , 
the ſound of each of which, when ſtruck with a 


ſpear , conveyed a particular order from the king 


to his tribes. The ſound of one of them, as here 
was the ſignal for the army to aſſembles, — 
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dwelt the voice of war. Erin roſe around 
| him like the ſound of eagle-wings.—Sul- 


malla ſtarted from ſleep, in her diſordered 
locks. She ſeized the helmet from earth, 
and trembled in her place. Why should they 


know in Erin of the daughter of Inis-huna? 


for she remembered the race of kings, and 
the pride of her ſoul aroſe. 


Her ſteps ate behind a rock, by the 


blue-winding ſtream (1) of a vale : where 
dwelt the dark-brown hind ere yer the war 
aroſe. Thither came the voice of Cathmor , 
at times, to Sul-malla's ear. Her ſoul is 
darkly fad; she pours her words on wind. 


(2) The dreams of Inis- kuna departed : 
they are rolled away from my ſoul. 1 hear 


(1) This was not the valley of Lona to which 
Bul-malla afterwards tetired. 


(2) of all paſſages in the works of Oſſian 
theſe lyric pieces loſe moſt , by a litetal proſe 
tranſlation , as the beauty of them does not fo 
much depend on the ſtrength of thought, as on 


the elegance of expreſſion and harmony of num- 


bers. It has been obſerved , that an author. is pur 


to the ſevereſt teſt, when he is ſiripr of the or- 


naments of verſification, and delivered down in 


another language in proſe. Thoſe, therefore , who 


have ſeen how awkward a figure even Homer and 


Virgil make, in a verſion of this ſort , will think 


the beiter of the compolitions of Oſſian. 
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not the chace in my land. I am concealed 


in the skirts of war. I look forth from my 


cloud , but no beam appears to light my | 


ath. I behold my. warrior low ; for the 

road-shielded king is near; he that over- 
comes in danger; Fingal of the ſpears, 
Spirit of departed Conmor, are thy ſteps 
on the boſom of winds > Comeſt thou, at 
times, to other lands, father of ſad Sul- 
malla ? Thou doſt come, for I have heard 
thy voice at night; while yet I roſe on the 
wave to ſtreamy Inis-fail. The ghoſt of fa- 
thers, they ſay (1), can ſeize the ſouls of 


(1) Con-mor , the father of Sul-malla, was kill- 
ed in that war, from which Cathmor delivered 
Inis-huna. Lormar his ſon ſucceeded Conmor, It was 
the opinion of the times, when a perſon was re- 


duced to a pitch of miſery, which could admir 


of no alleviation , that the ghoſts of his anceſtors 
called his ſoul-away. This ſupernatural kind of death 
was called the voice of the dead; and is believed 
by the ſuperſtitious yulgar to this day. 


There is no people in the world, perhaps, who 
gave mote univerſal credit to apparitiogs , and the 
viſits of the ghoſts of the deceaſed to their friends, 
than the common highlanders, This is to be at- 
tributed as much, ar leaſt, to the ſituation of the 
country they poſſeſs , as ro that credulous diſ- 
poſition which diſtinguishes an unenlightened people. 
As their buſineſs was feeding of. cattle , in dark 
and extenſive deſarts , ſo their journeys lay over 
wide and unftequented heaths where , often, they 


were obliged to ſleep in the open ait, amidſt che 


whiſtling of winds , aud roar of water-falls. The 
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- their race, while they behold them lonely 
in the midſt of woe. Call me, my father, 
when the king is low on earth ; for then I 


Shall be lonely in the midſt of woe. 


loomineſs of the ſcenes around them was apt to 
— that melancholy diſpoſition of mind, which 
moſt readily receives impreſſions of the extraordi= 
nary and ſupernatural kind. Falling aſleep in this 1 
gloomy mood , and their dreams being diſturbed | 
by the noiſe of the elements around, it is no matter 
of wonder, that they thought they heard the voice 
of the dead. This voice of the dead, however, was, 
perhaps, no more than a $hriller whiſtle of the winds 
in an old tree, or in the chinks of a neighbour- 
ing rock. It is to this cauſe I aſcribe thoſe many 
and improbable tales of ghoſts , which we meet with 
in rhe highlands : for, in other reſpects, we do 
not find that the highlandets ate more credulous 
than their neighbours | 


„5 | 
EPIC POEM, 
BOOK FIFTH. 


ARGUMENT to Boox V. 


' Offian, after a short addreſs to the harp of 
Cona, deſcribes the arrangement of both 
armies on either ſide of the river Lubar. 
Fingal gives the command to Fillan : but , 
at the ſame time, orders Gaul , the 
Jon of Morni „ who had been wound- 
ed in the hand in the preceding battle, 
zo aſſiſt him with his counſel." The arm 
75 the Fir-bolg is commanded by Folda 

he general onſet is deſcribed, The grea 
attions of Fillan. He kills Rothmar r 

Culmin. But when Fillan conquers , in one 
wing , Foldath preſſes hard on the other. 
He wounds Dermid, the ſon of Duthno, 
and puts the whole wing to flight; Der- 
mid deliberates with himſelf, and, at laſt , 
reſolves to put a ftop to the progreſs of 
Foldath , by engaging him in ſingle com- 
ee When the two chiefs were approach- 

towards one another , Fillan came ſud- 

A's to the relief of Dermid ; engaged, 
Foldath , and killed kim. The behaviour 
of Malthos towards the fallen Foldath. 
Fillan puts the whole army of the Fir- 
bolg to flight. The book cloſes with an 
2 to Clatho , the mother of that 

o. 
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BOOK FIFTH. 


(r) | HOU dvellerbetween the chields tha 


hang on high in Offian's hall, deſcend from 


5 (1) Theſe abrupt adreſſes. give: great life to the 


of Oſſian. They are all in a lyric meaſute. 
The old men, who retain, on memory, the com- 


poſitions. of Oſſian, shew much ſatisfaction when. 
they come. to thoſe parts of them, which are in 
rhime, and take great pains to explain their beauties, 
and inculcare the meaning of their obſolete: phraſes „ 
on the minds of their heatets. This attachment does; 
not proceed from the ſuperior beauty of theſe lyric- 


pieces, but rather from a taſte for, rhime which the mo- 
dern bards have eſtablished among the highlanders. 


Having no genius themſelyes for the ſublime: and 


athetic , they placed the whole beauty of poetry, 

the ne harmony of ſimilar ſounds. The 
ſeducing charms of rhime ſoon weaned their 

men from that attachment they long had to the 


recitative of Offian : and, tho' they ſtill admired 


His compoſitions , their admiration was founded 
more on his antiquity , and the detail of fats which 


ing, in proceſs of time, became ſo much reduced 
into a ſyſtem, and was ſo uniyerſally underſtood , 
Vor. Ill, H 


ob. a. 
OE 5 
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thy place, O harp , and let me hear ad 
voice.—Son of Alpin, ſtrike the ftrin 
thou muſt awake 1* ſodl of the bard. 
murmur of Lora's (1) ſtream has rolled the 
tale away, —l ſtand in the cloud of years : 
few. are its openings towards the paſt, and 
when the vifion comes , it is but dim and 
dark, —I Faw Ts. harp of Cona ; my 
foul returns, like a breeze, which the ſun 
brings back to the vale, where dwelt the 
lazy miſt. : 


— * true , were- a deſtription of yr pony 
of nature in its rudeſt form ; 7 
inereſting/ ideas dreſſed. out in the flo 
Compoſitions ren e merits thoſe ya of w 
were, th t 
— of che reßwlat 9 for when all poe- 
— is confined” to 


puma ops oy] e 


. 


x2 


Tota b often . en e 
*ftream: in the neighbourhood of Selma. There 
17 6 e of this name now temaining; tho!“ 
it appeats a very old ſong., which the tranſ- 
Iitor has ſcew> , that one of 'the mall nyets on the 


05 Laber js height bebe me, in che 
— compoſed tolerable yerſes. Theſe 


— 


ds alone, it K 
a e 
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of * the ſon of Borbar- duthul. 
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windings of its vale. On either fide, on their 
hills, 1 the tall forms of the kings; their 
dle are poured around them, bending 


55 Fe to their words; as if their fathers 


Ti deſcending from: their winds.— But 
were 3 midſt, 
each _ its date head of pines, when they” | 
are ſeen in che deſart, above low-ſailing miſt. 
High on their face are dreams e 2 
Iren r 


Bene the FR A 
Eid, like the ſound of flame. Wide they 
came down to Lubar; before them is he 
Hos ob e bur un re b 0 


G Nl Ain TOE : the faſt; OT. 
Fingal , the ſecond by the army of Cathmor. 
Through the intermediate plain rah rhe ſmall rĩ- 
„ er all the battles 
were foughr, exce that between Caitbar and 
7 related in book. This laſt mention- 

gagement happened , to the north of the 
billof Mora, of which Fingal took poſſeſſion , after 
che army of Canbar fell back ro that! of Cathmot. 
At ſome diſtance , but within ſight of Mora, to- 
wards the weſt , Lubar iſſued from the mountain 


of Crommal ,. and after a shott courſe thro the | 


phin of MSi-tetia-, diſcharged itſelf into rhe \ſea 
near the field of battle. Behind the mountain of 
OCrommal ran the ſmall ſtream of 'Levarly, on the 
3 — en of _ ſon r . 
y per n remaining 0 race' of Conar, 
lived concealed: in a cave „during the uſurpation 


H ij 
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his hill, beneath his bending oaks. The 
tumbling of a ſtream is near che king: lie 
lifts, at times, his gleaming ſpear, It was 
a flame to his people, in the midſt of war. 


Near him ſtood the daughter of Con- mor, 
leaning on her rock. She did not rejoiee 


over the ſtrife : her ſoul delighted not in 


blood. A valley (1) ſpreads green behind 


the hill, with its three blue ſtreams. The 
ſun is there in ſilence; and the dun moun 


tain-roes come down. On theſe are turned 


the eyes of Ipjs-huna's whire-boſomed maid, 


. Fingal beheld, on high, the ſon of Bor- 
bar-duthul-: he ſa the deep- rolling of Erin, 


on the darkened plain. He ſtruck that warn- 


ing boſs, which bids the people obey; when 


he ſends his chiefs before them, to the field 
of renown, Wide roſe; their. ſpears; to the 


ſtrength of ſtreamy Morven.— Gladneſs 


brightened the hero, we heard his words 


of joy. 


Druid. 


> 
' 


ſun; their echoing shields reply around. 
Fear, like a vapor ; did not wind among 
the hoſt : for he, the king, was near, the 


Like the coming forth of winds, is che 
” | \ b f 8 N 5 


(+) It vas to this valley Sub-malla retired, dur- 
ing Xp de laſt and decifive battle between Fingal and 
_ Cathmor, It is deſcribed in the ſeventh book, where 
is called the yale of Lona, and che teſidence 


— nk ], a 
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found of Morven's ſons! They are mountaih' 
waters, determined in their courſe. Hence 
Is * = renowned, and his name in other 


lands. He was not a lonely beam in danger; for 
2 ſteps were always near. But never was 
Ia dreadful form, in your preſence, darken- 
ed into wrath; My voice was no thunder to 
your ears: mine eyes ſent forth no death. 
When the haughty appeared, I beheld 

them not. They were forgot at my feaſts: 
like miſt they melted away. A young beam 
is before you; few are his paths to war. They 


are few, but he is valiant: defend my dark- 
hairxed (on. Bring him back with joy: Here- 
after he may ſtand alone. His form is like 


his fathers: his ſoul is a flame of their fire. 
— Son of car-borne Morni, move behind 
the fon of Clatho : let thy voice reach his 
car, from the skirts of war. Not unobſer- 
2 battle, before thee, breaker of the 

W * IA 


The king ftrode , at once, away to Cots 


mus (1) lofty'rock, As, ſow, I lifted my 


(1) The rock of Cormul roſe on the hill of 
Mora, and commanded a proſpect of the field of 
battle. The ſpeech of Fingal , which immediately 
precedes this paſſage , is worthy of being remarked , 
as the language, not only, of a watlike but a good 
king. The confidence. which his people repoſed in 
bim, was as much the reſult of bis clemency and 
military merit, as the conſequence of that affece 


RK. 
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Goa Hi chield hung looſe on i 
ul, His on its 3 

he ſpoke, in haſte, to as 


Fon of Fin , this shield, bind it hi 

the fide af Gaul. The foe may beho 
and think I left the ſpear A Shall all, let 
my tomb be Ad in the eld; for fall I muſt 
without: my fame; mine atm cannot lift 
the ſteel. not Evir-choma hear it, to 
— between her locks. — Fillan, the 
aa. behold us; let us not forget the 
* won _y come, r their 


He Mode 83 with * ſound of 
his shield. My voice purſued him „ as he - 
went. Can the ſon © Morny fall withour 

© his fame in Erin? But the deeds of the mighty 
forſake their ſouls of fire. They rush care- 
leſs over the fields of renown : their words 
are never heard. — I rejoiced'over er theking , 
where he fart in his TOY locks , MIN 
the mountain- Wind. | : 


In two dark ridg es bend . towards 
back * at — Here Foldath roſe a 


"jon which men, 1 with i vices of ad- 
vanced ſociety, naturally have for the "4, of thei 
13 and ee Piince. 


4 It is neceſſary * to . I IO 
3 which occaſions his requiring here che aſ - 
ſiſtance b to bind hit shield on his fide,” 
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pillar of darkneſs: there brightened the youth 
of Fillan. Each, withibis ſpear in the ſtream, 


— 


6 


L 


CO 


. ſon of fame: he lays the people low Deaths - 


ſent forth the voice of War. Gaul ſtrud 
the shield of Morven: at once they plunge 
in battle. Steel poured its gleam on ſteel: 
like the fall of ſtreams shone the field, hen 

mix their foam together, from wo 
dark-browed rocks. —Behold he comes the 


fit on blaſts around him } — Warriors firew, 


- winds had bent 
branches on either fide. Ke rolls his darken- 


. (1) Rothmar, the chield of warriors , ſtood 


between two chinky rocks. Two oaks, which 
' high, ſpread their 


ing eyes on Fillan, and ſilent, shades his 


friends. Fingal ſaw the approaching fight; 
and all his ſoul arofe. — But as the ſtone 


of Loda (2) falls, shook, at once, from rock - 


(1) Roth mar „the ſoumd of the ſea deforexr ite, 


| Druman-ard , high ridge. Culmin , ſofi-Huired. Cull- 


allin, beauriful locks, Strutha , ſtreamy river. 


(i) By the ſtone of Loda, as1 have remarked 
in my notes on ſome other poems of Offian , is 


meant a place of worship among the Scandinavians. 


Oſſian, in his many expeditions to Orkney and 


Scandinavia, became acquainted with ſome of the 

tites of the teligion which+prevailed: in thoſe coun- 

tries, and frequently alludes to them in his poem. 

. There are ſome tuins, and * 
iy 
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ing Druman- ard, when ſpirits heave the 
_ earth in their wrath; ſo fell. blue shielded 


Near are the ſteps of Culmin ; the youth 
came, burſting into tears. Wrathful he cut 
the wind, ere yet he mixed his ſtrokes with 
Fillan. He had firſt bent the bow with Roth- 
mar, at the rock of his own: blue ftreams. 
There they had marked the 2 of the roe, 
as the ſun- beam flew over the fern. Why, 
ſon of Cul-allin, doſt thou rush on that 
beam (x) of light? it is a fire that conſumes, 


temaining ſtill in Orkney, and the iflands of _ 
Shetland, which retain , to this day, the name of 
Toda or Loden. They ſeem to have differed ma- 
rerially , in their conſtrution , from thoſe Drui- 

dical monuments which remain in Britain, and the 
veſtern iſles. The places of worship among the Scan- 
dinavians were originally tude and unadorned. In af- 
ter ages, when they opened a communication with other 
nations, they adopted their manners, and built temples. 
Thar at Upſal, in Sweden , was amazingly rich and 
Magnificent. Haguin , of Norway, built one, near 
Drontheim, little inferior to the former; and ir went 
always under the name of Loden. Mallet, introduction 
6 Hiſtoire de Danemarck. 


1 


bo (: ) The poet , metaphorically , calls Fillan 
a beam of light. Culmin , mentioned here, was 
the ſon of Clonmar -, chief of Srrutha , by the 
beautiful Cul-allin. She was ſo remarkable for the 
beauty of her perſon , that she is introduced, 
MKequently , in the ſimilies and alluſions of antient 


— Youth of Strutha retire. Your fathers were 
not equal, in the glittering firife of the field, 


* 


The mother of Culmin remains in che 
hall; she looks forth on blue - rolling Stru- 


tha. A whirlwind riſes , on the ſtream, dark- 


eddying round the ghoſt of her fon. His 
dogs (1) are howling in their place: his 
Shield is bloody in the hall. — « Art thou 


fallen, my fair-haired ſon, in Erin's diſmal | 


var v? 


As a roe, pierced in ſecret , lies panting 5 


poetry. Mar Chul-aluin Strutha nan fian ; is a line 
of Oſſian in another poem; i. e. Lovely as Cul- 
allin of Strutha of the ſtorms. 4 


(i) Dogs were thought to be ſenſible of the death 
of their maſter, let it happen at ever ſo great a 
diltance, It was alſo the opinion of the times, that 
the arms which warriors left at home became bloody, 
when they themſelves fell in battle. It was from 
thoſe ſigns that Cul- allin is ſuppoſed to underſtand 
that her ſon is killed; in which she is confirmed by 
the appeatance of his ghoſt. Her ſudden and 
chort exclamation, on the occaſion is more affecting 
than if she had extended her complaints to a greater 
length. The attitude of the fallen youth, and Fil- 
lan's reflexions over him, ate natural and judi- 
cious, and come forcibly back on the mind, when 
we conſider, that the ſuppoſed ſituation of the 
father of Culmin , was ſo ſimilar to that of Fin» 
gal, after the death of Fillan himſelf. +? 


* 


——— — — 
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by her wonted ſtreams , the hunter looks 
over her feet of wind, and remembers her 


ſtately bounding before: fo lay the ſon of 
Cyl-aliin, beneath the eye of Fillan. His hair 
is rolled in a little ſtream: his blood wan- 

ed on his shield. Still his hand held the 
ſword. that failed him in the day of his 
ere yet thy fame was heard. — Thy father 
ſent thee to war: and he expects to hear 
thy deeds. He is grey, perhaps, at his 
ſtreams, turning his dim eyes towards Moi- 
lena. But thou shalt not return, with the ſpoil 
of the fallen foe v. 5 


Fillan poured the flight of Erin before 
him, over the echoing heath. — But, man 
on man , fell Morven before the dark-red 
rage of Foldath ; for , far on the field , he 
Poured the roar of half his tribes. Dermid (1) 
ſtood before him in wrath : the ſons of Co- 
na round. But his shield is cleft by 
Foldath , and his people poured over the 


Tuben faid the foe , in his pride, They 
haye fled, and my fame begins. Go, Mal- 
thos , and bid the King (2) to guard the 
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dark - rolling of ocean; that Fingal may not 
eſcape from my ſword. He muſt lie on Ai 
Beſide ſome fen shall his tomb be ſeen. It 
Shall riſe, without a _—_ His ghoſt shall 
hover in miſt oyer the reedy pool. 


Malthos heard, with darkening doubt; he 
rolled his filent eyes. — He knew - the 
pride of Foldath, and looked up to the king 
on his hill; then, darkly turning, he plun- 
ged his (word in war. | 


In Clono's (1) narrow vale, were bent 


(1) This valley had irs name from Clono , ſon 


of Lethmal of Lora, one of the anceſtors of Der- 


mid, the fon of Duthno. His hiſtory is thus related 
in an old poem. In the days of Conar, the fon 
of Trenmor , the firſt king of Ireland , Clono 
paſſed over into that kingdom, from Caledonia, 
to aid Conar againſt the Fir-bolg. Being remark- 
able for the beauty of his perſon , he ſoon dite 


the attention of Sulmin , the young wife of an Irish 


chief. She diſcloſed her paſſion , which was not 
properly returned by the Caledonian. The lady 
fickened , thro' diſappointment , and her love fot 
Clono came to the cars of her husband. Fired with 
jealouſy , he vowed. revenge. Clono, to avoid his 
rage, departed from Temota, in order to paſs 
over into Scotland; and being benighted in the 
valley mentioned here, he laid him down to fleep. 
There, (to uſe the words of the poet) Lethm 

deſcended in the, dreams of Clono ; and told him 
that danger was near. For the reader's amuſement 
I shall tranſlate the viſion, which does not want 


poetical merit. f 
H vj 


* 
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| bets rams} dark in his grief 
2 — filent ſon. The blood pour- 


Ghoſt of LETH MAI. 


« Ariſe from thy bed of moſs ; ſon of low - laid 
TLethmal, ariſe. The ſound We erz, of foes p 
aleſcends along the wind, * 


CL ON o. 


Whoſe voice is that, like many ſtreams , in the 
Feaſon of my reſt? 


Ghoſt of LE TH MAIL. 


Atiſe, thou dweller of the ſouls of the ! - 
wan: of Lethmal 5 * ariſe, | ; 


CL ON 0, 


| How 4 is the night ! The moon is darkened 
in the sky ; red are the paths of ghoſts , along 
its ſullen face! Green-skirted meteors ſet around, 
Dull is the roaring: of ſtreams , from the valley of 
dim forms. I hear thee , ſpirit of my father, on 
the eddying courſe of rhe wind. I hear thee , but 
thou bendeſt not, forward, thy. tall form 1 
the skirts of night. ; 


© As Clono prepared to depart , the abend of Sul- 


min came up, with his numerous attendants. Clo- 


no defended himſelf, but, after a gallant teſiſtance, 
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ed from his thigh : his shield lay broken near, 
His ſpear leaned againſt a ſtone; why, Der- 
mid. why fo lf tee 


I hear the roar of battle. My people are 
alone, My ſteps are flow on the heath, and 
no Shield is mine. —Shall he then prevail? 
— Ir is then after Dermid is low I will call 
thee forth , O Foldath , and meet thee yer 


He took his ſpear, with dreadful joy. The 
ſon of Morni came. — « Stay, ſor of 
Duthno, ſtay thy ſpeed ; thy ſteps are mark- 
ed with blood. No boſly shield is thine. Why 
Shouldſt thou fall unarmed » 2 — King of 
Strumon , give thou thy shield. It has often 
rolled back the war. I Shall top the chief, 
in his courſe. — Son of Morni , doſt thou 
behold that ſtone 2? It lifts its grey head thro' - 
raſs. There dwells a chief of the race of 
Dermid. — Place me there in night (1). 


he was overpowered and ſlain. He was buried in 
the place where he was killed, and the valley was 
called after his name. Dermid , in his requeſt to 
Gaul the ſon of Morni |, which immediately fol- 
lows this patagraph , alludes to the tomb of Clono, 
and his own connection with that unfortunate chief. 


(i) The brevity of the ſpeech of Gaul, and the 
laconic reply of Dermid, are judicious and well 
ſuited to the hurry of the occalion, The incidenty 
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He ſlowly roſe againſt the hill, and ſaw 
che troubled field. The gleaming ridges of the 
fight , disjoined and broken round. — As 
diſtant fires ; on heath by night, now ſeem 
as loſt in ſmoak , then rearing their red 
ſtreams on the hill, as blow or ceaſe the 
winds : ſo met the intermitting war the eye 
of broad-shielded Dermid, — Thro' the hoſt 
are the ſtrides of Foldath, like ſome dark 
Ship on wintry waves, when it iſſues from 
between two iſles, to ſport on echoing ſeas. 
Dermid, with rage, beheld his courſe. He 
ſtrove to rush along. But he failed in che 


which Oſſian has choſen to diverſify his battles ; 
ate inteteſting, and never fail ro awaken our at- 
tention, I. know that want of particularity in the 
wounds , and diverſity in the fall of thoſe that 
are lain, have been among rhe objections, ſtart- 
ed, to the poetical merit of Oſſian's poems. The 
juſt, for our poet h — as great a va- 
riety of this ſort , as he, with propriety , could within 
the compaſs of ſo short poems. It is confeſled , 
that Homer has a greater vatiety of deaths than any 
other poet that ever appeared. His great knowledge 
in anatomy can nevet be diſputed ; but, I am 4 
Tr 3 1 
nov © Atte utiful parts 
of kis en. The buman mind dwells with diſguſt 

2 prograged ſcene of carnage ; and, tho? the 
F 

c poetry, yet T am convinced, 

a medium ought to be obſerved. he 
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| midſt of his ſteps; and che big tear came 
down. He ſounded his father s horn; and 
thrice ſtruck his boſſy shield. He called 
thrice the name of Foldath, from kis roar- 
ing tribes. — Foldath , with joy , beheld the 
chief; he lifted hi bis blos bloody ſpear. — | 
As a rock is marked with ſtreams, chat fell 
troubled down its fide in a ftorm ; ſo, fireak- 
ed with wandering bloed, is the dark form 
of Moma. 


The hoſt , on either fide, withdrew from 
the contending of kings. — They raiſed , 
at once, their gleaming, points. — Rusbing 
came Fillan of Moruth (1), Three paces ba 
Foldath withdrew ; dazzled with that beam 
of light, which came, as iſſuing from a 
3 to fave the wounded hero. Grow. 
ing in his pride he whe and warty 
all his ſteel. 


A broad ed es, in their 
8 eee rushed 


(1) The rapidity of this verſe, which indeed s 
but faintly imitated in the tranſſation, is ama - 
zingly erpreſſive in the otiginal. One hears the very 
rattling of the armour of Fillan, The intervention 
of Fillan is neceſſary here; fot as Dermid. "es 
wounded before, it is not to be fuppeſfed , 
could be a match for Foldath, Fillan is often 
cally , called the ſon of Moruth, from a | 
of that name POS) acar which be. nas 


88 
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the two: chiefs , on Moi- lena, into gloomy 

fight. —By turns are the ſteps of the * | 
forward on their rocks; for now the 

war ſeems to deſcend on their ſwords, — 
Cathmor feels the joy of ' warriors on his 
moſſy hill: their joy in ſecrer when dan- 
gers riſe equal to their ſouls. His eye is not 
turned on . „but on Morven's dreadful 
king; for he beheld him, on Mora, riſing 


— 


in his arms. 


fa Foldath (2) fell on his shield; the ſpear 


© 


(i) Fingal and Cathmor, fy 


(2) The fall of Foldath , if we may believe tra- 
dition, was predicted to him , before he had left 
"His own country ro join Cairbar , in his deſigns 
on the Irish thtone. He went to the cave of Moma, 
toenquire of the ſpirits of his fathers, concerning the 
ſucceſs of the enterpriſe of Cairbar. The reſponſes 
of oracles are always attended with obſcurity , and 
liable ro a double meaning: Foldath , there fore, 
put a favourable interpretation on the prediction, 
and purſued his adopted plan of Aran häng him- 
ſelf with the family of Atha. 1 shall, hete, ttanſlate 
the anſwer of the ghoſts. of his anceſtors, as it was 
handed down by tradition. Whether the legend is 
really ancient, ox the invention of a, late age, 
I chall not pretend ro. determine, tho“, from the 


Phraſeology, 1 should ſuſpect the laſt. 
 FOLDATH , addreſſing the ſpirits of lit fathers, 
Dark, I land in your preſence; farhers of Fot- 
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of Fillan pierced the king, Nor looked the 
youth on the fallen, but onward. rolled the f f 
| 
| 
| 


War. The hundred voices of death aroſe.— 

Stay, ſon of Fingal, ſtay thy ſpeed. Be- 

holdeſt thou not that gleaming form, a dread- 

ful ſign of death? Awaken not the king of | 

| 3 Return, ſon of blue - eyed Cla- | Z 
Dei | | 1 


dath, hear. Shall my ſteps paſs oyer Atha , to | 
Vllin of the roes ? EY þ 


2 ö 


The Anſwer, 

Thy ſteps shall paſs' over Atha, to the green 
dwelling of kings. There shall thy ſtature ariſe , | 
over the fallen, like a pillar of thunder - clouds. 

There, terrible in darkneſs , shalr thou ſtand, till | 
the reflected beam, or Clon-cath of Moruth , come; | 
Moruth of many ſtreams , that coars in diſtant 
L's. tut: 1245 e 5 


CJCloncath, or reflected beam , ſay my traditional 
authors, was the name of the ſword of Fillan ; 
ſo that it was, in the latent ſiguification of the | 
word Clon- cath, that the deception lay. My prin- | 
cipal reaſon for introducing this note, is, that if | | 
this tradition is equally ancient with the poem, 
which, by the bye, is doubrful , ir ſerves to ghew, < | 
that the religion of the Fir · lbog differed from that 4 
of the Caledonians , as we never find the latte | 0 
enquiring of the ſpirits of their deceaſed anceſtors, : 


Sts -- 
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Mlalthos (1) ) faw Foldath low. He d 

N the kin . Hatred was rolled from 
-bis ſoul. He ſ La rock in the deſart, on 
-whoſe' dark fide are the triekling of waters, 
When the flow-ſailing miſt has left it, and its 


trees are blaſted with winds. He ſpoke to 


-the dying hero, about the narrow houſe. 
Whether shall thy grey ſtone riſe in Ullin? 
or in Moma's (2) woody land, where the ſun 
looks, in ſecret , on the blue ſtreams of Dal- 
rutho (3)? There are the ſteps of thy daugh+ 


ter, blue - eyed Dardu-lena. 


(.) The characters of Foldath and Malthos ate 
well ſuſtained. They were both dark and ſualy , 
but each in a different way. Foldath was impetuous 
and cruel: Malthos ſtubborn and incredulous. Their 


attachment to the family of Atha was equal; their 


bravery in battle the ſame. Foldath was vain and 
oſtentatious: Malthos unindulgent bur generous. His 
behaviour here, towards his _ Folda th, shews, 
that a good beatt often lies concealed under a 
gloomy and ſullcn 8 


(2) Moma was. the name of a country in- the 
ſouth of Connaught, once famous for being the 
reſidence of an Archdruid. The cave of Moma was 
thought to be inhabited by the ſpirits of the Fir- 
+bolg , and their poſteriry ſent ro enquire there , 
as to an oracle, en che iſſue 0 their wars, 


5 0 Dal-ruah , parcedor ſa The etyme- 
Jogy of Dardu-lena is o Ker be daug eryma of 
Foldath-was , probably , ſo called , dn a place 
in Ulſter , where her father had defeated part of 
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Remembereſt thou her, faid Foldath , be- 
cauſe no ſon is mine z uo youth-to. roll che 


battle before him, in revenge of me? Mal- 


Iam cevenged. I was not peaceful in 
the field. Raiſe the tombs of thaſe I have 
ſlain, around my narrow houſe, Often shall 
I forſake the blaſt , to rejoice above their 
graves; when I behold them. ſpeed around, 


FS. their long-whiſtling grals. 


His Gal cncbed to the wales of Moma n 
and came to Dardu- lenas dreams, where she 
ſlept, by Dalrutho's ſtream, returning from 
the chace of the hinds, Her bow is near the 
.maid , unſtrung; the breezes fold her long 
hair on her breaſts...Cloazhed in the be 
of youth, the love of heroes lay. ;- Dark be 
ing, 1 skirts of the wood , her — 
ed father came, He appeared, at times, then 
ſeemed as hid in miſt, Burſting into tears 
che roſe: she knew that the chief was low. 
To her came-a beam from his ſoul when fold- 
ed in its ſtorms. Thou wert the laſt of his 
race, blue - eyed Dardu-lena! 


\ Wide-reading over echoing Lins, the 
flight of Bolga is rolled along. Fillan hung 

the adherents of hve © * Ireland. Dar-dy- 
i the dark wood of Moi-lena. As Foldath was 
proud and oſtentatious, ir would appear, that he 
rransferred the name of a place, where be himſelf 
had been victorious, to his daughter, + 
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forward on their ſteps; and ftrewed , with 
dead, the heath. Fingal rejoiced over his 


ſon.— Blue-shielded 'Cathmor roſe. — 8 _ 
of Alpin, bring the harp : give Fillan's 
rails e the . : raiſe high his praiſe, 


In my hall, while yet he shines in war. 


» 


& Raves , blue-eyed Clatho E leave thy hall. 


Behold that early beam of thine. The hoſt 
is withered in its courſe. No further look 


(i) Theſe ſudden tranſitions from the ſubject are 
not uncommon in the compoſitions of Oſſian. That 
in this place has a peculiar beauty and ptopriety. 
The ſuſpence, in which the mind of the reader 


Is left, conveys the idea of Fillan's danger more 


forcibly home, than any deſcription the poet could 
introduce, There is a ſort of eloquence , in filence 
with propriety. A minute detail of the circum- 
ſtances of an important ſcene is generally cold and 
in ſipid. The human mind, free and fond of think- 
Ing for itſelf, is diſguſted to find every thing done 
by the poet. It is, therefore}, his buſineſs only to 
mark the moſt ſtriking out- lines, and to allow 
the imaginations of his teadets to finish the: figure 
for themſelves. | | 
The addreſs to Clatho, the mother of Fillan , 
which concludes this book , if we regard the verſi- 
cation of the original, is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful paſſages in the poem. The wild fimplicity and 
harmony of its cadences are inimitably beautiful. It 
is ſung ſtill by many in the north, and is di- 
ſtinguisbed by the name of Laoi chaon Chlatho : 
i. e. The harmonious hymn of Clatho. The book 
ends in the afternoon of the third day, from the 
opening of the poõꝶ e. 
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Boo V. An EPIC POEM. 37 
it is dark, —Light-trembling from the harp, 
ſtrike, virgins, ſtrike the Gund. —N o hun- 


ter he deſcends, from the dewy haunt of 
the bounding roe. He bends not his bow on 


the wind; or ſends his grey arrow abroad. 


Deep-folded in red war, the battle rolls 
againſt his fide. Or, ſtriding midſt the rid 
ſtrife, he pours the deaths of thouſands ford, 


Fillan is like a ſpirit of heaven, that de- 


ſcends from the skirt of his blaſt. The trou- 
bled ocean feels his ſteps, as he ſtrides from 
wave to wave. His path kindles behind him; 


iſlands shake their heads on the heaving 
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ARGUMENT tw©w/Bogox VI. 


This book opens with a ſpeech of Fingal Fa 


who ſees Cathmor deſcending to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his flying army. The king diſ- 
patches Offian to the relief of Fillan. He 
himſelf retires behind the rock of Cormul , 
to avoid the ſight of the engagement be- 
tween his ſon and Cathimor. Oſſian ad- 
vances. The deſcent of Cathmor deſcribed. 


He rallies the army, renews the battle, 


and, before Oſſian could arrive, engages” 


Fillan himſelf. Upon the approach of O, 
ſian, the combat between the two heroes 


ceaſes, Offian and Cathmor prepare to 
fight , but night coming on prevents theme 
Oſſian returns to the place where Cathmor 
and Fillan fought. He finds Fillan mortally 
wounded, and leaning againſt a rock, Their 


diſcourſe. Fillan dies : his body is laid, 


Offian , in a neighbouring cave. — The 
aledonien army return why ewe He queſ- 
tions them about his ſon , and underſtanding 
that he was killed, retires , in ſilence , to 
the rock of Cormul. Upon the retreat of the 
army of Fingal ,the Fir-bolg advance. Cath» 
mor finds Bran , one of the dogs of Fingal , 
lying on the shield of Fillan , before the en- 
trance of the cave, where the body of that 
hero lay. His reflexions thereupon. He re- 
turns, in a melancholy mood, to his army. 


V oz. III. 1 
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ARGUMENT ts Boox VI. 
Malthos endeavours to comfort him , by 
\, the example of his father Borbar-durbul. 
Cuthmor retires to reſt. The ſong of Sul- 
r 146d concludes the boot, 1 ends 
about the middle of the third night \, from 
#he opening of the oem. 5 
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OO K+. SIT R. 
(i) CArHMoOR ries on his echoing 
hill! Shall Fingal take the ſword of Luno 2 


* 


« 
+ % 


(1) I have, in a preceding note, obſeryed that 


the abrupt manner of Oſſian partakes much of the 
nature of the Drama. The opening of this book 
is a confirmation of the juſtneſs of this obſer vation. 
"Inſtead of a long detail of circumſtances delivered 
by the poet himſelf , about the. deſcent! of Cath- 
mor from the hill , whereon he ſar to behold the 
battle, he puts the narration- in the mouth of Fin= 
gal. The relation acquires importance from the 
character of the ſpeaker. The concern which Fingal 
Shews , when he beholds the 71/ing of Cathmor, raiſes 
our ideas of the yalour of that hero to the higheſf| 
pitch. The apoſtrophes which are crowded on one 
another, are expteſſiye of the petturhation of Fin- 
gal's ſoul, and of his fear for his ſon , who was 
not a match for the king of Ireland, The conduct of 
the poet in removing Fingal from the fight of the 
engagement, is very judicious ; for the king might 
be induced, from ſeeing the inequality of the com- 
bat between Fillan and Cathmor, to come to battle 


himſelf, and ſo bring about the cataſtrophe of the 
poem prematutely. The temeval of Fingal affords 
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244 TEMORA: Book VI. 
But what should become of thy fame, ſon 
of white-boſomed Clatho > Turn not thine 
eyes from Fingal, daughter of Iniſtore. I shall 
not quench thy early beam; it shines along 
7 dul. Bu riſe, O wood-skirted Mora, 
rife, between the war and me! Why should 

Fingal behold the ſtrife, leſt his dark-haired 
warrior should fall !—Amidſt the ſong, O 
Carril , pour the ſound of the trembling harp : 
here are the voices of rocks, and bright tum- 
bling of waters. Father of Oſcar lift the ſpear; 
defend the young in arms, Conceal thy ſteps 
from Fillan's eyes. He muſt not know that 
I doubt his ſteel.— No cloud of mine shall 
riſe, my ſon, upon thy ſoul of fire! 


| 2 ps" oF ail the und 
Ot xxil's — rig tenin | * in my grow 
ing ſoul , brook the per ef Temora (1). 


room to the poet for introducing thoſe affecting 
Teenes which immediately fucceed , and ate among 
the chief beauries of the poem. They, who can 
deny art to Offian , in conducting the cataſtrophe 
- ofTemora, are certainly more prejudiced againſt the 
© age he lived in, than is con t with good ſenſe, 
1 cannot finich this note „ without obſerving the 

delicacy and propriety of Fingal's addrefs to Oſſian. 
By the appellatiom of the farker of Oſcar, he raiſes 
dt once, in che mind of the hero, all that tender - 
neſs for the ſafety of Fillan , which à ſituation fo 
- Eimilar to that of his own. fon , when be fell, 
- was capable ro ſuggeſt. ate re ep 


1 (1) The ſpear of Tumore was, that which Oſcat 
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I aw. , along 2 the wild tumbling 
r 


of battle, the ſtrife of death, in n 
rows, disjoined and broken round. Fillan i 


| 8 beam of fire: from wing to wing is his 


waſteful. courſe, The ridges of war melt be- 
PE him. They are rolled, in ſmoak, from the = 


| (1) Now is the coming forth of Cathmor; 


had received „ in aà preſent, from Cormac „ the 
ſon of Artbs , king of Ireland. fr was of it chax Carr» 
bar made the pretext for quarrelling with Oſcar 
ar the feaſt , in the firſk+book. 4 the deack of 
Oſcar we find. it always in the hands of Offian, Is 
is ſaid , in another poem, that it was preſerved, 
as a. relique , at Temota, from rhe days of Co- 
nar , the fon of Trenmor, the firſt king of Ire- 


(5) The appearance. of Cathmor is magnificent s 


his unconcerned gair |, and the effect which his 
very. voice has Upon his flying army, are circum- 
ſtances calculated :o raiſe our ideas of his ſuperiot 
merit and yalour.. Oflian is very impartial with 
regard to his enemies: this however, cannot be 
ſaid of other poers of great eminence and unqueſ- 
tioned merit. Milton, of rhe firſt claſs of poets, 
is undoubtedly the moſt irreprehenſible in this reſ- 
pea 13 for we always pity or admire his Devil, 
but ſeldom deteſt him, even rho* he is the arch» 


enemy of our ſpecies, Mankind generally take ſides 


with the unfortunate and daring. It is from this 
diſpoſition that many readers, tho* otherwiſe good 
chriſtians , have | wished. ſucceſs to Satan, 
in his deſperate and dating voyage from hell, 
through the. regions of chaos and aighe | 


” 
"TL 
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in the armour of kings ! Dark-rolled the 
eagle's wing above his helmer of fire. Un- 
concerned are his ſteps, as if they were to 
the chace of Atha. He raiſed, at times, his 
dreadful voice; Erin , abashed, gathered 
found, — Their ſouls returned back, like a 
ſtream: they wondered at the ſteps of their 
fear : for he roſe , like the beam of the 
morning on a haunted heath: the traveller 
looks back, with bending eye, on the field 
of dreadful form. wo” 
Sudden, from the rock of Moi-lena , are 
Sul-malla's trembling ſteps. An oak took the 
ſpear from her hand; balf bent she looſed 
the lance: but then are her eyes on the king, 
from amidſt her wandering locks. — No 
friendly ſtrife is before thee: no light con- 
trending of bows, as when the youth of Clu- 
ba (1) came forth beneath the eye of Con- 
PPP 
As the rock of Runo, which takes the paſs- 
ing clouds for its robe, ſeems growing, in ga- 


thered darkneſs, over the ſtreamy heath; ſo 


* (2) Clu-ba , winding bay; an arm of the ſea in 
Tnis-huna , or the a” FR coaſt of Sourh-Britain. 
It was in chis bay that Cathmor was wind-bound 
when Sul-malla came, in the diſguiſe of a young 
Warrior, to accompany him ff fis voyage to Ire- 
land, Conmor , the father of Sul-malla , as we learn 
from her ſoliloquy , at the cloſe of the fourth 
dook , was dead before the departure of his daughtet. 


. Boox\VE An EPIC POEM. 47, 
ſeemed the chief of Atha taller , as gathered 
bis people round. — As different blaſts fly 


over the ſea, each behind its dark-blue wave, 2x) 


ſo Cathmor's words, on every ſide, poured 
his warriors forth. Nor ſilent on his hill is 
Fillan; he mixed his words with his echoing 
shield. An eagle he ſeemed, with ſounding 
Wings, calling che wind to his rock, When 
he ſees the coming forth of the roes, on 
Lutha's (1) rushy field. 5 


Now they bent forward in battle: deatliꝭs 
hundred voices roſe; for the kings, on either 
fide, were like fires on the ſouls ofthe peoples 
—T bounded along; high rocks and trees rush- 
ed tall between the war and me. — But J 
heard the noiſe of ſteel, between my clang- 
ing arms. Riſing, gleaming , on the hill, 
I beheld the back ward ſteps of hoſts : their 
Er ſteps, on either ſide, and wildly- 
ooking eyes. The chiefs were met in dread- 
ful fight; the two blue-shielded kings. Tall 
and dark , thro' gleams of ſteel, are ſeen 
the ſtriving. heroes. — I rushed, — My fears 
for Fillan flew., burning acroſs my ſoul. - 


I came ; nor Cathmor fled ; nor yet advans 


- (1) Lutha was the name of a valley in 'Moryen 5 
in the days of Oſſian. There dwelr Toſcat the fol 
of Conloch, the father of Malvina, Who, upon 
that account, is often called the maid of Lur ia. 

* 
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ced : he fidelong ſtalked along. An icy rock, 
cold, tall he ſeemed. I called forth all my 
ſteel. — Silent awhile we ſtrode, on either 
fide of a rushing ſtream: then, ſudden turn- 
ing , all Ace” 00 raiſed our 3 
ſpears. We our ſpears, but ni | 
came down. It is dark and filent arou 

bat whers the dit aps of hot ce ound 
ing over the heath. 


Icame to the place whats Fillan ( 1) bat 
Nor voice, nor found is there. A broken el⸗ 
met lay on earth; a buckler cleft in twain. 
Where, Fillan , * where art thou, young 
chief of echoing Morven? He heard me 
leaning againſt a rock, which bent its grey 
head over the ſtream. He heard; but "Mk 
ge * ſtood, At length I ſaw the chief, 


ſtandeſt theu F whed 3 in amel; 

fon hy woody Selma + Bright is thy ch; 
my brother ſha this dark-brown field. 1 

has been thy ſtrife in battle. Now the Go 


of F 120 his heard. ben to the cloud of 


(a The ſcenery of the place where Fillan fought , 

the firuation of that hero, are pictuteſque and 
affecting. The diſtreſs, which ſucceeds , is heighten- 
ed by Offian's being ignorant *, for ſome time, 
thar his brother was wounded. This kind of ſuſ- 
pence is frequent in Offian's. poems. The more un- 
expected a thing is , rhe greater . 
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thy father, to his hill of feaſts, In the even · 
ing miſt he ſits, and 1 1 8 of Cars 
ril's harp. Carry joy to the aged , young 
breaker of the shieldes. 25 15 


Can the vanquished carry joy? Offian , ne 
shield is mine. It lies broken on the field. The 
eagle· wing of my helmet is torn. It is, when 
foes fly before them that fathers delight in 
their folis; But their ſighs burſt forth, in 
ſecret, when their young warriors yield. — 
No : Fillan will not behold the King. Why 


Should. the hero mourn? _ + 


Son of blue- eyed Clatho , why doſt thou 
awake my ſoul? Wert thou not a burning fire 
before him; and shall he not rejoice Such 
fame belonged not to Oſſian; yet was the 
king ſtill a fun to me. He looked on my 
ſteps, with joy: shadows never roſe on his 
face. Aſcend, O Fillan, to Mora: his 
feaſt is ſpread in the folds of miſt. e 
Oſſian, give me that broken shield: theſe 
feathers that are rolled in the wind. Place 
them near to Fillan, that leſs of his fame 
may fall. Oſſian, I begin to fail. — Lay me 
in that hollow rock. Raiſe no ſtone above: 
leſt one should ask about my fame. I am 
fallen in the firſt of my fields; fallen without 
renown. Let thy woice alone ſend joy to. 


I y 
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my Aying foul. Why should the feeble know 
here dwells the loſt beam of Clatho (1)? 
(i) In 
1 have only admitted into the text compleat poems, 
or independent epiſodes; the fragments which re- 
main of the compoſitions of Oſſian, I have choſen 
to throw, occi#fionally , into the notes. I shall here 
give a tranſlation of a part of a poem concerning 
the death of Fillan. It is a dialogue between Cla- 


tho the mother, and Bos- mina che ſiſter, of that 
hero. | * | $4 | 


c LAT RH o. 


12 


Daughter of Fingal, ariſe: thou light between 
thy; locks! Lift thy fair head from reſt, ſoft-glid- 


ing ſun-beam of Selma ! 1 beheld thy arms , on 
thy breaſt , whice-roſled amidſt thy wandering locks: | 
when. the ruſtling breeze of the morning came from 


the deſert of ſtreams. Haſt thou ſeen thy fathers, 


_Bos-mina , deſcending in thy dreams 2 Ariſe , daugh- 
ter of Clatho ; dwells chere aught of grief in thy 


foul ? | 
| BOS-MINA. | | 


A thin form paſſed before me. „ fading as it 
flew : like the darkening wave of a breeze > along 
-a field of graſs. Deſcend , from thy wall, O harp , 


and call back the ſoul of Bos-mina , it has rolled 


away, like a ſtream. 1 beat thy pleaſant ſound. 
I hear thee , O harp , and my voice shall 


3 


this , as well as the former publication, 
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Is thy ſpirit on the eddying winds, blue 
eyed king of ide 2 tie nenen ro, 
© How Sen Shall ye nd to Mat; ye dnellers of 
my ſoul ? Your paths are diſtant, kings of men, 
in Erin of blue ſtreams. Lift thy wing, thou ſouthetrn 
breeze, from Clono's darkening heath: ſptead 3 
ſails of Fingal towards the bays of his N N 


But who is chat „ in his ſtrength, ns in 
the preſence of war? His arm ſtretches to the foes 
like the beam of the ſickly ſun ; when his fide is 
cruſted with darkneſs; and he tolls his difmal courſe. 
thro* the sky. Who is it, bur the father” of 
Bos-mina 2 Shall he return till danger is paſt? 


Fillan, thou art a beam by his fide ; beauti» 
ful , but terrible, is thy light. Thy ſword is be- 
Gow: thee , a blue fire of night, When shalt thou 
return to thy roes ; to the ſtreams of thy rushy 
fields ? When shall 1 behold thee from Mora. , 
while winds ſtrew my long locks on moſs !——— But 
shall a young eagle return from the field where the 
heroes fall! | 

4" Int OL ET WON of 

Soft, as the ſong of Loda , is the e Sel- 
ma's maid. Pleaſant to the ear of Clatho is the 
name of the breaker of shields.—Behold , the king 
comes from ocean: the shield of Morven is borne 

: I vj Wo 


* 


A 


chr his folded clouds. The forms of thy 
fathers, OFillan , bend to receive their ſon. 
I behold the ſpreading of their fire on Mora; 
the blue rolling of * miſty wreaths, — 
Joy meet thee my brother. But we are dark 
and ſad. I behold the foe round the aged, and 

the waſting away of his fame. Thou art left 

alone in the field ,- grey-baired king of 
Selma. 


I laid him in the hollow rock, at the roar 
_ of the nightly ſtream. One red ſtar looked 
in on the hero : winds lift , at times , his 
locks, 1 liſtened : no ſound was heard : for 
the warrior ſlept.— As lightning on a cloud, 
a thought came rushing over my ſoul. —My 
eyes rolled in fire: my ſtride was in the clang 
. e — 1 5 


I will find thee, chief of Atha, in the 
gathering of thy thouſands. Why should that 
cloud eſcape, that quenched our early beam? 
Kindle your meteors, my fathers, to light 
my daring ſteps. I will conſume in wrath (1) 


by bards. The fos has fled before him, like the 
departure of miſt. — 1 hear not the ſounding 
wings of my eagle; the ruching forth of the ſon 
of Clatho.——Thon art dark, O Fingal ; shall he 
not return ? vo» LY „ 


E 


A 


(3) Here the ſentence is degnedly left unfiniched 


* 


- 
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D Should I not return! the king is without 
a ſon, grey-haired amidſt his foes: His arm 
is not as in the days of old: his fame grows 
dim in Erin. Let me not behold him from 
high, laid low in his latter field. But can 
L return to the king? Will he not ask about 
his ſon ? « Thou oughteſt to defend young 
Fillan ». — I will meet the foe. — Green 
laisfail , thy ſounding tread is pleaſant to my 
car: I ink on thy ridgy hoſt, to Shun the 


by the poet. The ſenfe is, that he was reſolved, 

like a deſtroying fire, to conſume Carthmor , who 
had killed his brother. In the midſt of this reſo» 
lucion , the ſituation of Fingal ſuggeſts itſelf to him, 
in a very ſtrong light. He teſolves to return to 
aſſiſt the king in proſecuting the war.——Bur then 
his shame for nor defending his brother , recurs to 
him. fle is determined again to go and find our 
Cathmor, We may conſider him, as in the act 
of advancing towards the enemy , when the horn 
of Fingal ſounded on Mora, and called back his 
people ro his preſence. This ſoliloquy is natu- 
ral : the reſolutions which ſo ſuddenly follow one 
| another, are expreſlive of a- mind extremely agi- 
tated with ſorrow and conſcious. shame; yer the 
behaviour of Offian , in his execution of the com - 
mands of Fingal , is ſo irreprebenſible, that it is 
not eaſy to determine where he failed in his duty, 
The truth is, that when men fail in deſigns which 
they ardently wish to accomplish , they naturally 
blame themſelves , as the chief cauſe of their dif+ 
appointment. The compariſon , with which the poet 
concludes his ſoliloquy , is very fanciful ; and well 

| adapted to the ideas of thoſe , who live in a country, 
1 where lightning is exttemely common. 


* 
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eyes of Fingal. — I hear the voice of the 
king, on Mora's miſty top! — He calls his 
two ſons; I come, my father, in my grief. 
I come like an eagle, which the flame 
of night met in the deſart, and ſpoiled of 
half bis wings. N 


(ii) Diſtant, round the king, on Mora, 
the broken ridges of Morven are rolled. They 
turned their eyes: each darkly bends, on his 
own ashen ſpear. —Silent ſtood the king in 
the midſt. 'Thought on thought rolled over 
his foul. As waves on a ſecret mountain-lake, 
each with irs back: of foam. — He looked; 
no ſon appeared,with his long-beaming ſpear. 
The fighs roſe, crowding , from his foul ; bur 
he concealed his grief.— At length I ſtood 
beneath an oak. No voice of mine was heard. 
What could I fay to Fingal in his hour of 
woe ?—His words roſe, at length, in the 


(i) This ſcene is folemn. The poet always places 
his chief charager amidſt obje&s which favour the 
ſublime. The face of the country , the night, the 
broken remains of a defeared army, and, above 
all, the attitude and ſilence of Fingal himſelf, are 
circumſtances' calculated to impreſs an awful idea 
on the mind. Offian is moſt ſucceſsful in his night- 
deſcriptions. Dark images ſuired rhe melancholy 
' temper of his mind; His poems were all compoſed 
after the active part of his life was over, when he 
was blind , and had ſurvived all the companions 
of his youth: we therefore find a veil of melan- 
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midſt -: the people shrunk backward as he 
Wore Glee ee of 


© 4 Li 


- (1): The abashed behaviour of the army of Fin- 
gal proceeds rather from shame than feat. The king 
was not of a tyrannical diſpoſition : He , as he pro- 
feſſes himſelf in the fifth book, never was a dread- 


ful form, in their preſence , darkened into wrath. 
His vaice was no thunder to their ears : his eye 


„ 


ſent forth no deatu.— The firſt ages of ſociety are 
not the times of arbitrary power. As the wants of 
mankind are few, they retain their independence. 
It is an advanced ſtate of civilization that moulds 
the mind to that ſubmiſſion to government, of 
which ambitious magiſtrates: take advantage, and 
raiſe themſelyes into abſolute power. 


It is a vulgar error, that the common Highland- 
ers | lived in abject flavery , under their chiefs. 
Their high ideas of, and attachment to, the heads 
of their families, probably, led the unintelligent 

into this miſtake. When the honour of the 
tribe was concerned, the commands of the chief 
were obeyed , without reſttiction: but, if indivi- 

duals were oppteſſed, they threw themſelves into the 
arms of a neighbouring clan , aſſumed a new name , 
and were encouraged and protected. The fear of this 
deſertion , no doubt, made the chiefs cautious in 
theit government. As their conſequence, in the 
eyes of others , was in proportion to the number 
of their people, they took care to avoid . eyery 
thing chat tended to diminish it. | 


. 


It was but very lately that the authority of the 

laws extended to the Highlands. Befote that time 
the claus were governed, in civil affairs, not by the 
verbal commands of the chief, but by what they 
called Clechda, or the traditional ptecedents of 
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Where is the ſon of Selma, he who led 
in war ? I behold not his ſteps , among my 
people, returning from the field. Fell the 
young bounding roc, who was ſo ſtately on 
my hills He fell ;—for ye are ſilent. The 
Shield of war is broke. Let his armour be 
near to Fingal; and the ſword of dark-brown 
Luno. I am waked on my hills: with morn- 
ing I deſcend to war. r 


0) High on Cormul's rock., an oak flamed 


their anceſtqrs. When differences happened between 
individuals , ſome of rhe oldeſt men in the cribe 
were choſen umpires between the parties, to decide 
according to the Clechda. Ihe chief interpoſed his 
authority, and, invariably Nenforced the deciſion: 
Ann their wats , which were frequent, on account 

of family-feuds , the chicf was leſs referved in the 
execution of his authority, and even then he ſeldom 
extended it to the taking the life of any of his 
tribe. No crime was capital, except murder, and 
that was very unfrequent in the highlands. No cor- 
poral punishment , of any kind , was inflicted. 
The memory of an affronr- of this ſort would re- 
main, for ages in a family, and they would ſeize 
every opportunity to be revenged, unleſs it came 
immediately from the hands of the chief himſelf ; 
in that caſe it was taken , rather as a fatherly cox - 
rection, than a legal punisbment for offences. 


([.) This rock of Cormul is often mentioned in 
the preceding part of the poem. It was on it Fin- 
gal and Offian ſtood to view the battle. The cuſtom 
of retiring from the army, on the n 


: « prior to 
their engaging in battle, was uniyerſal among the 
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to the wind. The grey Skirts of miſt are 
rolled around; thither ſtrode the king in his 


wrath. Diſtant from the hoſt he always lay, 


when battle burnt within his ſoul, On two 
ſpears hung his shield on high ; the gleam- 
ing ſign of death; that shield, which he 
was wont to ſtrike, b night , before he rush- 
ed to war. It was then 


never was this buckler heard, till Fingal's 
wrath aroſe. — Unequal were his ſteps on 
high, as be shone in the beam of the oak; 
he was dreadful as the form of the ſpirit of 


night, when be cloaths, on bills, his wild 


kings of the Caledonians Trenmor , the moſt 
renowned of the anceſtors of Fingal , is mentioned 
as the firſt who inſtituted this cuſtom, Succeeding 


bards attributed it to a hero of a latter period. 
In an old poem, which begins with Mac- 


Archath nan ceud frol this cuſtom of retiring from 
the army, before an engagement, is numbered 
among the wiſe inſtitutions of Fergus, the lon of 
Arc or-Arcath , the firſt king of Scots. I shall 
here tranſlate the paſſage; in ſome other note I 
may, probably, give all that remains of the poem. 


Fergus of the hundred ſtreams , ſon of Arcath who . 
fought of old: thou didſt firſt retire at night : when _ 


the foe rolled before thee , in echoing fields. Nor 
bending in reſt is the king : he gathers battles in 
his ſoul. Fly , ſon of the ſtranger ; with morn he 
Shall rush abroa1. When, or by whom, this poem 
was writ, is uncertain. It has much of the ſpirit 
of the ancient compoſition of the Scotish bards; 
and ſeems to be à cloſe. imitation of the manner 
of Oſſian. 33 8 
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| is warriors knew , 
when the king was to lead in ſtrife; for 
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eſtures with miſt , and, iſſuing forth , on 
fe troubled ocean, mounts the car. 

winds. | 3d 


Nor ſettled, from the ſtorm, is Erin's ſea 
of war ; they glittered , beneath the moon, 
and, low-humming , ſtil! rolled on the field. 
Alone are the Neps of Cathmor, before 
them on the heath; he hung forward, with 
all his arms, on Morven's flying hoſt. Now 
had he come to the moſly cave, where Fillan 
lay in night. One tree was bent above the 
ſtream , which glittered over the rock. — 
There $hone to the moon the broken shield 
of Clatho's fon ; and near it, on graſs „lay 


hairy - footed Bran (1). He had miſſed the chief 


(i) This circumſtance ; concerning Bran, the fa- 
yourire dog of Fingal , is perhaps , one of the moſt 
affecting paſſages in the poem. I remember to have 
mer with an old poem, compoſed long after the 
time of Oſſian, wherein a ſtory of this ſort is very 
happily introduced. In one of the invaſions of the 
Danes, Ullin clundu, a confiderable chief, on the 
weſtern coaſt of Scotland , was killed in 4 ren- 
counter with a flying party of the enemy , who 
had landed, at no great diſtance, from the place 
of his reſidence. The few followers who attended 
him werexalſo flain.——The young wife of Ullin- 
clundu , who had nor heard of his fall , fearing 

worſt , on account of his long delay, alarmed 
the reſt of his tribe, who went in ſearch of him 
along the shore. They did nor find him; and the 
beauriful widow became' diſconfolate. Ar length he 
was diſcoveted, by means of his dog, who ſar 
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on Mora, and ſearched him along the wind. 
He thought that the blue- eyed hunter ſlept; 
he lay upon his shield. No blaſt came over 
the heath, unknown to bounding Bran. 
Cathmor ſaw the white · breaſted dog; he 
ſaw the broken shield. Darkneſs is blown 
back on his ſoul; he remembers the falling 
away of the people. They come, a ſtream; 
are rolled away; another race ſucceeds.— 
But ſome mark the fields, as they paſs, 
with their own mighty names. The heath, 
thro* dark- brown years, is theirs; ſome blue 
ſtream, winds: to their fame. — Of theſe 
be the chief of Atha, wben he lays him down 


on a rock beſide the body, for ſome days. 
The poem is not juſt now in my hands ; other- 
wiſe its poetical merit might induce me to preſent 
the teadet with a ttanſlation of ir. The ſtanza con- 
cerning the dog, whoſe name was Du-chos , or 


- 


Blackfoot , is very deſcriptive. 


71 « Dark-fided/Du-chos feet of wind ! cold is 
thy ſear on rocks. He (the dog) ſees the toe; his 
ears ate high ; and half he bounds away. He looks 
around ; bur Ullin ſleeps ; he droops again his beads 
The winds come paſt ; dark Du-chos thinks, that 


Ullin's voice is there. Bur ſtill he beholds him fie 


lent , laid amidſt the waving heath. Dark-ſided 
Du-chos , his voice no more hall ſend thee. over 
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on earth. Otten may the voice of future times | 
meet Cathmor in the air: when he ſtrides 
from wind to wind, ease 
wing ed e. 1 


a Erin gathered round the-kis to 

hear the voice power. Their j lg 
bend, unequal , — in . of the 
oak. They who. were terrible, were remo- 
ved: Lubar (1) winds again in their hoſt; 
Cathmor was that beam from heaven, which 
shone when his people were dark. He was 
honoured in the midſt. Their ſouls roſe trem- 
bling around. The king alone no gladaeſs 
shewed; no ſtranger he ] 7 04 


Why is the king ſo ſad 54 Malchos eagle: 


(1) In order to illuſtrate this paſſage, it is pro- 
per to lay before the reader the ſcene o the two pre- 
woe bartles. Between the hills of Mora and Lona 

y the mag of Moi-lena ; thro* which ran the 
— Lubar. The firſt battle, wherein Gaul, the ſon 
of Morni , commanded on the Caledonian dev was 
fought on the banks of Lubar. As there was lirtle 
advantage obtained, on either ſide, the armies, 
after the battle, retained x thele * r 


In the ove battle, wherein Fillan lc 
the Irish, after the fall of Foldath , were deren 
up the hill of Lona 3 but, upon the coming of 
Cathmor to their aid, they regained their former 
ftuation , and drove back the Caledonians , in their 
tum : ſo that Lubar winded again in their hoſt. 


* 1 
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but they blew 
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eyed Remains there a fae at Lubar > Lives 
there among them, who can lift the ſpeat 2 
Not ſo peaceful was thy father, Borbar- du- 
thul (1), ſovereign of ſpears. His rage was 
a fire that always burned : his joy over fallen 


foes was great. Three days feaſted the grey- 


haired hero, when he heard that Calmar fell: 


Calmar, who.aided the race of Ullin, from 


Lara of the ſtreams. — Often did he feel, 
with his hands, the ſteel Which, they ſaid, 
had pierced his foe. He felt it with his hands, 
for Borbar-durhul's eyes had failed. —Yet was 
the king a ſun to his friends; a gale to lift 
their branches round. Joy was around him in 
his halls : he loved the ſons of Bolga. His 
name remains in Atha , like the awful me- 
mory of ghoſts, whoſe preſence was terrible, 

the ſtorm away.—Now let the 


© (1) [Borbar-duthal , the father of Carhmor.,: was 
the brother of that Colc-ulla, who is ſaid , in the 
beginning of the fourth book , to haye rebelled 
againſt Cormac king of Ireland. Borbar-durhol ſeems 
to have retained all the prejudice of his family 
againſt the ſucceſſion of the poſterity of Conar , on 
the Irish throne. From this short epiſode we learn 
ſome facts which tend to throw light on the hiſ- 
tory of the times. It appears, that, when Swaran 
invaded Ireland, he was only oppoſed by the Catl, 
who poſſeſſed Ulſter, and the north of that iſland. 
Calmar, the ſon ef Matha, whoſe. gallant beha- 
viour and death ate related in the third book of 
Fingal , was che only chief of the race of the Fie- 
bolg , chat joined the Catl , or Irish Caledonians , 
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voices (1) of Erin raiſe the ſoul of the king; 
he that shone when war was dark, and laid 
the mighty low. Fonar, from that grey- 
browed rock, pour the tale of other times: 
pour it on wide -skirted Erin, as it ſettles 
To me, ſaid Cathmor, no ſong shall riſe: nor 
Fonar ſit on the rock of Lubar. The mighty 
chere are laid low. Diſturb not their eng 
ghoſts. Far, Malthos, far remove the ſoun 
of Etin's ſong. I rejoice not over the foe, 
when he ceaſes to lift the ſpear. With morn- 
ing we pour our ſtrenght abroad. Fingal is 
wakened on his echoing hill. 


Like waves, blown back by ſudden winds, 
Erin retired, at the voice of the king. Deep- 
rolled into the field of night, they ſpread 
their humming tribes. Beneath his own tree , 


at intervals, each (2) bard fat down with his 


= during the invaſion of Swatan. The indecent joy , 


which Borbar-duthul expreſſed , upon the death of 
Calmar , is well ſuited with that ſpirit, of tevenge, 
which ſubliſted , univerſally , in every country where 
the feudal ſyſtem was eſtablished. It would a 
pear that ſome perſon had carried ro Borbar-duthul 
has 2 » with which, it was pretended ,, Calmar 


ed. |. 4 


- (a) The voices of Erin a poetical expreſſion for 


the bards of Ireland. 


(u) Nor only the kings, but every petty chief, 


A 
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harp. They raiſed the ſong , and touched 


the ſtring :- each to the chief he loved. 


bad their bards attending them, in the field, in 


the days of Oſſian ; and theſe bards, in propor- 


tion to the power. of the chiefs, who rerained them, 
had a number of inferior bards in rheirxtrain, Upon 


ſolemn occaſions , all the bards , in the army, 
would join in one chorus ; either when they cele- 
brared their victoties, or lameuted the death of a 
perſon , worthy and renowned, flain in the wat. 
The words were of the compoſition of the arch- 
bard , retained by the king himſelf, who generally 
atrained to that high office on account of his ſu» - 
perior genius for poetry. As the perſons of the bards 
were ſacred , and the emoluments of their office 
conſiderable, the order, in ſucceeding times, be- 
came very numerous and inſolent. It would appear, 


that, after the introduction of Chriſtianity , ſome 


ſerved in the double capacity of bards and clergy- 


men. It was, from this citcumſtance , that they 
had the name of Chlere, which is, probably, de- 
rtived from the latin Clericus. The Ghlere , be their 


name derived from what it will , became „ ar 


laſt, a public nuiſance 3; for, taking advantage of 


their ſacred character, they went about, in great 
bodies, and lived , at diſeretion, in the houſes of 
the chiefs ; till another party, of the ſame order, 
droye them away by mere dint of ſatire. Some of 
the indelicate diſputes of theſe worthy poetical com- 


batants are handed down, by tradition, and ghew 


how much the bards, at laſt , abuſed the privileges , 
which the admiration of their countrymen had 
conferred. on the order.——lIt was this inſolent be- 
haviour that induced the chiefs to retrench their 
number, and to take away thoſe privileges which they 
were-no longer worthy. to enjoy. Their indolence, 


and diſpoſition to lampoon , extinguithed all the 


* 


* 
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Before a burning oak Sul - malla touched, at 

times, the harp. She touched the harp, 
and heard, between, the breezes in her hair. 
In darkneſs near, lay the king of Atha, 
beneath an aged tree. The beam of the oak 
was turned from him; he ſaw the maid , but 
was not ſeen. His ſoul ponred forth, in ſe- 
cret , when he bebeld her tearful eye. — 
— is before thee , ſon of Borbar- 


Amidſt the harp , at intervals, she liſten- 
ed whether the warriors ſlept. Her ſoul was 
up; she longed, in ſecret, to pour her own 
fad ſong. — The field is ſilent. On their 
wings, the blaſts of night retire. The bards 
had ceaſed 3 and meteors came; red-wind- 
ing with their ghoſts —The sky grew dark: 
the forms of the dead were blended with 
the clouds. But heedleſs bends the daughter 
of Conmor , over the . fore: Thou 
wert alone in her ſoul , car-borne chief of 
Atha. She raiſed the voice of the ſong, and 
touched the harp bet een. 


(1) Clun-galo came; che miſſed the maid. 


poetical feryour which diſtinguished their prode- 
ceſſors, and males us the leſs regret the extinction 


ti Clin-gito , whice Lice , wwe vit ef Conner, 
Ling of Inis-huna, and che mother of 5 — 
— re 
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* — Where art thou , beam of light 2 Hunters * 5 


from the moſſy rock, (aw you the blue 
eyed fair? — Are her ſteps on graſſy Lu- 
mon; near the bed of roes? — Ah me! l 
behold her bow in the ball, Where art thou, 
beam of light? * 5 

(1) Ceaſe, love of Conmor, ceaſe; I hear 
thee not on the ridgy heath. My eye is turn- 
ed to the king, whoſe path is terrible in 
war. He for whom my ſoul is up, in the 
ſeaſon of my reſt. — Deep-boſomed in war 
he ſtands , he beholds me not from his 
cloud. —Why , ſun of Sul-malla , doſt thou 


not look forth? I dwell in darkneſs here; 
wide over me flies the shadowy miſt, Filled 


with dew are my locks : look thou from 
thy cloud, O ſun of Sul-malla's foul. — 


She is here repreſented, as miſſing her daughter 
after he had fled with Carhmor. This ſong is very 
beautiful in the original, The expreſſive cadences 
of rhe meaſure are inimitably ſuited to the ſituation 
of the mind of Sul-malla. | 


(1) Sul-malla replies to the ſuppoſed queſtions of 
her mother. Towards the middle of this paragraph 
the calls Cathmor the ſun of ker ſoul, and conti- 
nues the metaphor throughout. Thoſe who deliver 
this ſong down by tradition, ſay that there is . 
part of the original loſt. This book ends , we 
may ſuppoſe , about the middle of the third night, 
from the opening of the poem. ; 
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ARGUMENT to Boox VII. 


This book begins , about the middle of the 
third night from the opening of the poem. 
. 5 poet deſcribes a _ of miſt, which 
roſe, by night , from the lake of Lego, and 
Was 2 al e of tlie fs, of the 
dead, during the interval between their 
deceaſe and the funeral ſong, The appear- 
ance of the ghoſt of Fillan above the 
cave where his body lay. His voice comes 
to Fingal, on the rock of Cormul. The 
king ſtrikes the shield of Trenmor , which 
was an infallible ſign of his appearing in 
arms himſelf. The extraordinary effett of | 
the ſound of the shield. Sul-malla, ſtart» 
ing from ſleep, awakes Cathmor. Their 
Ang diſcourſe. She inſiſts with him, 
to ſue for peace ; he reſolves to continue 
the war. He direct, her to retire to the 
neighbouring valley of Lona , which was 
the reſidence of an old Druid, until the 
battle of the next day should be over. He 

. awakes his army with the ſound of his 
Shield. The Shield deſcribed, Fonar , the 
Bard, at the deſire of Cathmor, relates the 

ſettlement of the Firbolg in Ireland, 
under their leader Larthon, Morning comes, 
Sul-malla retires to the valley of Lona, A 
Lyric ſong concludes the boo, 
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( FROM thewoodkitted waters of Lego, 
aſcend, at times, grey-boſomed miſts, when 
the gates of the welt are cloſed on the ſun's 


| (1) No poet departs leſs from his ſubject than 
Oſſian. No far-ferched ornaments are introduced; 
the epiſodes riſe from, and are indeed eſſential to, 
the ſtory of the poem. Even his lyric ſongs , where 
he moſt indulges the extravagance of fancy , natu- 
rally ſpring from his ſubje&. Their propriety and 
connection with the reſt of the poem, shew that 
the Celtic bard was guided by judgment, amidſt 
the wildeſt flights of imagination. It is a common 
ſuppoſition among mankind , that a genius 'for 
poetry and ſound ſenſe ſeldom center in the ſame 
perſon. The obſervation is far from being jult ; for 
true genius aud judgment muſt be inſeparable. The 
wild flights of fancy, without che guidance of judg- 


ment, are, as Horace obſerves, like the dreams 


of a fick man, irkſome and confuſed. Fools can 

never write good poems. A'warm imagination, ir 

is true, domineers over a common portion of ſenſe z 

and hence it is that ſo few have ſucceeded in the 

poetical way. But when an uncommon ftrength of 

judgment, and a glowing fancy, are 1 tem- 
\ K ii 
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eagle - eye. Wide , over Laras ſtream, is 
Poured che vapour dark and deep: the moon, 


pered together, they, and they only, ptoduce 
genuine poetry.” N | 


The preſent book is not the leaſt intereſting 
part of Temora. The awful images, with which 
it opens, are calculated ro prepare the mind for 
the ſolemn ſcenes which are to follow, Offian , 
always , throws an air of conſequence on every 
circumſtance which relates to Fingal. The very 
ſound of his shield produces extraordinary effects z 
and theſe are beightened, one above another, 
in a beautiful climax. The diſtreſs of Sul-malla, 
and her conference with Cathmor , are very afteQ- 
ing. The deſcription of his shield is a curious piece 

antiquity ;- and is a proof of the early knows 
ledge of navigation among the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain and -Ircland. Offian , in short, throughout 
this book, is often ſublime , and always pathetic. 


Tego, fo often mentioned by Offian , was a 
lake, in Connaught, in which the river Lara 
emptied irſelf, On the banks of this lake dwelr 
Branno , the father-in-law 'of Offian , whom the 
t often viſited before and after the death of 
vir-allin, This circumſtance, perhaps, occaſioned 
the partialiry, with which he always mentions Leigo 
and Lara; and accounts for his drawing fo many of 
his images from them, The ſignification of Leigo , 
is „ the lake of diſeaſe, probably ſo called, on 
account of the moraſſes which ſurrounded it. 


As the wilt, which roſe from the lake of Leiges 


occaſioned diſeaſes and death, rhe bards feigned , 
as here, that it was the reſidence of the ghoſts of 


' 
: 


e 
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like a dim shield, is {\wimming thro' its folds, 
With this, clothe the ſpirits of old their ſud- 
den geſtures on the wind , when they ftride, 
from blaſt to blaſt, along the dusky face of 
the night. Often , blended with the gale, to 
ſome warrior's grave, they roll the miſt, a 
grey dwelling to his ghoſt, until the ſongs 
Alle. ; N 


A ſound came from the defart ; the rushing 
courſe of Conar in winds. He poured his 
deep miſt on Fillan, at blue-winding Lubar. 
Dark and mournful fat the ghoſt, bending 
in his grey ridge of ſmoak. The blaſt, at 
times, rolled him together: but the loyely form 
returned again. It returned with low-bend- 
my eyes : and dark winding of locks: of 


the deceaſed, duting the interyal between their 
death and the pronouncing of the funeral elegy 
over their rombs ; for it was not allowable, without 
that ceremony was performed , for the ſpitits of 
the dead to mix with their anceſtors, in their 
arry halls, It was the buſineſs of rhe ſpirit of the 


neareſt relation to the deceaſed ; to take the miſt 


of Lego, and pour it over the grave. We find 


here Conar , the ſon of Trenmor, rhe firſt king 
of Ireland, according to Offian , performing this 


office for Fillan , as it was in the cauſe of the family 

of Conar , that that hero was killed. The deſcrip- 

tion of the appearance of the ghoſt is pictuteſque 

and ſolemn, impoling a ſtill attention to the ſpeech 

that follows it, which, with great propriety „ is 

short and awful, FR 45 E f b 
K iy 
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Iris (1) dark. The ſleeping hoſt were ſtill, 
in the skirts of night. The flame decayed, 
on the hill of Fingal ; the king lay lonely 
on his shield. His eyes were half-cloſed in 
ſleep; the voice of Fillan came. « Sleeps the 
husband of Clatho 2 Dwells the father of the 
fallen in reſt > Am I forgot in the folds of 
darkneſs ; lonely in the ſeaſon of dreams? » 


(xy It has been obſerved , that Oſſian takes great 
delight in deſcribing night-ſcenes. This, in ſome 
meaſure , is to be attributed to his melancholy 
diſpolition , which delighted ro dwell upon ſolemn 
objects. Even other poets, of a leſs ſerious turn 
than Oſſian, have beſt ſucceeded in deſcriptions of 
this ſort. Solemn ſcenes make the moſt laſting 
impreſſions on the imagination; gay and light 
obſects only touch the ſurface of the ſoul, and 
vanisch. The human mind is naturally ſerious : 
levity and chearfulneſs may be amiable , bur they 
are too often the carateriſtics of weakneſs of judg- 
ment, and a deplorable sballowneſs of ſoul. —- 
The night-deſcriptions of Offian were in high repure 
among ſucceeding bards. One of them delivered a 
ſentiment, in a diſtich , more favourable to his taſte 
for poetry, than to his gallautry towards the ladies. 
J shall here give a tranſlation of it, 10 

* More pleaſant to me is the night of Cona, 
dark · ſtteaming from Offian's harp; more pleaſant 
it is to me, than a whire-boſomed dweller between 


my arms; than a fair-handed daughter of heroes, in 
the hour of reſt. » 


Thoꝰ tradition is not very ſatis factory concerning 
the hiſtory, of this poet, it has taken care to in- 
form us, that he was very old when he wrote the di- 
| Rich, He lived (in what age is uncettain) in one 
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Why art thou in the midſt of my dreams ? 
faid Fingal , as, ſudden , he roſe. Can 1 
forget thee, my ſon, or thy path of fire in 
the field > Not ſuch , on the ſoul of the king, 
come the deeds of the mighty in arms. TP 

1 ligh 


are not there a beam o tening, whi 


is ſeen, and is then no more. I remember 


thee , O Fillan, and my wrath begins to 
© The king took his deathful ſpear , and 
ſtruck the deeply-ſounding shield: his shield 
(1) that hung high in night, the diſmal fign 


of the alen iſles, and N his name was Turloch 


Ciabh- glas, or Turloch of the grey locks. 


(i) Succeeding bards have recorded many fables, , 
concerning this wonderful shield. They ſay, that 
Fingal, in one of his expeditions into Scandinavia, 
met, in one of the Iſlands of Juteland, with 
Luno , a celebrated magician. This Luno was the 
Vulcan of the north, and had made compleat 
ſuirs of armour for many of the heroes of Scan- 
dinavia. One diſagreeable circumſtance was, that 
every perſon who wanted to employ Luno to make 
armour for him, was obliged to overcome him, 
at his own magic art, — Fingal, unskilled in ſpells 
or enchantments , effected with dint of proweſs, 
what others failed in, with all their ſupernatural 
art, When Luno demanded a trial of skill from 
Fingal 7 the king drew his ſword , cur off the skirts 
of the magician's robe, and obliged him, bate as 
he was, to fly before him. Fingal purſued, but Luno, 
coming to the ſea, by his magic art , walked upon 


the wayes, Fingal purſued him in his = „and, 
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of war! — Ghoſts fled on every fide, and 
rolled their gathered forms on the wind. — 
Thrice from the winding vale aroſe the voices 
of death. The harps (1) of the bards , un- 
touched, found mournful over the hill. 


_ » He ſtruck again the shield: battles roſe in 

the dreams of his hoſt. The wide-tumbling 
ſtrife is gleaming over their ſouls. Blue- 
Shielded kings deſcend to war. Backward- 
looking armies fly; and mighty deeds are 
half-bid', in the bright gleams of ſteel. 


after a chace of ten days, came up with him, in the 
ale of Sky, and obliged him to etect a furnace, 
and make him this shield, and his famous ſword y- 
ically called, the ſon of Luno. — Such are the 
ange fitions which the modern Scotch and Ixisb 
bards have formed on the original of Oſſian. 


(i) It was the opinion of the times, that, on 
the night preceding the death of a perſon worthy 
and renowned , the harps of thoſe bards, who were 
retained by his family, emitted melancholy ſounds. 
This was attributed , to uſe Oſſian's expreſſion, ro 
the Light touch of ghoſts ; who were ſuppoſed to have 
a fore-knowledge of events. The ſame opinion pre» 

vailed long in the notth, and the particular ſound. 
was called, the warning voice of the dead. The voice, 
of deaths, mentioned in the preceding ſentence , was 
of a different kind, Each perſon was ſuppoſed to. 
have an attendant ſpirit , who aſſumed his form 
and voice, on the night preceding his death, and 
appeared, ro ſome, in the attitude, in which the 
perſon was to die. The voicts OF DEATH were the 
foreboding zhricks of thoſe ſpirits, 
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But when the third ſound aroſe; deet 
ſtarted from the clefts of their rocks. The 
ſcreams of fowl are heard, in the deſart, as 
each flew , friglited, on his blaſt, The ſons 
of Albion halt-roſe., and half- aſſumed theit 
ſpears.—But filence rolled back on the hoſt : 

ey knew the shield of the king. Sleep 
returned to their eyes : the field was dar 
and ſtill. 


(i) No ſleep was thine in latkie6, blue- 
eyed daughter ef Conmor ! Sul-malla beard 


(1) A bard, ſeveral ages more modern than Oſſian, 

was ſo ſenſible of the beauty of this paſſage, as ro 
give a cloſe imitation of it, in a poem, concerning 
the great actions of Kenerh Mac-Alpin , king of Scots 
land, againſt the Pits. As the poem is long, Lihall 
only give here the ſtory of ir, with a tranſlation of 
that paragraph, which bears the neareſt reſemblance 
to the paſſage of Temora juſt now before me- 
When Keneth was makiag preparations for that war, 
which tetminated in the ſubverſion of the Pi&ish 
kingdom, Flathal , his ſiſter, had demanded per- 
miſſion from him, of attending him in the expe» 
dition; in order to have a share in revenging the 
death of her father Alpin, who had been barbarouſly 
murdered by the Picts. The king, tho? he, perhaps, 
approved of the gallant diſpoſition of his ſiſter, re- 
fuſed, on account of her ſex, to grant her. requeſt; 
The heroine , however, drefled. herſelf in the habit 
of a young wartior; and, in that diſguiſe , attended 
the army, and performed many gallant exploits- 
on the night preceding the final ovetthrow of the 
Picts, Keneth', as was the cuſtom among che kings 
of Scots, tetited to a hill, nn verge of the 

. 


« 
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the dreadful shield, and roſe, amidſt the 
1 ſteps are towards the King of 
Atha,—Can danger $bake his daring ſoul ! 
In doubt, she ſtands, with bending eyes. Hea- 
ven burns with all its ſtars. 


| Again the shield reſounds! — She rushed. 
— She ſtopt. — Her voice half-roſc, It failed. 


camp , to meditate on the diſpoſitions he was to 
make in the approaching battle, Flathal , who was 
anxious about the ſafety of her brother, went, pri- 
vately, to the top of an adjoining rock, and kept 
watch there ro prevent his being ſurprized by- the 
enemy. Keneth fell aſleep ,-in his arms; and 
Flathal obſerved a body of the Pias ſurrounding 
the hill, whercon the king lay. — The ſequel of 
oy ap be gathered from the words of the 


-w Her eyes, like ſtars, roll over. the plain, She 
trembled for Alpin's race. She ſaw the gleaming foe. 
Her ſteps aroſe : she ſtopt.— « Why should he 
know of Flathal ? he the king of men ! — Bur hark! 
the ſound is high — It is but the wind of night, 
Jone-whiſtling-in my locks..-— I hear the echoing 
Shields ! » — Her ſpear fell from her hand. The 
| Jofty rock reſounds. He roſe, a gathered cloud. 


» Who wakes Conad of Albion, in the midſt of 
his" ſectet hill? 1 heard the ſoft voice of Flathal. 
Why , maid, doſt thou shine in war? The daughters 
roll their. blue eyes, by the ſtreams, No field of 
blood: is theirs. | | iin 


» Alpin of Albion was mine, the farher of Fla- 
thal of harps, He is low, mighty Conad, and my 
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She ſaw him, amidſt his arms, that gleam- 
ed to heaven's fire. She ſaw him dim in his 
locks, that roſe to nightly wind. — Away, 
for fear, she turned her ſteps. M hy should 
the king of Erin awake ? Thou art not a 
dream to his reſt, daughter of Inis-huna. » 


More dreadful rung the shield. Sul-malla 
ſtarts, Her helmet falls. Loud-echoed Lubar's 
rock, as over it rolled the fteel. — Burſtin 
from the dreams of night, Cathmor half-roſe, . 
beneath his tree. He ſaw the form of the 
maid, above him , on the rock. A red ſtar, 
with twinkling beam , looked down thro, 
her floating hair, | 


.) Who comes thro? night to Cathmor, in 


Toul is fire, Could Flathal, by the ſecret ſtream 5 
behold the blood of her foes? I am a young eagle, 
on Dura, king of Drumalbin of winds, » _—  * 


In the ſequel of the piece, the bard does not imi- - 
tate Offian ,, and his poem is ſo much the worſe for 
it, — Keneth,, with his ſiſter's aſſiſtance , forced his 
way thto' the advanced parties of the enemy, and 
rejoined his own atmy. The bard has given a cata- 
logue of the Scotch tribes , as they marched to bat - 
tle; but, as he did not live near the time of Keneth, 
his accounts are to be little depended on. : 


(i) The rapid manner of Oſſian does not often 
allow him to mark the ſpeeches with the names of 
the perſons who ſpeak them. To prevent the obſcu- 
rity , which this might occaſion , I have, ſometimes, 


uſed the freedom to do it in the tranſlation. In the 
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the dark ſeaſon of his dreams ? Bring ſt thou 
ought of war? Who art thou, ſon of night? 
— ſt thou before me, a form of the 
times of old > A voice from the fold of a 
cloud, to warn me of Erin's danger? 


Nor traveller of night am I , nor voice 
from folded cloud : but I warn thee of the 
danger of Erin. Doſt thou hear that ſound ? 
It is not the feeble, king of Atha , that rolls 
his figns on night. 3 

Let the warrior roll his ſigns; to Cath- 
mor they are the ſound of harps. My joy is 
great, voice of night, and burns over all my 
thoughts. This is the muſic of kings, on lone - 
Y hills, by night; when they light their 

aring ſouls, the ſons of mighty deeds! The 
feeble dwell alone in the valley of the breeze; 
where miſts lift their morning sKirts , from 
the blac=-winding ſtreamss © 


Not feeble , thou leader of heroes , were 
they, the fathers of my race. They dwelt in 
the darkneſs of battle; in their diſtant lands, 
Yer delights not my ſoul , in the ſigns of 
death! — He, (1) who never yields, comes 
forth: Awake the bard of peace! - 
preſent dialogue berween Cathmor and Sul-malla , 
the ſpeeches are fo much marked with the charac- 
rers of the ſpeakers, that no interp6larion'is — 
ſary to diſtinguish them from one another. 


(+) Fingal is ſaid ro baye neyer been overcome in 


| 
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Like a rock wich its trickling waters, 
ſtood Cathmor in his tears. Her voice came, 

à breeze, on his ſoul , and waked the me- 
mory of her land; where she dwelt by her 
peaceful ſtreams , before he came to the war 
of Conmor. 

Daughter of ſtrangers, he ſaid , (she trem- 
bling turned away) long have I marked in 
her armour , the young pine of Inis-huna. . 
— But my ſoul , I (aid, is folded in a ſtorms 
Why should that beam ariſe , till my ſte 
return in peace? Have I been pale in thy 

reſence , when thou bidſt me to fear the 

34 2 — The time of danger, O maid , is 
the ſeaſon of my ſoul ; for then it ſwells, 
a mighty ſtream , and rolls me on the foes 


Beneath the moſs-covered rock of Lonag 
near his own winding ſtream ; grey in 1 
locks of age, dwells Clonmal (1) King of 


17 battle. From this proceeded that title of honour which 
s always beſtowed on him in tradition, Fion-ghal 

na bua!”,, FINAL oF victories. In a poem, juſt 
now in my hands, which celebrates ſome of the 
gteat actions of Arthur the famous British hero, 
that appellation is often beſtowed on him. — The 
poem, from the phraſeology, appears to be ancient; 
and is, perhaps, tho* that is not mentioned, a 
tranſlatien from the Welsh language. N 


(1) Claon- mal, crooked eye "Pb From the 
tetired life of this perſon , it appcals , that he was 
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| harps. Above him is his echoing oak, and 
the dun bounding of roes. The noiſe (1) 
of our ſtrife reaches bis ear, as he bends in 
the thoughts of years. There let thy reſtbe , 
Sul-malla , until our battle ceaſe. Until I 
return, in my arms, from the skirts of the 
evening miſt that riſes, on Lona, round the 

dwelling of my love. | | 


A light fell on the ſoul of the maid z it 
roſe kindled before the king. She turned her 
face to Cathmor; her locksare ſtruggling with 
winds, Sooner (2) Shall the cagle of heaven 


of the order of the Druids ; which ſuppoſition ig not: 

at all, invalidated by the appellation of king of harps; 

here beſtowed on him; for all agree that the bardy 
_ were of the number of the Druids originally. 


\ (1) By this circumſtance , the poet inſinuates g 
that the valley of Lona was very near the field of 
battle. In this indire& manner of narration , con- 
fiſts the great difference between poetical and hiſto- 
tical narration. 1 A 


(2) In afrer ages, the alluſions of the batds, to 
particular paſſages of the works of Oſſian, were v 

numerous. I have met with a poem, which was ah 4 
three centuries ago, in which the bard recommends , 
to a lady of his own times, the behaviour of Sul- 
malla , in this place. The poem has little to recom · 
mend it , excepting the paſſage , of which I am to 
give a tranflation here. The bards, when they allu- 
ded to the works of Offian , ſeem to have caught 
ſome portion of his fire; upon other occaſions , 
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be torn, from the ſtream of his roaring wind, 
when he ſees the dun prey, before bim, the 


young ſons of the bounding roe, than thou, 
O Cathmor, be turned from the ſtrife of re- 


their compoſitions are little more than a group off 
epirhers reduced into mzaſure, Only their poems, 
upon martial ſubje&s , fall under this cenſure. Their 
love ſonnets , and paſtoral verſes, are far from want- 
ing their beauties; bur a great deal of theſe depend 
upon a certain curioſa felicitas of expreflion in the 
original ; ſo that they would appear greatly to their 
diſadvantage in another language. What the modern 
bards are moſt inſupportable in, are their nauſeous 
panegyrics upon their patrons. We ſee, in them, a 
petty tyrant, whoſe name was never heard, beyond 
the contracted limits of his own valley, ſtalking forth 
in all the trappings of a finithed hero. From their 
frequent alluſions, however, to the enterrainments 
which he gave, and the ſtrength of his cups, we may 
eaſily gueſs from whence proceeded the praiſe of an 
indolent and effeminate race of men: for the bards , 
from the great court paid, originally , to their order, 
became, at laſt, the moſt flagitious and diſpirited 
of all mortals. Their compoſitions, therefore, on this 
fide of a ceriain period, arc dull and trivial to the 
higheſt degree. By lavishing their praiſes upon un- 
worthy objects, their panegyricks became common 
and little regarded ; they were thruſt out of the houſes 
of the chiefs, and wandered about, from tribe to 
tribe, in the double capacity of poet and harper. 
Galled with this uſage, they betook themſelves to 
ſaiire and lampoon, ſo that the compoſitions of the 
bards , for more than a century back, are almoſt 
altogethet of the ſarcaſtical kind. In this they ſucceed- 
ed well ; for as there is no language more copious 
than the Galic, ſo there is ſcarcely any equally adapt · 
ed to thoſe quaint turns of expreſſion which belong: 


' 
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nown.—Soon may I ſee thee, warrior, from 


the skirts of the evening miſt, when it is 


rolled around me, on Lona of the ſtreams. 
While yet thou art " diſtant far, ſtrike , Cath- 
rike the shield, that joy may return 


mor, 
to my darkned ſoul , as I lean on the moſſy 
rock. But if thou should fall—I am in the land 
of ſtrangers O ſend thy voice , from thy 
cloud, to the maid of Inis-buna. 


Youn ng branch of green-headed Lumon ; 
why doſt thou shake n the ſtorm? Often has 
Cathmor returned, from darkly-rolling wars. 
The darts of death are but hail to me; they 


to ſatire. — Tho' the chiefs diſkegarded the lam- 
poons of the bards , the yulgar , out of mere fear 
received them into their babicarions „ entertaine 
them, as well as their circumſtances would allow, 
and kept exiſting, for ſome years, an order, which, 
by their own miſmanagement, had e fal- 
len into a e 5 
To return to the old poem which gar occaſion 
to this note. It is an addreſs to the wife of a chief, 
upon the departure of her huſband to war. The 


paſſage, which alludes to. Sul-malla, i is this: 


« Why art thou mournful on rocks ; or lifring 
thine eyes on waves? His sbip has bounded towards 
battle. His joy is in the murmur of fields. Look to 
the beams of old, to the virgins of Oſſian of harps, 
Sul-malla keeps not her eagle, from the field of 
blood. She would not tear her cagle , from the PING? 
ing courſe of renown. » ; 
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have often bounded from my shield. I have 
riſen brightned from battle, like a meteor 
from a ſtormy cloud. Return not, fair beam, 
from thy vale, when the roar of battle grows. 


Then __ the foe eſcape , as from my 


They told to Son- mor (1), of Clunar (2); 
ſain by Cormac the giver of shells. Three 
days darkned Son- mor, over his brother's 
All. — His ſpouſe beheld the filent king, 
and foreſaw his ſteps to war, She prepared 
the bow, in ſecret, to attend her blue-shielded - 
hero. To her dwelt darkneſs, at Atha , when 
the warrior moved to his fields. — From 
their hundred ſtreams, by night, poured 
down the ſons of Alnecma. They had heard 
the shield of the king, and their rage aroſe. 
In clanging arms, they moved along, towards 


(1) Sön- mor, tall handſome man. He was the fa - 
ther of Borbar-duthul, chief of Atha, and grand- 
father to Cathmor himſelf. The propriety of this 
epiſod: is evident. Bur, tho' it appears here to be 
only introduced as an example ro Sul-malla ; the 
poet probably had another defign in view, which 
was further to illuſtrate the antiquity of the quarrel 
between the Firbolg and Cad. | 


(oa) Cluan-er, man of the field. This chief was 
killed in battle by Cormac Mac*Conar , king of 

Ireland , the father of Roſcrana, the firſt wife of 

Fingal. The ſtory is alluded to in other poem. 


. 
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Ullin the land of groves. Son · mor ſtruck 
his shield, at times, the leader of the war, 


Far behind followed Sul-allin (1), over the 
ſtreamy hills. She was a light on the mountain, 
when they croſſed the vale below. Her ſteps 
were ſtately on the vale, when they roſe on 

the moſſy hill. — She feared to approach the 
king, who left her in Atha of hinds. But 
when the roar of battle roſe; when hoſt was 
rolled on hoſt; when Son- mor burnt, like 
the fire of heaven in clouds, with her ſpread- 
ing hair came Sul-allin ; for she trembled 
for her king. — He ſtopt the rushing ſtrife 
to ſave the love of heroes. — The Be fled 
by night; Clunar ſlept without his blood; 
the blood which ought to be poured upon 
the warrior's tomb. 5 


Nor roſe the rage of Son - mor, but his days 
were dark and flow. Sul-allm- wandered , by 
her grey ſtreams, with her tearful eyes. Often 
did she look, on the hero, when he was 
folded in his thoughts. But she shrunk from 
his eyes, and turned her lone ſteps away. — 
Battles roſe, like a tempeſt, and drove the 


miſt from his ſoul. He beheld , with joy, her 


ſteps in the hall, and the white riſing of her 
hands On the harp. £ oY 


(1) Suil-alluin , Beaus ful eye, thewife of Son · mot 


—* 


— 
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* (1) In his arms ſtrode the chief of Atha, to 
where his shield hung, high, in night: high 
on a moſſy bough , over Lubar's ſtreamy 
xoar. Seyen boſles roſe on the shield; the 
ſeven voices of the king , which his warriors - 
received, from the wind, and marked over 


all their tribes. 


On each boſs is placed a tar 2 
Canmathon with beams unshorn; Col-derna 
(t) The poet returns to his ſubject. The deſcrip» 
tion of the shield of Cathmor is valuable, on ac- 
count of the light ir throws on the progreſs of arts in 
thoſe early times. Thoſe who draw their ideas of 
remote antiquity from theit obſeryations on the man · 
ners of — — ſavage nations, will have no high 
opinion of the workmanship of Cathmor's shield. To 
remove ſome part of their prejudice, I shall only 
obſerve, that the Belgz of Britain, who were the 
anceſtors of the Firbolg , were a commercial people; 
and commerce, we might prove, from many shin- 
ing examples of our own times, is the proper inlet 
of arts and ſciences, and all that exalts the human 
mind. To avoid multiplying notes, I shall give here 
the ſignification of the names of the ſtars, engraved 
on the shield. Cean-mathon , head of the bear. Col- 
derna, ſlant and Sharp beam. VUl-oicho , ruler of 
night, Cathlin , beam of che weve. Reul-durath , ſtar 
of the twilight, Berthin , fire of the hill, Tonthena, 
meteor of the waves. Theſe etymologies, excepring 
that of Tean - mathon, are pretty exact. Of it I am 
not ſo certain ; for ir is not very probable , thar 
the Firbolg had diſtinguished a conſtellation , ſo 
yery carly as the days of Larthon , by the name of 
$he bear; g 
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riſing from a cloud; Uloicho robed in miſt; 
and the ſoft beam of Cathlin glittering on a 
rock. Fair-gleaming on its own blue wave, 
Reldurath half-finks its weſtern light. The 
red eye of Berthin looks, — a grove, 
on the ſlow=moving hunter, as he returns, 
through showery night, with the ſpoils of 
the bounding roe. — Wide, in the midſt, 
aroſe the cloudleſs beams of Ton»thena 3 
Ton-thena which looked, by night, on the 
courſe of the ſea · toſſed Larthon : Larthon, 
the firſt of Bolga's race, who travelled on 
the winds (1). — White-boſomed ſpread the 
fails of the king, towards ſtreamy Inisfail; 
dun night was rolled before him, with its 
Skirts of miſt. The winds were changeful in 
heaven, and rolled him from wave to wave, — 
Then roſe the fiery-haired Ton- théna, and 
laughed from her parted cloud. Larthon (2) 
rejoiced at the guiding beam, as it fainty 
gleamed on the rumbling waters. 


: 7 ) To travel on the winds , a poetical expreſſion 


(a) Larthon is compounded of Tear, ſea, and 
thon , wave. This name was given to the chief of the 
firſt colony of the Firbolg, who ſertled in Ireland, 
on account of his knowledge in navigation. A part 
of an old poem is ſtill exrant, concerning this hero. 
The author of it, probably, took the hint from 
the epiſode in this book, relating to the firſt diſ- 
| Covery of Ireland by Larthon. It abounds with 


thoſe romantic fables of giants and magicians, whicly | 


wi 


A £8 Beneath the 72 of Cathmor, awaked -- 


that voice which awakes the bards. They 
came, dark- winding, from every ſide; each, 
with the ſound of his harp. Before them re- 
joiced the king, as the traveller, in the * 
of the ſun; when he hears, far- rolling around, 
the murmur of moſſy ſtreams; ſtreams. that 
burſt, in the deſert, Gow the rock of roes. 


diſtinguish the compoſitions of the leſs ancient bards, + 
The deſcriptions , contained in it, are ingenious 
and proportionable to the magnitude of the perſons 
introduced; but, being unnarural , they are inſipid 
and tedious. Had the bard kept within the bounds 
of probability, bis genius was far from being con- 
temptible. The exordium of his poem is not deſti- 
tute of merit; bur it is the only patt of it, that 1 
think worthy of being preſented to the reader. | 


* Who firſt ſent the black $Ship, thro? ocean, 
like a whale thro' the burſting of foam ? — Look, 
from rhy darkneſs, on Cronath , Offian of the 
harps of old — Send thy light on the blue-rolling 
waters, that I may behold the king. I ſee him 
dark in his own shell of oak! ſea-rofſed Larthon, 
thy ſoul is fire. — Ic is careleſs as the wind of thy 
ſails 3 as the wave that rolls by thy fide. But the ſilent 
green iſle is before thee , with irs ſons , who are tall 
as woody Lumon ; Lumon which ſends, from its 
2 „a thouſand ſtreams, white - wandeting down its 
S8. — 


- It may, perhaps, be for the credit of this bard, 
to tranſlate no more of this poem, for the conti- 
nua ion of his d-f(criprion ot the Ixish giauts bettayt 
hi want of judgmeat, 35k 


R 
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1 Why, ſaid Fonar, hear we the voice of 


the king, in the ſeaſon of his reſt? Were the 
dim forms of chy fathers bending in thy 
dreams? Perhaps they ſtand on that cloud, 
and wait for Fonar's ſong; often they come 
to the fields where their ſons are to lift the 
— Or shall our voice ariſe for him 
who lifts the ſpear no more; he that conſu- 
med the field, from Moma of the groyes? 


Not forgot is that cloud in war, bard of 
other times. High shall his tomb riſe , on 
Moilena, the n renown. But, now, 
roll back my ſoul to the times of my fathers : 
ro the years when firſt they roſe, on Inis- 
hunz's waves. Nor alone pleaſant to Cathmor is 
the remembrance of wood · covered Lumon.— 
Lumon the land of ſtreams, the dwelling of 
white-boſomed maids. e 


8 (1) Lumon of foamy ſtreams, thou riſeſt on 
Fonar's foul | Thy ſun is on thy fide, on the 
rocks of thy bending trees. The dun roe is 


(1) Lumon , as I have remarked in a preceding 
note, was a hill, in Inis-huna , near the reſidence of 
Sul- malla. This epiſode has an immediate connection 
with what is faid of Larthon, in the deſcription of 
Cathmor's shield. We have there hinted to us only 
Larthon's firſt voyage to Ireland; here his Rory is 
related , ar large, and a curious deſcription of ship- 
building. This. conciſe , but expreflive , epiſode has 
been- much admired in the original. Its brevity is 


gemarkably ſuited to rhe hurry of the occasion. 


— 


1 r on i th 
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ſeen from thy furze; che deer lifts his branchy 5 
head; for he ſees, at times, the hound, on the; 
half covered heath. Slow, on the vale, are th 
ſteps of maids, che white-armed daughters o 


the boy : they li their blue eyes to the hill, 


from amidſt their wandering locks. — Not 
there is the ſtride of Larthon', chief of Inis 
duns, He mounts the wave on bis own da 


oak, in Clubas ridgy bay, That oak which 


he © cut from'Lumon, to bound along the ſeas 


The maids turn their eyes away, leſt the King 
Should be lowly-laid; for never had Pk i 
a Ship, dark rider of Be, h, | 


of on 


Now be ee 10 call the e Be 6 
mix with the miſt of ocean. Blue lnis-fail cole, 
in ſmoak; but dark-skirted night came down. 
The ous of Bolga feared. The fiery haited 
Ton - thena- roſes: Culbin's bay. received the 
sbip, in the boſom of its echoing woods. 
There, iſſued a ſtteam, from Duthiima's hor- 


rid cave; where ſpirits gleamed, at times , 


with their- balf-finished forms. bas ; Jui 


Dreams Anended on abb e 
eren f ſpirits of his fathers. He heard their half. 
formed words, and dimly beheld the times ta 
come. He beheld the kings of Atha, the fons 
offurure days. They led their hoſts along the 
field, like ridges of miſt, Which winds pours , 
in autumn x oret Atha ofthe groyes. 

Vor. III. L. 
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Larthon raiſed the hall of Samla (x x),t0 the 
foft found of the harp, He went forth to the 
toes of Etin, to their wonted Faw = 
id he forget green-headed Lumon,; he oft 
unded over his ſeas, to where we food 94 


Flathal (a) looked from the hill of roes. Lumon 


Je 3 NO 


The beam awaked i in che Fl Th n 
— 3 of the mountains roſe. Valleys chew, 
on every fide , the grey-winding of their 


freams, His hoſt heard the shield o 8 


at once they roſe around; like a crowded 


ſea, when firſt it feels the wings ofthe wind. 
The wayes know nor r e to Sor Bey 
__ their troubled heads, 


180 wi flow retired "Va" to 5 
of the ſtreams. She went— and often'turned ; 


ber blue eyes rolled in tears. But When she 


came to the rock, that darkly- covered Lona's 


3 che looked, from her burſting ſoul, on 
king; and ſank ; at once, — - 


* (3).S0n of Neb ofiriks the ſtring, Is fore 

) Samla, ans. fo called from. th riſa 

Fenton Tus ; 70 "%% 
Geh label, W e "5 ani beauifl, he 


mas the wite 


05 3 ul. nic de one ofthe nos 
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ought of joy in the harp ? Pour it then, on the 
ſoul of Oſſian: it is folded in miſt, — I hear 


thee, O bard, in my night. But ceaſe the 


lightly-trembling ſound. The joy of grief 
belongs to Offian , amidſt his dark- brown 
years, 85 „ | 


Green thorn of the hill of Hows „ that 


shakeſt ay head to nightly winds! I hear no 
ſound in thee; is there no ſpirits windy skirt 


now ruſtling in thy leaves? Often are the 


ſteps of the dead, in the dark-eddying blaſts ; 
when the moon, a dun shield, from the eaſt, 
is rolled along the sky. 


Ullin, Carril and Ryno, voices of the days 


of old! Let me heat you, in the darkneſs of 
Selma, and awake the foul of ſongs.— I hear 
you not, ye children of muſic , in what hall 
of the clouds is your reſt > Do you touch the 
Shadowy harp , robed with morning miſt , 
where the ſun comes ſounding forth from his 
green headed waves? 


beautiful paſſages of the poem. The harmony and 
vatiety of its verſiſication prove , that the knowledge 
of muſic was conſiderably advanced in the days of 


Ofan, See the ſpecimen of the original. 
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4 fourth morning am che opening” 
wg Poem, comes . Fingal, fill — 

nuing in the place, r he had reti 
* 5 0 N the 


the 21 of 2 mul. 1426 he (2 of the king 
is deſcribed. He orders Geul, Dermid , 
and Carril the bard , to go to the valley 
of Cluna, and e » from thence, to 
the Caledonian army, Ferad · artſio , the 
ſon of Cairbre, the ofuly perſon remaining 
of the family of Conar, the firſt king of Ire 
land. — The king takes the command of 
te army, and prepares for battle. Marching 
towards the enemy, he comes to the cave 
e Lubar, where the body of Fillan lay. 
Upon ſees his dog Bran, who lay at the 

entrance of he cave, his grief returns. — 
Cathmor arranges the army of the Fir- 
bolg in order of battle. The appearance of 
that hero. The general conflict is deſcribed. 
The actions of Fingal and Cathmor. A. 
ſtorm. The total rout of the Fir-bolg. The 
t- o kings engage, in à column of miſt, on 

the banks of Lubar. Their attitude and 
conference after the 3 The death of 


Cathmor, — Fingal reſigns the ſpear of _ 


Trenmor to Offer The ceremonies obſer- 
ved on that occaſion. — The ſpirit of 
Cathmor appears to Sul - malla, in the » 


—— 088 


Arbe ng 
prepared. — The 
coming of Ferad-artho is announced by the 

. ſongs 4 "hundred bards, — The pam 


| K a Jpeech of Fingal,” r 
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i) As when the wintry winds have ſeized 
the waves of the mountain-lake, have ſeized 
them, in ſtormy night, and cloathed them 
over with ice; white, to the hunter's early 
eye, the billows ſtill ſeem to roll. He turns 
his ear to the ſound of each unequal ridge. 
But each is ſilent, gleaming, ſtrewn with boughs 


; 1 4 of : 1 kv | ! : 

(1) In the courſe of my notes, I have made it mote 
my bulineſs to explain, than ro examine, critically, 
the works of Oſſian. The firſt is my province, as the 
perſon beſt acquainted with them, the ſecond falls to 
the share of others. 1 shall, however, obſerve , that 
all rhe precepts, which Ariſtotle drew from Homer , 
ought not to be applied to the compoſition of a Celtic 
. bard ; nor ought the title of the latter to the epopee 
to be diſputed , even if he should differ in ſome cir- 
cumſtances, from a Greek poet. Some allowance 
Should be made for the different manners of nations. 
The genius of the Greeks and Celtz was extremely 
diſſimilat. The firſt were lively and lequacious;z & 
manly conciſeneſs of expreſſion diſtinguished the lat- 
ter. We find, accordingly , that the compoſitions of 


Homer'and Oſſian ate marked with e an 
L v 


— — * 
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auc tuſts of graſs, Which shake and whiſtle to 
the wind, over their grey ſeats of froſt, — 


So ſilent sbone to thæ morning the ridges of 


oppoſite charaQers of their reſpeRive nations, and. 


conſeguently it is imptapet ro'campare the mingcia 
poems c 


of theit er. There ate, however; general 
rules, in the conduct of an epic poem, which, as they 
are natural, are, likewiſe , univerſal. In theſe the 
two poets exactiy correſpond. This fimilarity , Which 
could not poflibly proceed from imitation , is more 
deciſive, with reſpe& to the grand eſſentials of the 

epa, than all the preceprs of Ariſtotle, . © 


* 
* 


O an is now approaching to the grand cataſtrophe. 
The prepatations he has made, in the preceding book, 
Properly introduce the magnificence of deſcription , 
with which the preſent book opens, and tend to chew 
that the Celtic bard had more art, in working up his 
fable, than ſome of thoſe , who cloſely imitated the 
mode! of Homer. The tranſition from the pathetic ro 


the ſublime is eaſy and natural. Till the mind is 


opened, by the firſt ;, ir ſcarcely can have an adequate 

comprehenſion of the ſecond. The ſoft and affecting 
ſcenes of the ſeventh book form a ſort of contraſt to, 
and 1 the features of the more 


The ſimile, with which this book opens, isg 
perhaps , the longeſt , and the moſt minutely de- 
criptive, of any in the works of Oſſian. The images 
of it are only familiar to thoſe. who live in a cold 
and mountainous country. They have often ſeen a 
lake ſuddenly froxen over, and ſtrewed with withered 
graſs, and boughs torn, by winds, from the 
mountains, which form its banks; bur , I believe, 


ſew of them would. be of the mind of the ancien 
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Moxyen's hoſt, as each warrior looked up from. 
his helmet towards the hill of the 2 | 


cloud covered hillof Fingal, uhere he 


l 4 &. 
* % * 0 


bard | who preferred theſe winter ſceyes to the irri- 
gout vales of May. — To me, ſays he, bring 


* 


back my woods., which ſtrew their leaves on blaſts 2. 


ſpread the lake below , with all its frozen waves« 
legſant is the breeze on the bearded ice ; when 


IIS heaven ,” and the ſpirit of the 


mountain roars. Roll away the green vales of May x 
they are thoughts of maids , &c; Such are the words 
of this winter poet 9 25 what he aſterwards adds, 
gives us to undetſtand, that choſe frigid ſcenes were 


not his ſole delight: for he ſpeaks, with EE ten- 


derneſs ; of the r hall” of the and 


the 2 the Shells, at night y when the courſe 


If the ſimile of a frozen lake aptly illuſtrates 
ſtillneſs and ſilent expectation of an army wy 
lying under arms , waiting fot the coming of their 
king, ſo the compariſon of the ſudden tiſing of 


waves, around a {ſpirit , is alſo very expreſſive of 
the tumultuous joy of Fingal's army, upon the 


appearance of that bero.— An ancient bard * 


ſenſible of the beauty of this paſſage; has bappily. 


imitared it, in a poem, concerning Kenneth Mac 
Alpin, king of Scotland. — I bad occaſion to 


quote this piece, in a note in the preceding bock. 


Kenneth had tetited privately, by night, to a hill, 


in the neighbourhood of bis- army, and, upon 


his return, next morning , the bard ſays, that he: 
was like the form of 5 ſecree 
bay. In the Skirt of 4 Ne waves 
lift their roaring heads. Their green backs are qui- 
vering round. Rocks eccho back f J 
| | vj 


Fa ſpirit, returning to his ſecret 
Maſt! he Hands. Th 
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in che rolling of miſt. Artimes-is'the hero 
ſeen, greatly dim ia all his arms! From 
tdougbt to . * nn, his 
mighty ſoul. 
"New bs 2 nin bord of the kg 
bid ed the ſword of Luno; the ſpear 
half iſſuing from a cloud, the shield ſtill m 
In miſt, But when the ſtride of the King came 
abroad, with all his grey, dewy locks in the 
wind ; than roſe the shouts of his hoſt over 
every moving tribe. They gathered, gleamin 
round, with all their echoing $hields. So rife 
the green ſeas round a ſpirit, that comes down 
from the ſqually wind. The traveller hears 
the ſound N lifts his head over the rock. 
He looks on the troubled bay, and thinks he 
dimly ſees the form. The waves ſport, un- 
ba.” a ona with all their backs of 
am. | on 


| Fardiſtane For ths oa of Morn, Dutk- 
ao's race, and Conà's bard. We ſtood far- 
diftant ; each beneath his tree. We chuned the 
eyes bf che king 5 we had not conquered in 
the field. — A little ſtream rolled at my feet: 
1 touched its light wave, with my ſpear. I 
touched it wich my ſpear; nor there was the 
ſoul of Offian, It darkly; roſe, from Ae 
10 thought 5 and ſent abroad the iGgh. 


Sog of Manu, fad the king Bernd OP 
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ter of xoęs why are ye datk, Uke wo rocks, 

each with its RA Vaters? No Wrath ga- 
thers on the foul of Finpat , againſtthe chicks 
of men. Ye are m ſtrength in battle; the 
CN; of my joy in peace. My early voice 


WTF We 


PRE 


8 was a pleaſant gale 15 our ears, kr Fillan 
* wa jan the bow. The ſon of Fingal is not 
. ere, nor yet the chace of the bounding roes. 
e But why Should the breakers of ws . 
- darkened, AF IVR den, een 
r . 
2 Tall ch ſrode toe unde the: king 5 
© faw him er to Mora's wind. His 225 
n came down, for his blue- eyed ſon, Who 
's ſiept in the cave of ſtreams. But he brightened 
Co before them, and Ar to the broad: rhielded 
e kings. | 
1 | 4 4 5 | 16101 27 
f Crommal 354 ard an 160 miſty 
0 top, the field of winds, pours forth, to the 

7 fight, blue Lubar's ſtreamy roar, Behind it 
h- rolls cleat-windin Lavath, in the ſtill vale off 
ug deer. A caveis ark: in arock; ; above it 3 | 
e winged eagles. dwell; broad-headed oaks , 
in before it, ſound in Cluns's wind. Within 
- | in bis locks of of rot is Ferad-arths (1), 
de 0 1 Ferad-artho was the fon of Caitbar Mac-Cor- | 
ht mac king of Ireland. He was the only one temain- 


the firſt Irish monatch , accerding. ro Oſſian. 
order to make this paſſage thorougbly underfies bat 


ing of the race of Conax , the ſon of 1 
* & may not be improper to recapi te ſome 


os -TEMOR A”: Beer MI. 
blue-eyed king, the ſon of broad. sbielded 
Cairbar, from Ullin of the roes. He liſtens 
to the voice of Condan, as, grey, be bends 
en eie 9% 1 .1EHE 0 

| of what has been ſaid in preceding notes. Upon 

the, death of Conar the ſon of Trenmor', his ſon 

Cormac ſucceeded on the Irish throne. Cormac 

reigned long. His children were, Cairbar , who 

ſuceceded him, and Roſcrana, the firſt wife of 

Fingal. Cairbar., long before the death of his fa- 

ther Cormac , had taken to wife Ros-gala , 08 

daughter of Colgar , one of the moſt powe 

chiefs in Connaught, and had, by her, Artho, 
afterwards king of Ireland. Soon-after Artho arrived 
at man eſtate, his mother Bos-gala died, _ 

Caichar took to wife Beltanno , the daughter: o 

Conachar ef Ullin , who brought him a ſon, whom 

be called Ferad - artho, i. e. a man in the place-of 

Artho. The occaſion of the name was this. Attho, 

when his brother was born, was abſent, on aa 

expedition in the ſouth of Ireland. A falſe report 
was. brought to- his father that he was killed. 

Cairbar ; to uſe the words of the poem on the 

F K w_ 

£0 . am ight, the ſon. of Beltanno 

Conachar. Thos shalt' be Ferad-artho , he ſaid, 4 

fire before thy race, Caitbar, ſoon after , died ,- 

not did Artho long ſurvive him. Artho was ſucceed». 
ed, in the Irich throne, by his ſon Cormac ; 
who in his minority , was murdered 'by | Cairbar , © 
the (on of Borbat-duchul, —, Ferad- he; ſays - 
tradition „ was very young , when the expedition 
of Fingal, to ſexile him on the throne of Ireland, 

happened. During the shorr reign of young Cormac , 

N Fetad- artho lied at the royal palace of Temota. 

id Upon the murder of the king, Condan', the bard, 

_ veyed Ferad-artho, privately, to the cave o 

Clups , behind the mountain Cromunal yin Vile g 
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ſtceugth of Ullin's ſcas. 
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ia feeble light. He liſtens , for his foes dwell 
in the echoing halls of Temora. He comes, 
at times, abroad, in the. skirts of muſt , to 

ierce. the bounding roes.. When the ſun 
E on the field , nor by the rock. „ nor 
ſtream, is he! He shuns the race of Bolga, 
who dwell in his father's hall. Tell him, 
that Fingal lifts the ſpear , and that his foes, 
perhaps, may fail. „ 


13 


L, O Gul, the dg before bien 


Stretch, Dermid 5 Temora's f ſpear. Be thy ; 
voice in his car, O Cartil, with the deeds 


of his fathers. Lead him to green Moilena, 


where they both lived concealed , during the uſurs 


| pation of the family of Atha. All theſe particulars 


concerning Ferad-artho,, may be gathered from 
the compoſitions of Oſſian: A bard „ leſs. an- 
cient , has delivered the whole hiſtory, in a 2 
juſt now in my poſleſſion. It has little merit, 

we except the ſcene between Ferad-artho , and 
the meſſengers. of Fingal, upon their arrival, in 


the valley of Cluna. After hearing of the greas 
actions of Fingal , the young prince propaſes the 


following queſtions concerning him, to Gaul and 
Detmid.— Is the king tall as the rock of my 
cave? Is his ſpear a fir of Cluna? Is he a rough- 
winged blaſt, on the mountain; which takes the 
green oak by the head, and teats it from, its hill? 

— Glitters Lubar within his ſtrides, When he ſends 
his ſtately ſteps along ? — Nor ig he tall, ſaid 
Gaul, as that rock: not glitter ſtreams within his 
ſttides , but bis ſoul is a mighty flood, like the 


42 
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do che nne of ghoſts; for there 1 fall 
e folds of war. Before 
; Oh ni gut defcends , 'come to high Dunmora's 
top. Mek from the grey rolling of miſt , 
on Lena of the ſtreams. If there my: ſtandard 
- Shall float on wind, over Lubar's gleaming 


. courſe, then has not e failed un me 
| laſt of his fields. | 


Such were re his "Vary nora he age "I 
; lem, ſtriding They too de-long, 
n Erin 8 boft and e as they went. 
Never before had they left che 8 in the 


midſt of the ſtormy feld. — Behind them 7 
touching at times his harp, the grey-haired 


Carril moved. He foreſaw the All of the 
People, and mournful was the ſound! — It 
was like a breeze that comes „by fits, over 
Lege $ reedy lake; when ſleep half-deſcends 
on the hunter, within his mage cave. 


Why: bends the bard of Ob laid Fingal, 
„er his ſecret ſtream? — Is this a time for 
- forrow , father of low-laid Oſcat? Be the 


e ( 10 remembered in peace; when | 


rr) Oſcar tha Fillain: are here! * Sy 
we ed the warriors. Offian was not forgetful of them, 
wen, to uſe his own expreſſion , peace returned to 
ee land, His plaintive poems, concerning che death 
el theſe young heroes, were very numerous. I had 

Secafion , in a+ pteceding note, to give à tranſa- 
daa of one ef hams 


1 
1 
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echoing shields are heard no more. Bend, 


then, in grief, over the flood, where blows 


OE : - £4 
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the mountain breeze.” Let them paſs on thy 
| . bg iet i 


and Bor mina) in this I zhall, lay, before the reader | 


a fragment of another. The greateſt, and, per- 


haps), the moſt ' intereſting patt of the poeni.; is 


toſt.” What remains ;' is a ſoliloqa of Malvina; 


the daughter of Toſcar, ſo often mentioned in 
Offian's. compoſitions. She ſitting alone, in the vale 
of Moi - lutha, is repreſented as deſcrying, at a 
diſtance , the ship which carried the body of Oſcar 
to Morven. ; 4 le Des e 


eee 20 46 * 


1 IF uin ern t 

« Malvina is like the bow of the chower, in the 
lecret valley of ſtreams; it is bright , but the dtops 
of. beayen roll on irs. blended light, They ſay» 


l 1 am fair Within | my locks » bur „ on my 
brightneſs, is the wandering of teats. Darkneſs | 


flies over my foul ,, as the dusky wave of the 
breeze, along the graſs of Lutha, — Yer. have 
not the recs failed me, when I moved between rhe 
hills. Pleaſant ;; beneath my white hand, aroſe the 
ſound of harps. What then, daughter of Lurha, 
travels over thy ſoul , like the dreaty path of a 
ghoſt , along the [nightly beam? — Should the 


young warrior fall, in the roar of his troubled 


elds4 — Young virgins of Latha ariſe , call back 
the wandering thoughts of Malvina. Awake t 
voice of the harp, along my echoing vale. Then 
hall my ſoul come forth, like a light from the 
gates of the morn , when clouds are rolled around 
them , with their broken ſides. iin! r nen 


* = Dweller of wy thoughts, by night V vhofg fotm 


aſcends in troubled fields, why doſt thou ſtir up 


* , 
— 
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foul. ;-the blue - eyed dwellers of Lena. — 
Bur Erin rolls to war, wide-tumbling, 1 
and falt Life, Off , li he, = 


am mo my fon! 


« "As etnies the Aden voice 151 winds & the 
becalmed ship of Inis-huna, and drives it large, 


ee , dark rider of the wave: ſo 


the voice of ſent Oſſian, tall, along 
the heath. He lifies bigh his shining Shield, 


io che dusky wing of War; like the broad, 
blank moon, in the skirt of a cloud, befors 


115 neuem ariſc, 
i u(17_ 

od, a W er 
vn at once ere ee v2 Vids 
led his peo je forth, . king of a 
3 n high ſpreads the eagle's Wing. 
His grey hair is poured on his shoulders 
broad. In thunder are his mighty ſtrides. He 
often ſtood, and ſaw behind , the wide · 
2 rolling of armour. — "A rock be 

dyer with ice, whoſe — 

are high in Vigd. Bri & Repay 8 
bs beet, avg Spread et e 


cite als Ware Its date hr ee 


ridges of ocean? How art thou ſo luden, 2 


en n e e 


be teſt of this poem; it is ſaid, et 
a dialogue between Ullin and Malvina, wherein the 


of the later is carried 70. the bell pirels 


A” „ RM 2d). <4 _ a 22) ws a ks + ts fwd 1&4 a 


ld eds od rr XY 41 en tt > 
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. Now he came to Lubar's cave, where Fillan 
darkly flept. Bran ftill lay on the broken 
I Shield : the eagle-wing is ſtrewed on winds, 
Bright, from withered furze, looked forth the 
hero's ſpear. — Then grief ſtirred the ſoul of 


e the king, like whizlwinds blackening on 
> | ke, He tamed dan Mp, ee 
d - on his bending ſpear. TR * Apr 20 * uh 
F KB White-breafted Bran came bounding with 
i joy to the known path of Fingal. He came, 
6 and looked towards the cave, where the blue: 
eyed hunter lay, for he was wont to ſtride, 
| with morning, to the dewy bed of the roe.— 
d Bl It was then the tears of the king came down, 
and all his ſoul was dark. -— But as the riſing 
| wind rolls away the ſtorm of rain, and leaves | 
H the white: ftreams to the ſun, and high hills | | 
s wich their heads of graſs; ſo the returning 4 
e var brightened the mind of Fingal. He 
- bounded 41), on his ſpear , over Lubar, and | | 
e n ek Loh | 5 FEED 45 
(1) The poetical hyperboles of Oſſian were ; 
- N 5 ,, taken Fi Ty ſenſe », by the. * | 
| ignorant vulgar 5 and they firmly believed, that | 
1 Fingal , and his heroes , were of a Sine ſtature, A 
7 Thete ate many extravagant fictions founded upon | | 
is the circumſtance of Fingal leaping at once over HEE | 
P the river Lubar. Many of them. are handed. down - | 
Þ in tradition. The Itisb compaſigions concerni 
Fingal invariably ſpeak of him as a giant. Of theft | | 
f Hibernian, poems there ate now many in my hands, 1 
bs From the language, and alluſions ro * times in | 


which they. were. writ , I should bx 
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ruck bis echoing shield. His tidgy hoſt 
ard, at once, with all their pointed 


fee 


. Ein , wick fr, he Bass: 
- their compoſition in the. fifteenth and ſixteenth - 


centuries, In ſome paſlages, the poetry is far from 


wanting merit, bur the fable is unnatural}, and 


the whole conduct of the pieces injudicious. I hall 
ve one inſtance of the extravagant fictions of 
Irish. bards, in a poem which they, moſt 


- unjuſtly, aſcribe to Oſſian. The ſtory of it is this, — 


Ireland being thteatened with an invaſion from 
ſome pare of Scandinavia, Fingal ſent Offian , 
Oſcar and Ca-olr,. to watch the bay, in which 
it was expected, the enemy was to land, Oſcar, 
-unluckily , fell aſleep, before rhe Scandinavians 
appeared 3 and , great as he was, ſays the Irish 
bard, he bad one bad property, that'-no- leſs 
could waken him, befote his time „ than cut- 


55 ting off one of his fingers, ot thtowing a great 


one againſt his head ; and it was dangerous to 


.come near him on thoſe occaſions, till he had 
recovered: himſelf, and was fully awake, Ca-olr , 


who was employed by | Offian to waken his ſon , 


made choice of rhrowing, the one againſt his head, 


as the leaſt dangerous expedient. The ſtone , rebound- 


ing from the hero's head, hook , as it rolled 
along, the hill for three miles round. Oſcar roſe 
in rage, fought bravely ,. and, ſingly , vanquished 
a wing of the enemy's army. — Thus the bard 
goes on till Fingal put an end to the war, by the 
total rout of the Scandinavians. Puerile, and even 
deſpicable, as theſe fictions are, yet Keating and 
'O'Flaherty have no better authotity than the poem: 
which contain them, for all that they write concern- 


of Itchad; 


Een Mac-comnal , and the ptetended militia 


»—-= a wo ng. no Wo .rwg 
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Hidalla; then the ſide-long- looking 3 
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wide they came tolling along. Dark Malthos, 
in the wing of war, looks forward from 
chaggy brows. Next roſe that beam of light 


8 

m 
of Maronnan. Blue shielded Clonar likts the 
ſpear; Cormar shakes his bushy locks on the 
wind. — Slowly, from behind a rock, roſe 
the bright form of Atha. Firſt appeared his 
two pointed ſpears, then the half of his 
burnished shield like the riſing of a nightly, 
meteor, over the vale: of ghoſts. But when 
he shone all abroad, the hoſts plunged; ar 
once, into ſtrife, The gleaming waves o 
ſtcel are poured on either ſie. 


As meet two troubled ſeas, with the rolling 
of all their waves, when they feel the wings 


of contending Winds, in the rock-fided firth 


of Lumon ; along the echoing hills is the dim 
courſe of ghoſts: from the blaſt fall the torn 
groves on the deep, amidſt the foamy path 
of whales, — So mixed the hoſts! — Now 
Fingal ; now Cathmor came abroad. — The 
dark tumbling of death is before them : the 
gleam of broken ſteel is rolled on their ſteps, 
as, loud, the high-bounding kings hewed 
down the ridge of shields. | 


| £215 = LETT HY 
* Maronnat fell; by Fingal , 14d 1 


as 


2 


4785 
a ſtream. The Waters gathered by his ſide, 


and leapt grey over his boſſy shield. Clonat 
is pierced by Cathmor: nor yet lay che chief 


— 
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| 2 An oak- ſeized his hair in his fall. 


elmet rol ed on the ground. By its thong, 

bung his broad shield; over irwandered his 
blood. Fla uin (x) Shall * 

* hall, 1 rey her nn 


423 8 2 The lore of Clodar 
and. Tla-min were rendered famous in the north, 
by a fragment of a Lyric poem ,, ſtill preſerved , 
Which is aſctibed ro Offian. Be ir the compoſition 
of whoni it will, its poetical metit may, perhaps 
excuſe me, for inſerting it here. Ic is à dialogue 
between Clonar and Tla-mia.- Ds N with a 


5 ſoliloquy, which be overhears, 


 « Clonar, ſon of Conglas & I-mor , dans 
boner een roes 4 yy art thou . 
beneath paſſing of: the 
— —1 behold thee, my love, . plain 
of thy thy own dark ſtreams ! The clung "thorn is rolled 
the wind , and ruſtles along his shield. Bright in 
his locks he "lies : the thoughts of his dreams fly, 
darkening, over his face. Thou thinkeſt of the 


dir. ee re eee 


| „Half hid, in bY ove, 1 füt down, Fly back , 
e miſts of the hill. should ye hide her loye 
the blue eyes of Tla- min of harps? > 


eren 1 


= As the ſpitit, feem in a dream , ez of from 
Qur opening eyes, we t we his bright 
path between the cloſing hills ; ſo fled-the daughter 
of Clun- - ls —4 the ſight of Clonat of ald. 


Jute | theting of ttees ; bluc-eyed 
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ay did Oſſian forget the ſpear; in the 


ol his war. He ſtrewed the field with 


Tok — Young Hidalla came. Soft voice of 


ſreamy Clonra! Why doſt thou lift the Keel? 
— © chat we met, in the ſtriſe of ſong , in 
thy own rushy vale ! — Malthos behel kim 
low, and darkened as he rushed along. 2 
rn of aſtream, we bend in the e 

ſrife. +=. Heaven comes rolling doen 2 
around burſt the voices of ſqually witids, — 
Hills are clothed, at times, in fire. Thunder 


rolls in wreaths of miſt. — In darkneſs shrunk. 


the foe : Morven's warriors ſtood aghaſt. — 
Still I bent oyer the ſtream Ire maker _— 
hog locks. 


ID? LA AI. Set . 


=! tutn me 2 hom bis fie "Why Ad . 

know of my ar. t My white 2% — heaving) 
over ſighs, as foam on the dark courſe of ſtreams, —: 
But be paſſes away, in his en © =o en of * 
_ F mY 1 is fad. 


oro A. 


n ws the chield of Fingal! ! the — 
from Selma of harp#! — My path is towards 
green Erin. Atiſe, fair lighr , Le thy shades.” 
Comet the field of my ſoul , rhere"is the ſpread-" 
ing of hoſts. Ariſe 5 on Ctonar's troubled foul, 


young daughter of blue-thielded, Chingal. » —.— 


Clungal def of , on f 
Hebrides mae . ky . 


n 


's 
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Tben roſe the voice of Fingal ,. and the 
ound: of the flying foe. I faw-'the king, at 
times, in lightning, darkly-ſtridiug in his 
might. 1 my echoing shield, and hung 
ſorward on the ſteps of Alnecma: the foe is 
rolled before me, like a wreath of ſmoak. 


1 The fan looked forth from bis cloud. The 
hundred fireams of Moi- lena shone. Slow 
roſe the blue columns of miſt, againſt the 


nering hill. Where are the mighty 
— (i) Nor by that ſtream, nor wood, 
are they} - H hear the «lang of arms! — 
Their ſtrife is in the boſom of miſt. — Such 
3s the contending of ſpirits in a nightly cloyd , 


(.) Fingal and Cathmor. The conduct of the 
poet » in this patoge » is remarkable. His nyme- 
dus deſcriptions of ſingle combars had already. 

exhauſted the ſubje&. Nothing new, not adequate 
to” our high idea of the kings could be ſaid, 
Oman, therefore, throws a column of miſt over 
the whole, and leaves the combat to the imagi- 
nation of the reader. —— Poets have almoſt uni- 
yerſally failed in their deſcriptions of this ſort. 
Nor all the ſtrength of Homer could ſuſtain, with 
digniry , the minutis of à ſingle combat. The 
thtowing of a ſpear, and the braying of a shield, 
as ſome of our on poets. moſt elegantly expreſs. 
it „ convey no grand. ideas. Our, imagination ſtretches 
beyond , and, conſcquently , deſpiſes, the deſcrip- 
tion. It were, therefore ,; well, for ſome pocts, in 
my opinion," tho? it is, perhaps, ſomewhat ſin- 
| gular) to have, ſometimes, like Ofian ,. thrown 
anſt over their ſingle combat, * | 

| hen 
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when they ſtrive for the wintry wings of 
winds, and the rolling of the foam · covered 


— 


er- weg u The grey miſt roſe. — Tall, 


' gleaming, they ſtood at Lubar. — Cathmor 


leaned againſt a rock. His half-fallen shield 


received the ſtream , that leapt from the moſs. 


above. — Towards him is the ſtride of 


Fingal; he ſaw. the hero's blood. His ſword 
fell lowly to his fide. — He ſpoke „ midſt his 


- 


darkening joy. 


Yields the race of Borbar-duthul? Or ſtill 
does he lift the ſpear > Not unheard is thy 
name, in Selma, in, the green dwelling of 
ſtrangers. It bas come, like the breeze of his 
deſart, to the ear of Fingal. — Come to my 
hill of feaſts: the mighty fail, at times. No 
fire am I to low-laid foes: I rejoice not over 
the fall of the brave. To cloſe (i) the wound 
is mine: I have known the herbs of the hills. 


(i) Fingal is very much celebrated, in tradition, 
for his knowledge in the virtues of herbs. The Irish 
poems, concerning him, often repreſent him, curing, 
the wounds which his chiefs received in battle. They 
fable concerning him, that he was in poſſeſſion of a. 
cup, containing the eſſence of herbs , which inſtant- 
ancouſly healed wounds, The knowledge of curing the. 
wounded , was , till of late, univerſal among tha 
Highlanders. We hear of no other diſorder , which 
required the skill of phyſic. The wholeſomeneſs of the 


climate, and an active life, ſpent ia hunting, exclu- 


ded diſeaſes. 
Vol. III. 1 
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I ſeized their fair heads, on high, as they 
waved by their ſecret ſtreams. — Thou art 
dark and filent, king of Atha of ſtrangers. 


By Atha of the ſtreams, he ſaid, there riſes 
a_moſly rock. On its head is the wandering 
of boughs, within the courſe of winds. Dark, 
in its face, is a cave with its own loud rill. — 
There have I heard the tread of ſtrangers (i), 
when they paſſed to my hall of shells. Joy 
. roſe, like aflame, on my ſoul : I bleſt the 
echoing rock. Here be my dwelling, in 
darknels , in my grafly vale. From this I shall 
mount the breeze, that purſues my thiſtle's 
| beard; or look down, on blue winding Atha, 
from its wandering miſt  * 


Why ſpeaks the king of the tomb? — 


(i) The hoſpitable diſpoſition of Cathmor was 

unparalleled. He reflects, with pleaſure , even in his 
laſt moments, on the relief he had afforded to ſttan- 
gers. The very tread 11 ir feet was pleaſant in his 
car. — His hoſpitality was not paſſed unnoticed by 
ſucceeding bards; for, with them, it became a pro- 
verb , when they deſcribed the hoſpitable diſpoſition 
ofa hero , chat he was like Cathmor of Azha, the friend 
of ſtrangers. It will ſeem ſtrange, that, in all the 
Irish traditions , there is no mention made of Cath- 
mor. This muſt be attributed to the revolutions ard 
__ domeſtic confuſions which happened in that iſland , 

and utterly cut off all rhe real traditions concerning 
ſo ancient a period. All that we have related of the 
ſtare of Ireland before the fifth century is of late 
invention, and the work of ill informed ſenachies 
and injudicious bards, - 24% 
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Offian! the watrior has failed! — Joy: meer 
thy ſoul, like a ſtream , Cathmor , friend of 
ſtrangers! — My ſon, I hear the call of years; 
they take my ſpear as they paſs along. Why 
does not Fingal /, they ſeem to ſay, reſt 
Within his hall? Doſt thou always delight in 
blood ? In the tears of the fad > — No: ye 
darkly-rolling years, Fingal delights not in 
blood. Tears are wintry ſtreams that waſte 
away my foul, But, when 1 lie down to 
reſt , then comes the mighty voice of wat. 
It awakes me, in my hall, and calls forth 
all my ſteel, — It shall call it forth no more; 
Oſſian, take thou thy father's ſpear. Lift it, 
in battle, when the proud ariſe, _ _ 
My fathers., Offian, trace my ſteps; my 
deeds are pleaſant to their eyes. Wherever I 
come fotth to battle, on my field, are their 
columns of miſt. — But mine arm reſcued the 
- feeble; the haughty found my rage was fire. 
Never over the fallen did mine eye rejoice. 


For this (1) my fathers shall meet me, at the 


(1) We ſee, from this paſſage ; that, even in the 
times of Oſſian, and, conſequently , before the 
introduction of chriſtianity , they had ſome idea of 
rewards and punishments after death. — Thoſe who 
behaved, in life , with bravery and virtue, were re- 
ceived, with joy, to the airy halls of their farhers : 
but che dark'in ſoul , to uſe the expreſſion of the poet, 
were ſpurned away Fom the habitation of heroes, to 
wander on all the winds, Another "I" , which 

| ij 
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gates of their airy halls, tall, with robes of 
light, with mildly-kindled eyes. But, to the 
proud in arms, t 7 are darkened moons in 
xXaven, which ſend the fire of night, red- 
wandering over their face. 
Father of heroes, Trenmor , Weller of 
eddying winds !I give thy ſpear ro Oſſian, let 
thine eye rejoice. Thee 44 ſeen; at times, 
bright 26h berween thy clouds; ſo appear to 
my ſon, when he is to lift the ſpear : then 
shall he remember thy 3 deeds e 
thou art now but a blaſt, 
© He gave the ſpear to my band, and raiſed, 
at once, a ſtone on high, to ſp eak to furure 
times, with its grey head of ny Beneath he 
placed alword(1)in earth, mes one bright boſs 


prevailed in thoſe times, tended not a \ little to make 
individuals emulous to excel one another in martial 
atchievements. It was thought , that, in the hall of 
clouds, every one had a kat raiſed above others , 
in proportion as he excell d them, in valour , when 
he lived. — The ſimile in this paragraph is new, 
and, if I may uſe the expreſſion of a þard „ who 
alludes to it, beautifully terrible. 


Mar dhubh- teül, an croma nan ſpeur , 
A thaomas teina na-Woicha , 
Dearg:ſruthach , air h'aighai' fein. 


(a): There are ſome ſtones ſtill to be ten in the 
north, which were etected, as memorials of ſome 
i remarkable tranſactions deen the ancient chiefs. 


There ate * found, beneath them, ſos 
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from his shield. Dark in thought, a- while, 
he bends; his words, at length, came forth. 5 


When thou, O ſtone, shall moulder down, 
and loſe thee, in the moſs of years, then shall 
the travellercome, and whiſtling paſs away. 
Thou know'ſt not, feeble wanderer, that fame 

once shone on Moi- lena. Here Fingal reſigned 
his ſpear, aftes the laſt of his fields. — Paſs 

away, thou empty shade; in thy voice there 
is no renown. Thou dwelleſt by ſome peaceful 
ſtream; yet a few years, and thou art gone. 
No one remembers thee, thou dweller of 
thick miſt! — Bur Fingal shall be clothed with 
fame, a beam of _ to other times ; for he 


went forth, in echoing ſteel, to ſave the 
weak in arms. 


Brightening in his fame, the king ſtrode 
to Lubat᷑'s ſounding oak, where it bent, from 
its rock, over the bright tumbling ſtream. Be- 
neath it is a narrow plain, and the found of the 
fount of the rock. — Here the ſtandard (1) of 


piece of arms, and a bit of half-burnt wood. The 
_ cauſe of placing the laſt there is not mentioned in 
| tradition. | 


(1) The ereQing of his ſtandard on the bank of 
 Lubar, was the ſignal , which Fingal , in the begin- 

ning of the book, promiſed to give to the chiefs, 
who went to conduct Ferad-attho to the army, should 
he himſelf prevail in battle. This ſtandard here. (and 
in every other part of Offian's. pour , where it is 


Morven poured its wreaths on the wind, to 
mark the way of Ferad-artho, from his ſecret 
vale. — Bright, from his parted weſt, the ſun 
of heaven looked abroad. The hero faw his 
er , and heard their shouts of joy. In bro- 
ken ridges round, they glittered to the beam. 
The king rejoiced, al in his on green 
vale, when, after the ſtorm is rolled away, he 
ſees the gleaming ſides ofthe rocks. The green 
thorn shakes its head in their face; from their 
top, look forward the roes. | 


(.) Grey, at his moſſy cave, is bent the aged 
form of Clonmal. The eyes of the bard had 
failed. He leaned forward , on his ſtaff, Bright 
in her locks, before him, Sul-malla liſtened 
to the tale; the tale of the kings of Arha, in 
the days of old. The noiſe of battle had ceaſed 
in his ear: he ſtopt, and raiſed the ſeeret ſigh. 
The ſpirits of the dead, they ſaid, often light- 
ened over his ſoul, He ſaw the king of Atha 
low, beneath his bending tree. 


mentioned ) is called , the ſun · beam. The reaſon of 
this appellation, I gave, mote than once, in my 
notes in the preceding volume. 


Ii) The poet changes the ſcene to the valley of 
Loona, whither Sul-malla had been ſent, by Cath- 
mor, before the battle. Clonmal, an aged bard , 
or rather druid , as he ſeems here to be endued with 
a preſcience of events, had long dwelt there, in a 
cave. This ſcene is awful and folemn , and calcu- 
; | lated to throw a melancholy gloom over the mind. 


: 
1 
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| Why art thou dark, ſaid the maid' ? The 
6 ſtrife of arms is paſt. Soon ( 1) shall he come to 
| thy cave, over thy winding ſtreams, The 
; ſun looks from the rocks of the weſt. The 
. miſts of the lake ariſe; Grey, they ſpread on 
| rhat hill, the rushy dwelling of roes. From 
| the miſt shall my Ling appear ! Behold , he 
| comes in his arms. Come to the cave of Clon- 
| mal, O my beſt beloved! * 
It wasthe ſpirit of Cathmor, ſtalking, large, 
a gleaming form. He ſunk by the hollow 
| ſtream, that roared between the hills. — « It 
| was but the hunter, she ſaid, who ſearches 
; for the bed of the roe. His ſteps are not 
5 forth to war; his ſpouſe expects him with 
N 
| 


night. — He shall, whiſtling , return, with 

ſpoils of the dark-brown hinds. » — Her eyes 

are turned to the hill; again the ſtately form 

came down. She roſe, in the midſt of joy. 

| He retired in miſt. Gradual vanish his limbs 
of ſmoak, and mix with the mountain-wind.— 

Then she knew that he fell! « King of Erin 

1 art thou low ! » — Let Offian forget her 

grief; it waſtes the ſoul of age (2). 


(x) Cathmor had promiſed, in the ſeventh book, 
to come to the cave of Clonmal, after the battle was 
over. CURES IC WOE ER 


—_— 


3 - 2 The abtupt manner in which Oflian quirs 
the ſtory of Sul-malla, is judicious. His ſubſect 
| led him immediately to relate the reſtotation of 
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Evening came down on'Moi-lena. Grey 
rolled the ſtreams of the land. Loud came 
forth the voice of Fingal : the beam of oaks 


the family of Conat, to the Irish throne; which 
we may conſider effectually done, by the defeat and 
death of Cathmor, and the arrival of Ferad-ariho 
in the Caledonian army. To putſue, here, the ſtory 
of the maid of {nis-kuna , which was forcign to 
the ſubject, would be altogether inconſiſtent with 
the rapid manner of Oſſian, and a breach on 
unity of time and action, one of the fundamental 
eſſentials of the epopea; the rules of which our 
Celtic bard rr, from natute, not from the 
ä 1 of critics. — Neither did the poet totally 
deſert the beautiful Sul-malla , deprived of het 
lover, and a ſtranger, as she was, in. a foreign 
land. Tradition relates, that Offian , the next day 
- after the decifive battle between Fingal and Cath- 
mor, went to find our Sul-malla , in the valley of 
Lona. His addreſs to her, which is ſtill preſerved, 
I here lay before the. e vi ng | 


= Awake, thou daughter of Conmor, from the 
fern · skitted cavern of a. Awake, thou ſun- beam 
in deſatts ; warriors one day muſt fail. They move 
forth, like tertible lights; but, often, their cloud 
is near. — Go to the valley of ſtreams, to the 
wandering of herds, on Lumon ; there dwells, in 
his lazy miſt, the man of many days. But he 
is unknown , Sul-malla , like the thiſtle of the 
. rocks of roes; it shakes its grey beard , in the 'wind, 
and falls, unſeen of our eyes. Not ſuch are the 
kings of men, their departure is a meteor of fire , 
which pours its red courſe , from the defarr, over 
the boſom of night. 4s 


„ He is mized with. the wartiors of old, thoſe 


* 
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aroſe. The people gathered round with 
gladneſs; Lal gladneſs blended with shades. 
Fhey ſidelong looked to the king, and beheld 
his unfinished joy. — Pleaſant, from the wa 
of the deſart, the voice of muſic came. It 
ſeemed, at firſt, the noiſe of a ſtream, far- 
diſtant on its rocks. Slow it rolled along the 
hill like the ruffled wing of a breeze, when 
it takes the tufted beard of the rocks, in the 
Mill ſeaſon of night. — It was the voice of 
Condan, mixed with Carril's CHO harp. 
They came with blue-eyed Ferad- artho, to 
Mora of the ſtreams. E 


Sudden burſts the ſong from our bards, on 
Lena: the hoſt ſtruck their shields midſt the 
ſound. Gladneſs roſe brightening on the 3 
king, like the beam of a cloudy day When it 1 
riſes, on the green hill, before the roar of 


fires that have hid their heads. At times shall they 

come forth in ſong. Not forgot has the warrior 
failed, — He has nor ſeen , Sul-malla , the fall of a 

beam of his own : no fair-haired ſon, in his blood, 

young troubler of the field. I am lonely, young 
branch of Lumon', I may hear the voice of the 
feeble, when my ſtrength shall have failed in years, 

for young Oſcar has ceaſed, on his field. ** 

The reſt of the poem is loſt 3; from the ſtory of | 

it, which is ſtill preſerved ,, we underſtand , that 
Sul-malla returned to her own country: Sul-malla 
makes a conſiderable figure in the poem which imme- 

diately follows in the enſuing volume; her behaviour 

in that piece accounts for that partial regard with _. 
' Fhich the poet ſpeaks of her throughour Temota. ; 
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winds, He ſtruck the boſſy shield of kings; 
at once they ceaſe around. The people lean 


forward, from their ſpears, towards the voice 
of their land (1). | a 


Sons of Morven, ſpread the feaſt; ſend the 
night away on ſong. . Ye have Shone around 
me, and the dark ſtorm is paſt. My people 
are the windy rocks, from which I ſpread my 
eagle wings, when I rush forth to renown, 
and ſeize it on its field. — Offtan, thou haſt 
the ſpear of Fingal : it is not the ſtaff of a 


(i) Before I finish my notes, it may not be alto- 
gether improper to vbviare an objection, which may 
be made to the credibility of the ſtory of Temora , 
as related by Oſſian. Ir may be asked. whether it is 
probable, that Fingal could perform ſuch actions 
as are aſctibed to him in this book, at an age 
when bis grandſon , Oſcar had acquired fo much 
reputation in arms. To this it may be anſwered, 
that Fingal was but very young [book 4th] when 


he took to wife Ros-crana , who ſoon after became 
the mother of Offian. ' Oſſian was alſo extremely 


young when he martied | Ever-allin, the mother of 
Oſcar. Tradition relates, that Fingal was but eigh- 
teen years old at the birth of his ſon} Offian 3 and 
that Offian was much about the ſame age, when 
Oſcar , bis ſon , was born. Oſcar, | gpm. might 
be about twenty, when he was killed, in the battle 
of Gabhra ; [C book iſt] ſo the age of Fingal 
when the deciſive battle was fougiz between him 
and Cathmor, was juſt fifry-fix years. In thoſe times 
of activity and health, the natural ſtrength and 
vigour of a man was little abated, at ſuch an age; 
ſo that there is nothing improbable in the actions 
of Fingal, as related in this book, C..- * 


J 
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boy with which he ſtrews the thiſtle round, 
young wanderer of the field. — No: it is 
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the lance of the mighty ; with which they - | 
ſtretched forth tbeir hands to death Look to 


thy fathers, my ſon; they are awful beams. FT 


— With morning lead Ferad artho forth to 


the echoing halls of Temora. Remind him 


of the kings of Erin; the ftately forms o , 4 
old. — Let not the fallen be forgot, they were 
mighty in the field. Let Carril pour his ſong ,- 1 


that the kings may rejoice in their miſt. . 
To-morrow I ſpread my ſails to Selma's shaded © 
walls; where ſtreamy Duthula winds through: . 
the ſeats of roes. — / „ 
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